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Introduction 


Regarded from any point of view, we live in a warlike age— pos- 
sibly the most warlike in all history. Yet almost all ages, as any 
observer will tell you, have beeti marked by strife and battle; the 
red records of raids and assaults, of sieges and tnassacres, of burn- 
ing farmlands and shattered towns have checkered all the known 
centuries of man’s experience on this planet. Indeed, the fact of 
conflict, whether bv means of arrow, sword, gunpowder, or atomic 
bomb, has characterized civilized man almo. i as the zebra is charac- 
terized by its stripes or the stag by its antlers. This single phenome- 
non has built up and ilestroyed nations; has medded and obliterated 
culiaics; lias overrun industry, commerce, agriculture, learning, 
and art; has championed and toppled religions; has decimated whole 
generations and scattered whole peoples broadcast; has been the 
.source of more human agonv', blotidshed, and loss than all other 
forces combined; and at our own late day, by raking advantage of 
the scientific achievements of an uncontrolled civilization, presents 
our kind with the greatest menace that has confronted it since our 
ance.stors came dow-n from the trees. 

All this, of course, is too commonplace to require emphasis. But 
what is not quite so commonplace, iwir quite ••o c.asy to compre- 
hend, is the fact that although w ar is unquestionably the master 
phenomenon of the ages and the overshadowing threat of our own 
time, men have never made much of an effort to understand its na- 
ture and to combat it in the light of understanding, 'llicre have, it 
is true, been histories of warlike means and methods; there have 
been studies of military strategy', discourses on the effects of par- 
ticular battles and wars, inquiries into the economic and political 
causes and consctjuenccs of conflict, accounts wdthout number of 
particular wars and particular gc’’'"ral.s, and occasional books, such 
as Bertrand Russell’s Why Men which do attempt to strike 

down to the subsoil of root realities. But there has nowhere been a 
wide-reaching and organized effort, on the basis of all the armed 
conflicts man has ever fought, to analyze the motive-force behind 
conflict; there has nowhere been a clear recognition that the record 
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INTRODUCTION 


of warfare is not primarily one of weapons or methods, but rather 
a chronicle of the human mind, its evolution and training, its pas- 
sions and inhibitions, its discipline and submissiveness no less than 
its frenzies and desires. In other words, most surveys of warfare 
liave concentrated on physical manifestations—which certainly have 
been blazingly apparent. But in order to know what war really is, 
and how and why it acts as it docs, one must look beneath the 
physical mask to the psychological truth; one must analyze the con- 
scious and subconscious impulses, the incentives and deterrents, the 
instilled habits of mind, the traditions, the mass mori\ations that 
underlie all mass combat. 

It is this object that I am seeking to fulfill in the present bonk. I 
am not undertaking a new history of warfare; but I am endcai or- 
ing to follow the mind of man through the wars of the centuries, in 
the effort to discover how wars are caused and, accordingly, how 
they may be controlled. As no struggle, obviously, is an unroofed 
occurrence, but all must be nourished during periods of seeming 
peace, I am taking account of the intervals between conflicts no 
less than of the conflicts themselves. And as every organized en- 
counter ever waged by men must bear upon the central theme, 
while our own gigantic upheavals represent the fruition of hun- 
dreds of combative generations, I am attempting to cover all the 
characteristic phases of the subject from the day of the first plun- 
dering nomad to that of supersonic missiles. 

From this panorama, it is my hope, some conccjition of the hid- 
den or inner nature of warfare will emerge, some realization of 
what it is that we must combat, and some recognition of whether 
we face a task that is hopeless or one that, with the admission of 
new light, offers some prospect of success despite the formidable 
obstacles. 

Since the alternative to success is the annihilation of civilization 
or of man himself, who is there that would not look closely, to see 
if the picture does not offer some previously unnoticed clue to our 
salvation? 



1 

The Coming of the Warriors 




Chapter 1 

ITie Earliest Fighters 


There Ls a popular belief as to the Old Stone Age. Wc picture its 
typical inhabitant as a club-wielding half-beast, who thinks nothing 
of dragging his wife by the hair or crushing the skull of an unruly 
offspring; wc imagine that one of his chief delights is to indulge in 
warfare by means of stone axes, clubs, spears, and arrows, and that 
he is never happier than when invading a neighboring cavern and 
slaughtering its occupants. 

The proponents of this picturesque old view, in order to be con- 
sistent. '”nst hold with the philosopher Hobbes that the state of 
nature is a stare of w'ar. They must suppose that man is by instinct 
a fighting animal; and that his pugnacity necessarily breaks out in 
organized large-scale conflict. Correspondingly, they may— and 
usually do— take it for granted that man is driven to fight not 
only by biological but by economic compulsion; and that his fight- 
ing jtrocecds inevitably from a struggle for “the survival of the 
fittest.” 

If man is indeed a creature of this sort, he is an anomaly in the 
natural world. In nature there is conflict for living room, mates, 
and food; but except among the ants, there are no wars that even 
remotely resemble our own; the great majority of living creatures, 
from the bee and the beetle to the vulture in the skv' and the lizard 
on the rock, are predominantly peaceful, and fight only for self- 
preservation, or (unconsciously) for racial preservation. One who 
has passed much time in nature will be imprcssetl not by the com- 
bativeness of his surroundings but by their harmony; he will find 
that the sense of peace and joy is everywhere, and the evidences of 
strife and destructiveness only occ.asional; he u’ill listen to the ja)'s 
in their chattering troops, will sec tnc deer bounding through the 
bnish in their small bands, will watch the wild geese in their migra- 
tory flocks and will note the ants in their common task of moving 
some small crumb; and he will kno\%' that it is the rule and not the 
exception for the members of a species to live together compan- 
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ionably and even cooperatively. Can it be that man is different 
from most other things in nature? that he is driven to war upon 
his kind by a combativeness absent in his fellow mammals, and 
unknown even in birds, reptiles, and insects? Or is it that natural 
man, like other natural creatures, is not usually aggressive, at least 
in regard to the members of his own species? And is war then a 
by-product of civilization, or of the state of mind attendant upon 
civilization? 

The answer to these questions is highly important, for just as 
the child is the index to the adult, so uncivilized man holds the 
clues to modern man. And this brings us back to our ancestor of 
the Old Stone Age and his supposed blood orgies. If he was really 
a gory monster, a fighter spurred on by some irresistible urge, he 
makes it a little hard to believe that war is an artificial and pre- 
ventable phenomenon. And, correspondingly, if war occurred as if 
by instinct among his latter-day relatives, the so-called primitives 
of recent times, then the hope of checking contbat in the modern 
world is slight if not non-existent. 

By the nature of the case, not a great deal is known about our 
Paleolithic forebears. Yet we are not entirely without evidence. 
It is not even true that they did not leave a written record; the 
cave-dwellers of Europe have preserved a partial chronicle of their 
life and mind in the form of paintings. And, significantly, those 
paintings show us the aurochs, the horse, the wild boar, the rein- 
deer, and other four-footed objects of the chase— which leaves no 
doubt as to the contemporary interest in animals and hunting. But 
where are the pictures of armed conflict? Nothing is truer of any 
martial people than that it delights in delineations of combat: the 
procession of warriors, the upraised spear, the cringing captive 
have been depicted in stelae and friezes, paintings and statuary by 
nation after nation. And the absence of such portrayals from the 
Paleolithic art must be taken as presumptive evidence of an un- 
warlike life. 

All other indicatuuis point in the same direction. We have found 
no Paleolithic skulls or skeletons that seem to have been damaged 
by arrows or battle-axes; and we have discovered little if anything 
in the way of warlike weapons. Implements of wood, of course, 
would have disap{)eared ages ago; but stone weapons, which would 
presumably have been preferred for their greater power, would 
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probably have been preserved. Yet with the doubtful and disputed 
exception of the so-called Solutrean blade, a laurel-leaf-shaped 
implement that could have been a spearhead used in warfare 
although some writers hold it to be similar to the flint hunting knife 
of the h'skimo, tlie men of the Old Stone Age have left no apparent 
relies of any warfare. 

Important evidence on the same point is offered by surviving 
tribes in the Paleolithic stage, such as the Australian natives; their 
tools arc of the same type as the flint relics of the Old Stone Age, 
are fashioned of the same substance, and apparently were made by 
the same methods. J hat they were intended for the same purposes 
—domestic and hunting uses— is a conclusion that follows irresistibly. 

In the Neolithic or New Stone Age, and with the production 
of copper and bronze, u e do find more war'‘kc weapons. But this 
will be a subject for a later chapter. For the present we may note 
that all the evidence opposes the colorful view of Paleolithic man 
as a slinger of spears and a wicldcr of clubs in organized raids upon 
his fellow man. So far as \\'c can gather from the signs, he felt no 
urge to light an\ thing except the cave-wolf and the cave-bear. If 
man is hurled against man by a natural pugnacity, he probably 
was complctelv unaware of the fact. 

II 

If the M’ide ga[)s in our knowledge leave thc'.' proofs a little less 
complete than we could wish, the evidence is p^'W•crfully bolstered 
by the customs of recent aborigines. F.vcrv thing we have learned 
of these “children of nature” makes it reasonable to suppose that 
the Old Stone Age was actually a time of peace. 

After one has peru.sed a great number of w-orks dealing with 
uncivilized man, one becomes aware of a peculiar fact. Other 
matters, from taht)os and totemism to family relationships and 
magical ceremonies, are elaborated at great length; but there is 
comparatively little that has to do wnth warfare; the subject is 
hardly mentioned at all in the coiuse of otherwise comprehensive 
volumes. Is this ow'ing to a fault, an oversight, a blind spot among 
anthropohigists? The evidence, it seems to me, warrants no such 
conclusion, \\'arfarc is indeed discussed occasionally; but it is 
treated with relative infrequency for the reason that it occurs with 
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relarive infrequency. In fact, there are tribes among which war 
has never been known. 

During the past several decades, investigators have compiled evi- 
dence tending to show that the earliest peoples, the “food-gath- 
erers” as opposed to the “food-producers,” upon the whole lead a 
warless life. And these “food-gathcrers,” being as near as we can 
get to man’s original state, are of the greatest importance. Among 
far-scattered and unrelated tribes— the Negritos of the Congo, the 
Philippines, and New Guinea, the Bushmen of South Africa, the 
Veddahs of Ceylon, the Kubu of Sumatra, the Punan of Borneo, 
the Sakai of the Malay Peninsula, and many more-society has not 
advanced to the state of o^gani^cd combat.* In other words, there is 
no civilization, and no civilized incentives to conflict— none of the 
new habits of thought and the spurs to bloodshed arising from pos- 
session, class distinction, and political leadership. I'his docs not 
mean that there may not be occasional fights among individuals; 
but it docs mean that there is no fighting which may by any 
c.xtcnsion of the term be classed as a military action. 

Let us take a few examples. Here, to begin with, is what the 
great explorer Fridtjof Nansen says of the Greenland I’skimos: 

Fighting and brutalities of that sort . . . arc unknown among them, 
and murder is very rare. They hold it atrocious t(» kill a fellow 
creature; therefore war is in their eyes incomprehensible and repul- 
sive, a thing for which their language has no word; and soldiers 
and officers brought up to the trade of killing they regard as mere 
butchers.® 

Among the Yurok of California, in much the same way, “No 
distinction of principle existed in the native mind between murder 
and war.” ® Among the Papagos, it was held to be murder to kill 
an enemy warrior; the brave who had slain a man in battle had to 
face a severe ordeal of purification before being received back into 
the tribe.^ And the aborigines of New Zealand and the Chatham 
Islands, the Moriori, apparently had a similar attitude; “in their 
relation to the Maori invaders,” they “adhered to the strict pacifist 
principle of non-intervention and allowed themselves to be 
slaughtered without resistance like sheep.” ® Perhaps the Cook 
Islanders, of another part of Oceania, were not quite this docile, but 
it Is significant that, “they say that their forefathers were a peace- 
able folk and knew not warfare till these Tongans came among 
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them with their ironwood clubs and introduced real fighting.” ® TTie 
people of the IJowditch Islands were likewise peaceable, as were 
those of Funafiti in the Gilberts and those of Tikopia; and among 
the Andaman Islanders fighting did not break out except in the 
form of personal feuds. But these contests were evidently not very 
bloody. “No case of one Andamanese killing another has occurred 
of recent years. ... It does not scern that there was ever such a 
thing as a stand-up fight between two partisans. The whole art of 
fighting was to come upon your enemy by surprise, kill one or 
two of them and then retreat.” ’’ 

Something similar is to be seen in most conflicts of the so-called 
simpler peoples; violence and slaughter in the modern sense of the 
term were unknown. Take, for example, the Australian aborigi- 
nes, a group that had not developed even to the level of pottery- 
making or agriculture. Some of their tights a: osc from ceremonies 
connected with the capture or marriage of women; but these could 
not have been very serious if, as has been reported, the wounds 
were sometimes sucked by the enemy when the fight was over. 
Again, as we shall see in the next chapter, the Australians indulged 
in a curious form of blood feud, in which occasionally a man did 
die. But their combats w'crc far from indiscriminate massacre: 

Most often the attackers, armed with spears and spcar-tlurowcrs, 
boomerangs and shields, will march up to the enemies’ camp, and 
the ijuarrcl will be confined to a wordy warfare, lasting perhaps an 
hour or two, after which things quiet down.’’ 

This testimony is confirmed by another autlority: 

There w'as hardly anything corresponding to a state of war, where 
anned adversaries w'cnt into battle intending to kill as many adver- 
saries as possible; the judicial combats ended, as a rule, in recon- 
ciliation. . . . AV’hen one party got the avorst of it. they retired from 
the field in a body; even in this case, however, the defeated tribe 
returned in the evening ... it could not, therefore, have been more 
than a temporary state of hostilities, for the enemy had evidently 
left the scene.® 

Consider, likewise, the makarau ,>f the Murngin tribe of Aus- 
tralian BiLshmen. This occurred after the injury or death of a clan 
member; the aggrieved group sent an invitation for the ceremony; 
the members of both clans arrived in war paint and singing war 
songs; they stood a little more than spear distance apart, with a safe 
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waJl of mangrove jungle behind them in case it became necessary 
to temper valor with discretion; then the challengers danced over 
to their adversaries, stopped, and retreated; after which the other 
side repeated the performance. Spear-throwing now began accord- 
ing to a prescribed routine: two men ran across the lield, accom- 
panied by two close relations who were also kinsmen of the other 
side, and wJiosc object was to prevent the spears from being 
thrown too seriously. Every member of the offended clan hurled 
ar lca.st one spear, sometimes with the result that the enemy was 
chased into the forest; and meanwhile the old men of both sides 
warned the th.-owers to be careful. But in any case the ho.stilitie.s 
apparently did not last long; they were ended w'hcn one group 
danced up to the other and one of the aggrieved party pierced the 
thigh of a foe with a spear— if the wountl w;ls not too slight, this 
usually sufficed for the demands of vengeance.”^ 

Here we have, in a mild and ceremonial form, an upflaring of 
the blood feud, which we shall consider in the next chapter. We 
liave also an example of the t endenc y, the worldwide and age-old 
tendency, to regard fighting as a form of game. Hut we find, in all 
the above, a motivation, an outlook strikingly unlike the modem. 

It is much the same in other parts of the South Seas. We have 
the w'ord of Bronislaw Malinowski that the wars of the western 
Pacific “w'^ere never very bloody and of long iluration, and that 
they were in many ways f ought in a competitiv e, sp orting man- 
ner.” An observer of the Namau people of New Guinea tells us 
that, in the intercommunal contests, the adversaries would resort 
to frenzies of .shouting, dancing, and gesticulating, but w'ould avoid 
undue risk by a rule keeping them from coming to close qviarters.’" 
Similarly, according to another witness, the Papuans w'ould make 
a tremendous commotion during one of their inter-village or inter- 
clan affrays, but would aim dangerous weapons at the legs instead 
of the chests of their foes.'® And even when we glance at the more 
^ombative regions of the Pacific, we find the spirit of peace more 
'pronounced than that of battle. The Maori, for example, were for- 
merly renowned as fighters; but one W’ondcrs whether their pug- 
nacity has not been ovcrstrc.ssed: 

It seems strange . . . that so warlike a branch of the race as the 
Maori should not have held the war-god in greater esteem. . . . But 
the fact that he holds, on the whole, an inferior position, would 
seem to indicate that the Polynesian race was not primarily a war- 
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like race, though certaiiily capable of warlike genius when occasion 
arose. War was, as with the Scandinavians, a pleasure, a pastime, 
not a main object in life. Proverbs arc the concentrated wisdom of 
a people, and there arc many Maori proverbs against entering on 
war, many in praise of peace.''* 

It is in some respects the same with certain of the African na- 
tives, though these have acquired, not always unjustly, a name for 
combativeness. In Nigeria, as in parts of California, the killer had 
to pay for the luxury of killing; the damages were assessed by the 
elders of both warring tribes and of some neutral town, according 
to the value of the slain men; and the victors, consequently, paid 
the greatest indemnities.*'’’ Some suggestive further testimony is 
offered by an observer of the Bantu-speaking tribes: 

I have been the eye-witness of a lot of natiw skirmishing in the 
bush and in the open, and it is certainly not the bloody affair that 
one h.is been led to anticipate. Very often the side that draws first 
bloou IS ccnisidcred the victor and the other side retires. Lots of 
their shooting is mere noise and wild display. I have watched the 
fight on two successive days when guns banged on every hand, 
and men were shot at all around me, but the net result in casualties 
was nil.*'* 


Similar observations have been made concerning the North 
American Indians, despite all their fighting reputation. For example, 
David Thompson, an early explorer of the \\W, tells of a war of 
the Cree and the Blackfoot against the Shosho't.s about the year 
1725. Several days were passed in speech-making, feasting, and 
dancing; and a great display, including danemg and singing, was 
made when they encountered an enemy; but their shields were 
placed on the ground in a way to ward off all arrows; and after an 
affray participated in by eight hundred braves, not a scalp was 
taken.** 

This is in accordance with the methods of certain California 
tribesmen, who nent to war carrying headless arrows— which is 
about as if we moderns marched forth with blank cartridges. And 
we find much the same attitude of u.ind in the battles of the Maidu 
of California, during which the women and children would gather 
on the knolls out of arrow range to w;ttch the fun, while the 
young men, advancing unarmed, would skillfully dodge volleys 
of darts. For hours each side in turn would expose itself to the 
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enemy bowmen, until in the end an accident would happen and 
someone would be hit— after which all the stricken man's com- 
rades would flee, triumphantly chased by the victors, who caught 
and beat the slow of foot. But evidently they did not beat them too 
severely, for everj^one would return to the battlefield, the women 
would pass the food, and all would feast together, while the win- 
ners would pay the losers an indemnity for the wounded man. 

Somewhat similar are the battles fought cvery^ five years in North 
Caledonia. As when two baschall teams compete on a prear- 
ranged diamond, the villagers have a specified battlefield, at which 
they assemble after the heralds of both sides have made arrange- 
ments. Before fighting, the rivals meet in labor battalions to clear 
away the brusli that has overgrown the field during the years since 
the last contest; then, lined up to face one another, they first cn- 
'^age in a w<jrdy titf; then stand by to watch w fiilc their chief ’s 
display their prowess in single combat; and finally begin hurling 
spears and arrow's and swinging clubs. \\'hcn the first man dies, 
they call a halt for the day; but hostilities arc Cf)ntinutd next day, 
and until they have become too dangerous or tiresome; after w hich 
peace is formally made, both parties of w'arriors feast together, and 
each side recompenses the enemy w ith pigs or other commodities 
for the slain men. 

Somewhat later we shall note further examples of w’^ar as an 
athletic contest. For the present, wx may (observe an additional 
motivation pointed out by a recent writer; 

Man’s balked wfishes and denied ambition in time tie him into tight 
knots of frustration, crying for release. War is one such release. It 
allows desires disapproved w'ithin the group to find an approved 
outlet. The piping times of peace arc often boresomc except for the 
very fortunate. . . , By contrast, war is the most thrilling exercise 
in the world. The real struggle of fighting is more thrilling than 
the mock opposition of games; the real man-hunt is inconipara!)ly 
more stimulating than the slaughter of animals. War is the great 
^^^g^r-relcase of pent-up emotions.^® 


One may question w'hether uncivilized man, wfith his less compli- 
cated existence and constant need of wresting a living from the 
fields or woods, is as likely as his civilized brother to be tied into 
“tight knots of frustration.” Yet the elements of tension and 


frustration do at times enter in. 
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which grief or disappointment would lead a man to seek death in 
war— in other words, a fairly elaborate and ceremonial form of 
suicide. Jealousy, balked rage, and outraged pride have occasionally 
produced the same results elsewhere; and such cases suggest the 
of greater weight among civilized societies, that psychological 
tension may be like the steam pressing beneath a lid— it may ex- 
plode into warfare. And this indicates the need of providing other 
forms of release, the psychological and “moral equivalent” of war. 

In most of the cases mentioned above, we have an outlook far 
from the modern. Hence we may pause to ask just what forces 
have made uncivilized peoples relatively or entirely unwarlike. 

in 

Contrary to general belief, early man live;' -at least, within the 
local or tribal unit— a thoroughly cooperative life. He is not an 
individual, in the sense of seeking his own good in conflict with 
his kinsmen; he is a cell in a larger organism. If he slays a beast in 
the woods, the flesh is not his alone, but belongs to the community; 
if he discovers a patch of rich fruit and berries, he does not wall it 
off, but all Iiis fellows may partake. The typical state of mind of 
the non-possessing primitive is described by \\'. 1 1. R. Rivers, who 
one day exchanged (jucstions with four natives of Niue Island in 
Polynesia, and was asked what he would d<j with a sovereign if 
he earned one— would he share it with his parents, his brothers and 
sisters? W hen he replied that this 'vould not t)'; customary, they 
found his views so amusing that “it was long Lt fore they left off 
laughing. Their attitude toward my individualism was of exactly 
the same order as that which we adopt toward such a custom as 
the couvadc, in which a man goes to bed when his wife has a 
child, and revealed the presence of a communistic sentiment of a 
deeply rooted kind.” ^ 

''Primitive communism- -which bears little resemblance to the doc- 
trinaire and militant communism of a later day— appears to repre- 
sent the original condition of the human family. It bespeaks a state 
of society in which the rclatk ships of men were radically 
different than among us moderns; a state of society in which the 
predominant force was not man’s separateness from man but his kin- 
ship to man. And that state of society, in which the pronouns 
my, and mne were scarcely accented at all, was not only based 
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upon man’s feeling of oneness with his fellow tribesmen, but 
tended to preserve that feeling, and to develop corresponding senti- 
ments of kindness, generosity, and cooperation. 

Where such sentiments are common, the idea of bloodshed or 
slaughter among the men of the community is not readily ac- 
cepted. This must not be taken to mean that the untutored tribes- 
men are by nature more benevolent or altruistic than anyone else; 
it merely means that, by a species of extended egotism, they iden- 
tify themselves with their kinsfolk and other members of the local 
group; they, literally, arc their neighbors, and therefore hostilities 
among them arc as unthinkable as between a man’s arms and his 
legs. Manifestations of this belief arc common, and usually have 
a strange look in civilized eyes. For example, among the Jibaro and 
Canelos Indians of South America, if a sick man has to diet, the 
other members of his family have to diet w'ith him, it being 
supposed that the food they consume affects him just as 
would his own food. And when a man dies among the Ji- 
baros, his brother falls heir to his wife— which continues, it is 
imagined, the relationship of the original liusband. It is much the 
same with the couvadc—xh^t curious practice already mentioned, 
by which, in parts of South America and elsewhere, a father is 
confined when his son is born; this can be explained by the belief 
in a magical connection between father and child, whereby every- 
thing done by the one affects the other, and the former by staying 
in hiding will prevent invisible foes from finding the latter. 

Even more notably, the sense of oneness between meml)ers of a 
community is shown by the blood feuds of innumerable uncivilized 
and half-civilized peoples: if a man has committed a crime and cannot 
be caught, his brother will be a satisfactory substitute, even though 
the latter had nothing to do with the offense. “An eye for an eye” 
is the principle— and whose eye is of small importance, so long as it 
is all in the family. The early settlers in America, in their conflicts 
with the Indians, had all too frequent opportunities to observe the 
workings of this principle: if John Jones had killed an Indian, Bill 
Smith might lose his scalp in retribution, even though Smith had 
not even known of the original crime. As a typical example, we are 
told that a Judge Dean of Ohio, who had been adopted by the 
Indians and made a chief, happened to be the most available pale- 
face to pay a death debt, and “although innocent, was only saved 
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from tomahawking by half a dozen squaws breaking into an Indian 
council.” 

As this will demonstrate, the theory of the identity of the various 
members of the community docs not always have beneficent results. 
Nevertheless, it is a welding and an annealing force, which on the 
whole tends to prevent conflict and to produce cooperation. It does 
not, indeed, necessarily create a feeling of oneness with the stranger, 
the man outside the tribe, who sometimes is regarded as synony- 
mous with the enemy; but it does show man’s native capacity, his 
native disposition to work amicably with his fellow man unless 
inhibited hv his developed inclinations, his trained desires and 
beliefs. 



Chapter 2 

The Blood Avengers 


For the i^ake of convenience, the conflicts of uncivilized peoples 
may be grouped in three categories: 

(1) Blood feuds. 

(2) Wars connected with religious belief or ceremony. 

(3) Raids for the sake of liooty, slaves, or human flesh. 

I These categories are not to be regarded as hard-aiid-fasf and 
ntutually exclusive. The fact is that they overlap frcquenrlv’: a 
blood feud, for e.xample, may involve religious and cercmoni.il ele- 
ments; while these, in turn, may enter prominently into the raid for 
booty. But for our guidance along the v\ ay, these ilii isions m;n^ 
be useful. 

There is, however, an imp ortant stimulus which is at times inter- 
linked tvith all the other three. This is what, for want of a better 
phrase, may be termed the heroic ideal: the conception that glorifies 
fighting and skill and victory in fighting into something heroic, and 
sometimes illuminates even the goriest battle scenes with a culti- 
vated glamour. The characteristic of the heroic ideal is that it exalts 
conflict for its own sake, makes of it an end as well as a means, and 
surrounds it with a vague imm-itcrial entity variouslv known as 
g/ory and honor— ti mist, a mirage that may appear more valuable 
in men’s minds than life itself, and may rule their actions like a 
jealous god. From the most rudimentary levels to the most elabo- 
rate, the heroic ideal plays a part; we shall have occasion to note 
it from time to time no matter what kind of fighting w'C are ob- 
serving. 

Let us turn first, however, to that forefather of w'ar, the blood 
feud. 

i^Tn its simple st form , this is based upo n elemental human emo- 
tion— the same that would move you or me were someone to deal 
us an unwarranted bfjijv. What would our first unreasoning i mpu lse 
be? Nat urally, to stri keJback. And what would be the result of the 
return blow? Quite as naturally, to impel our adversary to hit 
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again, particularly if he had been h urt in his body or h is ^ri je. If 
he saw that he needed assistance, he might call in some of his 
friends or relations; and you and I, in order to match the new 
force, might summon some of our own friends and relations. And 
when damage was done to our side, we would seek to retaliate with 
equal or greater daniagc, which our opponents would do their best 
to reciprocate. And thus a blood feud might be started, differing in 
no essential from those that have occurred among innumerable 
tribes throughout the world. 

The blood feud, however, is not w a rfar e, any more so than the 
sneak shootings of rivals by big-city gangsters. It is merely a form 
of revenge, which usually' operates in the dark and may be carrie d 
on with ratlike slyness from generation to generation. Nevertheless, 
it can icad to war, and is in fact the nearest th.ng to war known 
among many peoples. But when it has become prominent among 
any tribe, it is usually complicated by psychological forces other 
than the .sLuk dcsiie for revenge. It generate s .a tradition; it is 
perpetuated by the power of tniining and the instilled belief that 
it is desirable for its own sake; and it is given strength by a system- 
atically inculcated hatred. 

Consider, for example, the situation among the Jibaro Indians of 
Fxuador, whom the anthropologist Rafael Karsten characterized 
as “no doubt at present . . . the most warlike of all Indian tribes of 
South America.” When a Jibaro wishes revenge on an enemy from 
wrongs that he despairs of being able to redeem in person, he daily 
harangues his young sons, accordm.g to Kai.-.rcn, in some such 
fashion as this: 

"i'ltc Shuiira So-and-so killed my father, my grandfather, my 
brothers, when I was a chikl, carried off my mother, my sisters, 
and burnt our hou.se. This blood guilt is not vet wa.shed off. It is 
the duty of you, my sons, to avenge this crime and to kill the enemy 
or his sons, who arc still threatening our family. If you do this, 
blc.s.sing and good luck will follow you in all your undertakings; 
you will have a long life, and be able to kill many other ene- 
mies. . . 

j Hearing this chant in his ears from early childhood, the young 
Ijibaro has the natural reaction: his mind is so filled with the thought 
of slayi ng the fam ily cneniies that it probablyjieycr occurs to him 
t hat an y other course is possible. However, it may be doubted 
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whether he has any single-minded thought of revenge. Note that 
the father appeals to the sons’ desire to get on in the world; he 
promises them “blessing and good luck” if they reap a suitable 
crop of blood. And the young men may expect such “blessing and 
good luck” to accrue both from natural causes and from super- 
natural. The fonner will benefit them in the shape of the fame and 
honor that surrounds the successful warrior: the triumphant sniper 
of heads will shrivel and preserve his gruesome trophies, and in due 
course will enjoy a victory feast amid great ceremony and glory; 
also, he may open his way to a war chieftainship, since no one who 
has not killed an enemy can qualify for such an elevation. At the 
same time, he may appease the wandering soul of a murdered rela- 
tion, which can enjoy no rest so long as the murderer is not 
brought to justice; and the severed head may prove to be a fetish of 
miraculous power to aid the growth of his crops, to bring him luck 
in the hunt, and to insure various other boons. If such religious and 
magical beliefs were not firmly planted in his mind, the Jibaro 
would have little incentive to carry on the feud. 

This, however, does not tell the whole story. From his earliest 
days, the mind of the young Indian is conditioned to fighting; as a 
child, he may be taken to the battlefield by his father, so that lie 
will become inured to blood-spilling; and as a child, he finds him- 
self in a world of witchcraft, wherein malign enemies arc always 
striking from ambush, with blows that c.an be redeemed only by 
means of life itself. As the Jibaros, in ctimmon with many savages, 
have no conception of natural death, and as the loss of life b)' acci- 
dent or disease is always attributed to black magic, the question 
after every tragedy is nor how it happened, but ivho made it hap- 
pen. And when suspicion falls, a feud will follow. The belief in 
witchcraft, according to Karsten, is “nearly always the principal 
cause of the wars,” But we moderns, whose own ancestors not many 
centuries ago were swept by a witch-hunting furor, should not 
have too great difficulty in understanding the urges of the simple 
forest-dweller, haunted by superstition and impassioned with the 
dread of natural pl.cnomena that he cannot understand and has 
been taught to attribute to human malevolence. 

One thing more should be noted before we turn from the Jibaros. 
These Indians clearly show how the blood feud, nursed by training 
and tradition and fanned by religion and superstition, may develop 
from private affrays into general conflict. For while many of the 
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'disputes are confi ned t o f amilie s, others ta ke the form of annih ilat- 
ing wars agaimtjvholc triljes. The root character of the conflicts 
is shown by the fact that the attackers never move until they have 
consulted the spirits and found the verdict favorable; that they 
never, if they can help it, engage in direct fighting, but prefer the 
descent by night and the lance-stroke in the dark; and finally, that 
they never keep any enemy territory, which they suppose to be 
filled with supernatural terrors. Wc have here, in a word, nothing 
but large-scale blood feuds, in which the desire for revenge and the 
greed for glory are tempered by a formidable array of magical be- 
liefs. 


n 

The blood feud, as most of us know, has been waged long and 
savagely among the Kentucky and Tennessee mountaineers; among 
the Scottish Flighlandcrs; among the old Scandinavians, for whom 
it provided the chief theme of the sagas; among the Corsicans and 
Albanians, with the result that whole districts formerly faced de- 
population; among the North American Indians, and even among 
the New England whites, who, in the days of the early settlers, 
followed native methods in their burning of towns, in their killing 
of women and children, and in the bounties they placed upon the 
heads and scalps of their enemies (those of small boys and girls 
being valued as highly as those of adults). Here we find that fear, 
the force of example, and the_fu ry o f revenge combine to submerge 
gentler and _ more humane emotions, no less .■> ircly than in the 
vengeance-fuming, superstition-ridden mind of the Jibaro. 

But the blood feud among simpler peoples docs not usually take 
j0fl the same ferocious aspects as a mong peoples w ith a long training 
and precedent of harshness and cruel ty. Spencer and Gillen,^ for 
example, mention a feud in which a raiding party known as an 
Awinga was sent by some of the Arunta tribe of Australians against 
the Iliaura because of some deaths supposed to have been caused by 
the magic of the latter; the war party, however, held an amicable 
conference with two old men of the Iliaura, and decided to settle 
the grievance by killing three particular men whom the Iliaura did 
not like. This might seem a rather undesirable arrangement, espe- 
cially from the point of view of the three victims; but the fact is 
that it not only halted the feud, but appeared a just and satisfac- 
tory settlement to the aggressors, who ended by decking dtemselves 
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in war paint and holding a gay dance of victory about the slain 
bodies of two foes (the third having escaped). 

The more typical blood feud is that which occurred among many 
of the North American Indians. Among the Plains tribes any brave 
who AV'ished might enlist a party of followers and lead them off 
to deal vengeance to some neighboring people. But no matter how 
the raids were organized, the raiders came down “like the wolf on 
the fold"; the n]oti\c, unlike the wolf'-s, was always revenge rather 
than food; but the plan of attack w.is equally clandestine. I lowcvcr, 
after shearing off the scalps of one or two unwary enemies, the 
attackers would take care to leave a telltale mark, a sort of signature 
as the token of their triumph and a further means of infuriating the 
foe. The result, of course, was prcordaineil. The relatives of the 
slain man, rired with the same vindictive fury as their adversaries, 
would brood over their wrongs and meditate vengeance; and some 
day— or, more probably, some night— the original attackers or their 
kindred would Hnd themselves minus their scalps. And so the feud 
would go on and on, until whole families were destroyed or tribes 
decimated. 

Bur again the greed for vengeance docs not wholly c.vplain the 
phenomenon. Again we may note the intrusion of the heroic ideal, 
with the glamour that it wTcathcs about bloodshed. Clark Wissler 
has well exprc.s.sed the facts as to the AIgonc]uins: 

. . the ideals of the tribe were such that the highest honors went 
:o the man who was most daring and ruthless "in stich raids; the 
elders of the tribe continually exhorted the young men to be brave, 
iggrcssive and ruthless. These same elders often counselled peace, 
aften met w ith representatives of their traditional enemies to talk 
aeace, but at home preached the glories of the warpath. Obviously, 
ander such conditions, all promises to cease raiding and killing were 
futile.® ® 

As is shown by the braves who assembled their private followings 
■o avenge injuries to their families or themselves, the blood feud 
is largely personal in nature, though it may lead to the most serious 
public complications. Its real character-and the way in whichj^ 
tribaljradition and an arti ficially inflam ed state, of min d ma y pro- 
duc£_dcs^c^c warf are-is demonstrated by the kenama or kar- 
avma of certain "South American peoples (particularly the Caribs). 
ihc kenmm is a blood avenger who is picked when other recourses 
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seem unavailing; he is regarded as having supernatural powers, and 
is believed to become possessed by the destructive spirit or demon 
of retaliation. And he does act as if possessed by a demon. An out- 
law from society, he is consecrated to the end of striking down his 
victim, and wanders through the woods as a creature apart, con- 
fined to a rigid diet, until under certain established conditions he 
slowly does his n)an to death. He then performs a prescribed ritual 
before being permitted to return to society. 

As a kena'nm may destroy not only the alleged murderer but 
all members of his family, the feud may not remain a personal one. 
Friends or relatives of the victims, enraged at the series of murders, 
may in turn commission a kenaiim to take the blood of the original 
pvengcr~and thus may demonstrate once more the time-honored 
principle that hatred only breeds hatred, violence only breeds vio- 
'lencc, and destruction only^ breeds destruction. If we are to take 
the word of A. Hyatt \^errill, “very often, before the feud ... is 
over, -'■'tiro tribes arc decimated or wiped out.” * 


'-Observe tliat n()ne of the above shows any ec onom ic mot ivation. 
I he Plains Indian who takes his scalps in a sneak attack, the kenamm 
who skulks maniacally on the trail of a foe, the Australian who 
joyfully murders substitute victims after a conference with the foe, 
the Jibaro Indian who crouches in ambush to cull vengeance and 
heads, all have nothing whatever to gain in a w oddly way (even 
though, as in the case of the Jibaro, they may expect magical bene- 
fits). riic fact is that they may pay a heavy forfeit in a worldly 
way; they may give up the delights of this earth, they may fast, 
may turn themselves into outcasts, may subject themselves to rigid 
diets and disciplines and practice sexual abstinence for long periods 
in order to consummate the ends of vengeance. In the case of the 
Yurok of California— whose only conflicts were feuds to avenge 
grievances or imagined grievances— the burden of victory fell 
heavily upon the successful fighter; in fact, it fell upon him in exact 
proportion to the extent of his suc<-ess. For, as we have also seen 
in the case of the Maidu of the same general region, he had to pay 
reparations to the loser for the damage he had caused. But despite 
the cost of winning a feud, feuds did occur, thus proving that the 
psychological impulses may be stronger than economic deterrents. 
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But among more warlike peoples, the economic penalties for 
feuds have been far greater. In South America, according to a 
statement of Thomas VVhiffen (as quoted by Paul Radin), one 
result of the perpetual animosities between tribes “is that there arc 
no recognized trade routes or trade centers nor are there any mar- 
kets where the tribes of any language group may meet and ex- 
change their wares. Even local markets are non-existent.” “ 

While the statement just quoted may be somewhat c.xaggerated 
[proceeds Radin], still it holds to an amazing degree for most 
of the tribes of the Amazon basin and particularly for those of 
the northwest section. Such a situation taken together with the 
jungle and the climate is bound to react on the social organization. 
Not only is it abnost mipossiblc to develop large and cohesive 
social units under such conditions, but new tribes entering the area 
would be likely to have whatever integrated and unified social 
organization they may have brought with them greatly modified, 
if, in fact, they did not lose it entirely.'* 

* Thus we see how the power of emotions and beliefs, acting 
through the cult of blood vengeance, may be a hindrance to prog- 
ress not only economically but socially and politically. 

It is much the same in North America, though there we do find 
a great exception in the Iroquois confederation, which was a peace 
league as between its own members, for whom it replaced the chaos 
of the blood feud -with the stability' of law. I'nie, it was by no 
means unwarlike to outside tribes; but it showed that, among the 
members of the Five Nations (and eventually. Six Nations), the 
emotions that led to the blood feud could be curbed by the forces 
that demanded loyalty to the group. In the history of war-making 
—and the history of peace-making, and the history of the mind 
behind both peace-making and war-making— there is nothing more 
significant than this formation of a peace organization by five 
savage and fiercely independent warlike tribes. Hiawatha, the leg- 
endary figure whose preachments paved the way for the organiza- 
tion four or five centuries ago, must truly have been one of history’s 
great men; the League that he established not only proved itself 
able to withstand the bufferings of time (at lea.st, prior to the Euro- 
pean’s arrival), but showed that there is no psychological compul- 
sion obliging hostile-seeming neighbors to indulge in feuds. The 
principle that the League could not make war without the consent 
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of all its members; the principle that disputes among the members 
must be settled by arbitration-thesc indicated notable advances in 
human thought, and advances showing that the mind of man, when 
it fastens itself upon the ends of peace, can achieve those ends quite 
as definitely as it can reach the goals of vengeance and destruction 
when these are its objectives. 



Chapter 3 

Demons, Ghosts, and Gods 


The black fury of the human vengcance-sccker is often less of 
a force in savage conflicts than the even blacker fury of unseen 
beings supposed to stride the winds, clouds, and waters. 

The Jibaro Indian, who feels that the soul of a dead kinsman 
stands by approvingly while he shears off his neighbors’ heads, has 
much company throughout the world; other lands also are com- 
manded by ideas of demons and ghosts. Often, indeed, revenge 
plays no part at all; the v'arrior covets heads in much the w'ay that 
the ivory-seeker covets ivory. And he goes out to get them in about 
the same spirit, by means of stealthy raids on unsuspecting victims, 
and at a minimum of risk to himself; frctpiently he picks women 
and children rather than able-bodied men, who might be so un- 
obliging as to strike back. Strictly speaking, such head-hunting is 
like any other hunting, and is warfare only in the sense that the 
victims happen to be of the aggressor’s own species. But the hatred 
and resentment it arouses can lead to the reprisals of actual warfare; 
and the murderous spirit that dominates it is not unfamiliar in actual 
warfare: for example, in the air raids and particularly the “sneak 
attacks” by which the more effective head-hunters of modem 
nations have swooped down upon helpless and unofTending com- 
munities. 

But one should not picture the aboriginal head-hunter as neces- 
sarily a rogue of vile and ferocious aspect, or of a tigerish violence 
in most of his affairs. On the contrary, he has sometimes been 
described as gentle, gracious, and likable. Take, for example, the 
Dyaks of Borneo, some of the most renowned of all head-hunters. 
Alfred Russel Wallace has referred to them as “among the most 
pleasing of savages,” and goes on to say that “They are good- 
natured, mild, and by no means bloodthirsty in the ordinary rela- 
tions of life.” And a later observer confirms this view: 

It is difficult to understand how a people so docile and abounding 
in many characteristics so lovable still cling, thus tenaciously, to the 
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ancient custom of headhunting. Crimes of violence, other than 
headhunting, are unknown among the Dyaks living in the jungles 
of Central Borneo.* 

But though the author find.s the custom “difficult to understand,” 
he does throw a light upon it. He shows, for one thing, how inti- 
mately it is connected with ancient belief— with the idea of the 
head-hungry spirits of ancestors. Here is the Dyak point of view, 
as told by a native: 

Always, always have our ancestors taken heads. The ghosts of our 
ancestors tell us to take heads. It is more important to satisfy the 
spirits of our dead ancestors who desire us to take heads than it is 
to please the government." 

Apparently we have here a revered old tradition, an embedded 
rcbgious faith— as utterly beyond argument, and as irrational in its 
effects, as the pious view of the early Moslem that he must attain 
parcdic>v i>y Sjulliiig infidel blood, or the devemt conviction of 
Torquemada that he must redeem the heretic by turning him over 
to the “lay arm” to be burned to death. 

Head-hunting among the Dyaks Ls described by William P. 
Krohn as “the cornerstone of their religious and spiritual life. In all 
great events, human heads arc required.” When a rajah dies, there 
must be a supply of heads so that he may be suitably accompanied 
to the Beyond; when an heir is born to a leading family, a head or 
two is necessary for a proper celebration. •\:id in former times, 
when a young man wished to be married, he could not expect to 
be taken .seriously unless he had captured at least one head. “In fact, 
he was not a man, but only a boy, and was not allowed to wear 
the habiliments of man’s cst.itc until he had secured a head in 
bloody conquest. . . . I'his terrible custom was the result of genera- 
tion upon generation of teaching, tradition and practice.” ^ 

In other words, the disposition of the naturally mild Dyak had 
been perverted by old training and belief, in which religious con- 
ceptions were reinforced by elements of the heroic ideal, until 
even the women were on the side ( ^ murder. And thus, through no 
force in the world but that of the human mind, one of the most 
ferocious customs ever known became fastened upon an otherwise 
amiable people. 

Among other tribes, it is believed necessary to hang a few heads 
from the posts of houses in order to insure the fertility of the fields. 
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And in the case of the Bagabo of Mindanao, the heroic ideal and 
the religious motive are closely intermingled. A man has the 
strongest inducement to commit at least two murders; this will give 
him social standing as well as spiritual protection; he will be en- 
titled to display a chocolate-colored kerchief, and two great spirits 
will take him under their wing. For the merit of committing two 
further homicides, he may wear blood-red trousers; while if he 
can raise the score to six, he becomes an individual of prominence 
and can lead in war parties and assist at the annual ceremonies. 
However, it seems not to matter greatly which enemy head he 
snips off; a woman will do as well as a man; a sleeping foe will 
count for as much as one alert to strike back; and even his faithless 
wife and her lover may add to the points of the valorous brave. 

Of course, all this is not precisely w'arfarc. But it should not be 
impossible to sec resemblances to the methods and mental processes 
of an age in whicli bomb-throwers arc decorated for attacks in the 
dark against persons of all ages and both sexes. 

II 

The fear of and respect for the dead has had strange and 
various results among innumerable other peoples. The Ona of Ti- 
erra del Fuego and the Cape Horn Archipelago, for example, 
believe that their land has been apportioned for all time by a 
mythical ancestor; hence they never covet the territory of other 
tribes. And it is much the same with the Australian aborigines. 
But in other cases the desire to appease the dead might have per- 
nicious results. Thus David Thompson, in his narrative of early 
America cited a few pages back, tells of a Nahathaway Indian who 
had died in a feud. The women of the tribe, zealous for the stricken 
one’s M'clfare in the Hereafter, urged the survivors to “go to war 
and kill a Snake Indian,’’ so that the slain Nahathaway “might have 
a slave to attend him in the other world. This would please him 
and make us friends when we met in the other world.” 

Often the stimulus comes from the medicine man; indeed, medi- 
cine men or shennans, along with all their associations of witchcraft 
and magic, are clearly behind many wars of uncivilized and half- 
civilized peoples. In some instances, as among the Jibaro Indians 
(already mentioned) and the Kenya tribes of Africa, the advice 
of the sorcerer is sought when the expedition is undertaken; in the 
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case of the Salubba of southwestern Asia, the diviner stimulates 
himself with music “and works himself into an ecstasy, which helps 
him to hear the angel speak and hear the will of Allah.” * But some- 
times the power of the conjurer goes beyond mere advice-giving. 
In the northwest Amazons, he “has a considerable say in intertribal 
policy. War is never made without his advice, and in addition to 
his duties as tribal avenger and healer, he must warn the tribe of 
impending hostilities.” 

It should be evident how a wily magician, working upon local 
fears and superstitions for the sake of his prestige, would be able 
to control and even cause wars. 

But supernatural revelations are not usually confined to the offi- 
cial seers. Any man may have his own dreams and visions, which 
may offer guidance in war no less than in peace. Among the .Mari- 
copa Indians, every war party was led by a brave who had had the 
proper dreams; among the Crows, similarly, a chief had to have a 
vision ( f the impending battle before he could take command, and 
every raid was supposed to be preceded by a special revelation; 
among the Assiniboins, the leader had to stop four times on the 
way to the spot at which he had foreseen victory in the dream, 
and at the last spot he had to hav> another dream verifying the 
first. 

Thus, beneath the suasion of the popular faith that dreams were 
inspired spirit-revelations, any fanatic might seize command; and, 
whipped into a frenzy by his self-induced hallixinations, he might 
inflame the superstitious tribesmen to savage an«'. needless warfare. 

Even apart from dreams and visions, religious ceremonials have 
done much to stimulate the martial spirit. W-r dances, war songs, 
and demonstrative war rituals arc to be found among every com- 
bative people; the effect seems to be somewhat like that of religious 
revival meetings in producing a mass hypnosis, a mass hysteria. 
The war dances of the North American Indians are well known; 
the dances of the African natives, in which war drums boom and 
gaudily painted ii»cn cavort with enemy heads dangling from their 
mouths, have been reported by various writers. But f*:w have given 
us more startling glimpses into the emotions behind these gor}’’ 
affairs than one finds in Thomas Whiffen’s account of the Amazon. 
He tells of a dance, timed to the music of the drums, in which the 
men stir the great troughs of liquor with the forearms of their slain 
foes before drinking. He describes how they stagger back and forth 
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to the intoxication of the dancc; how their songs become shrieks, 
maniacal, helJish”; how on one side one secs the dance of naked 
warriors, moving in perfect time with arms interlocked; while 
on the opposite side, dancing in the opposite direcrion, the paint- 
streaked and banded naked women wind about the sputtering fires 
to the light of torches and the music of flutes, pipes, and drums. 
And he testifies that even the white observer, despite all the accre- 
tions of civilization, cannot remain unmoved: 

Forgotten cells in his brain react to the stimulus of the scene, I Ic 
is no longer apart, alien in speech and feeling. I Ic locks arms in the 
line of cannibals, sways in rh\ rhm with them, stamps as solemnly, 
and sings the meaningless words as fervently as the l)csr of them.'* 

If such effects are possible for a man reared with all the benefits 
of civilization, what of the simple uninhibited native? Beneath the 
delirium of the Juice and the music and a corunm nus muss' cliio rldn. 
rduIdTic not be ready for aliy warlike extremes? Would he nor, 
in fact, be convened from a sclf-t»pcraiitig individual info sonic- 
rhing more nearly like a cell in a great mcehamsm? And ma\' n<Jt 
the emotions that moved the lone tvhitc observer, as he parricipated 
in rhe war dance of the Amazonian canniluls. he similar r<> the 
impulses evoked throughout the ages by milirarx' panoolv and 
ccrcmonial-the impulses that produce a Warlike mass distemper 
among people of nonnal simplicity and good uili? 


Behind the war dances, the war feasts, and the licatiii., of tear 
Jtwns, ivc can kc the leering crimson feat ures of ilie war ootl 
eecii though his actual form may not be that of a fivls we 
concetve the term, but rather of an avetming demon or i I,|,«k| 
lushng ancestral wul. But the Iwlief in' some such divinitv or 
divinities, in ghostly or (lendisli or animal form, lias IviunteJ the 
background of much of the world s war-makiiig, 

[courage in 4 fo'lWerf aWrad m tte 

Pjfet, amid frightfu™ 20^1^0^,"“'' ''>■ '>» 
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Stood an enormous image of Huitzilopochtli. Clasped in the folds of 
a monstrous serpent, he held a bow in one hand and golden arrows 
in the other; his features were hideously distorted; he was adorned 
witL-a c:hain of alternate gold a n d silve r hea rts, which hung about 
his neck in mute testimony to the sacrifices he extorted from his 
followers; and on the altar before him three human hearts were 
smoking. 

Such a guardian-power, if it did not inspire love, might at least 
have the suasion of the ogre in the fairy tale, which compels through 
terror that which it cannot obtain by go»>d will. 


As tltc very form of the Aztec war god suggests, '/c find in pre- 
Spanish Mexico an intimate relationship between warfare and one 
of the most pernicious of institutions, human sacrifice. The belief 
may be rhr/)ugh a long ancestry, of which the Afexican ex- 

tremes are no more than the ghastly culmination. The view that 
he god of fcrrility rcijuires a human o/fering if the crops arc to 
Prosper; the \ iew that the rain god dcmanils \ icrims if he is to open 
he floodgates of die skies; the view that the aging dit ine king must 
•e rejuvenated by the blor)d of vigorous voimg followers; the view 
hat the storm go<i or the river god or some other creat malevolent 
oner must be sertevi. and that nothing ple.ises him so much as to 
ast on living men. uonan. an»l chihlrtn; the view that ancestral 
luls must be attended in the rnderworid or the Ovcrworld bv 
ose who lined and followed them on t.irth--tlicse ..re but a few 
long the notions that giw ri.sc to human sacrifice. Hut there can 
no doubt that this institution and the beliefs behind it were inti- 
irely ;ts.sociated with warfare, and that u.irs have been waged 
• the sake of victims for the sacrificial knives; the ctsc ofW 
tecs is in itself proof of that fact. 

The Spaniard.s under Cortc.s. in their battles uirh the natives, 
re repeatedly a,sromslicd by the enemy's efforts to c.ipturc them 
e rather than slay them on the bartlcfield; this, indeed, was a 
mg source of native M eakne.ss. as it often enafded the invaders 
:scapc when Alonrc/.uma's followers might have annihilated 
n. 1 he Aztecs, it .seems, were lc.ss aware that rhev were pro- 
ing their countiy in its dire need than that rhev were hunting 
victims to offer up to their gods, riic st.ate of mind of the 
nders is indicated by Prescott: 
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When Montezuma was asked, “Why he had suffered the republic 
of TIascala to maintain her independence on his borders,” he re- 
plied, “That she might furnish him with victims for his gods!” ^ 

The priests, with an attitude as bloodthirsty as that of the heretic- 
hunters of contemporary Europe, acted as professional fanners of 
the flames: 


As the supplj' began to fail, the priests, the Dominicans of the New' 
World, bellowed aloud for more, and urged on their superstitious 
sovereign bj the denunciations of celestial wrath. Like the niilitanr 
Churchmen of Christendom in the Middle Ages, thc\' mingled 
themseh’es in the ranks, and were conspicuous in the thickest of 
he fight by their hUlcous aspects and frantic gesnircs,® 


We have, in a word, not warfare for economic or political ends; 
we have warfare for the sake of religion, or rather for the sake of 
certain fanatical religious beliefs. 

The extent of the tribute ex.acted bv those beliefs is indicated by 
the annual strife between the warriors of .Mexico and those of 
TIascala, which was prearranged for the sake of sacrificial victims. 
Once a year the rv\-o factions clashed "not with the intention of 
kilhng one another, but with the object of taking prisoners for 
sacrifice on the altars of their respective war-gods^’ '* When one 
of the braves had been struck down, a tug-of-war occurred, in 
which his comrades stniggled to pull him back to safety, u hile his 
opponents tought to drag him into captivity. If caught by the 

ried to’ in a cage; after which he was 

^ freed * for 

Im freedom with a renowned warrior. Mis chances, however u ere 

shght; he must rout six adversaries; otherwise, his heart vould he 

mm „u, at the altar of the war god, I hfelhTo^Mi ' 

victim Burthl’o,“ r vf the 

t the estimates, according to Prescott vnrxr » 
tvveno, and fifty thousand a year. And the c,31’f h ^ 

ft tnav nLiJ T'““ '*"> “ «tl 

take of the goT B« to ttT«r,^7f 'ho 

6 to me Aaec, the whole process doubtless 
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seemed logical enough; in fact, at times it seemed logical even to the 
victims, some of whom, like the Christian martyrs before them, 
believed that they were embracing a glorious death and opening 
wide the highroads of heaven. Let us try to look at things through 
the eyes of the Indian. In his sight the gods were living beings, who 
required food and drink like other living beings, and might die 
unless properly nourished. And if they died, they could no longer 
bring fertility to the fields, nature would wither, and mankind 
starve. But what richer nourishment could the gods have than the 
source of ail life; blood? What could fill them with greater satis- 
faction, more abounding energv ? Iio\ve\'cr, if a little blood was 
good, more was better, and still more was bctrei yet. Therefore, 
let as many victims as possible be taken! I.ikc a miser whose gold 
only whets the craving for gohl, the gods bur inflamed their taste 
for blood by lapping up blood. Bur their appetite could not be 
denieu W Iiai inarteietl then the disagreeable drawback of an occa- 
sional war? Wliar mattered the lives of a few thousand victims 
annually when all life was at stake? 

Once the premises had been accepted, the conclusion became 
logical. Anti the premi!>c.s were accepted in the way of most articles 
of religious faith: unthinkingly. In that unscientific world of un- 
knov n and inexplicable phenomena, the basic assumption may have 
seemed rc.isonablc, if nor inescapaltle: rain from the gods, in return 
for the blood of human veins. And so the warr* ,;s fought for the 
rain god Tlaloc as well as for occasional choice .' Otims for Tez- 
carlipoca the wind god and bevies »>f victims for the war god 
Huit/ilopochfli. And yet they fought also for themselves; a little 
like the rabid Moslem or the battling V’iking, they thought that 
death in combat would insure their rise to the abode of the gods, 
where they would enjoy the delights of paradise. 

It is incontrovertible that, had the Aztecs had another set of be- 
liefs regarding rhe g<'ds, their social institutions would have been 
di/Tcrent; and their warfare might have been less perverted, or 
migltt not have occurred at all. 



Chapter 4 

Brigandage Exalted 


When the Aztecs swooped down in quest of victims for their 
sacrificial altars, they were indulging in one of the most prominent 
types of warfare known to the centuries; tixe raid for booty. True, 
the usual object of the raid for booty has not been human flesh for 
the jaws of the bloodthirsty gods; yet occasionally the goal has 
been something even more repulsive— human flesh for the pots of 
the aggressors; and sometimes it has been h uman flesh in the form 
o f slaves . That some of the most barbarous of early wars were 
actually slave-ta king raids see ms, in fact, beyond question. 

Tales of blood-smeared looters, brandishing their dripping spears 
and swords and spreading ashes and devastation in their wake, 
come to us from across all the ages, and might almost seem to mark 
all man’s history. Nevertheless, as we have seen, they ilo not mark 
all man’s history; among the least ci\'ilizcd peoples, wars arc not 
waged at all, or else arc fought for ends unconnected with booty. 
When, therefore, does the ravager and plunderer arise? At w'hat 
phase of man’s e.xistence do armed and organized robbers begin to 
prey upon peaceable comnmnities? 

It is evident that a people such as the Pygmies of the C>ongo, who 
had very httle or nothing at all in the way of possessions, would not 
be a target for brigandage. Raids for booty, when something beside 
human captives or human flesh is sought, do not occur unless there 
■is some booty to raid. A tribe must at least plant crops, or accumu- 
late food, cattle, or other valuables before it offers an incentive to 
the raiders. And the rise of such possessions evokes an emotion un- 
known before: the emotion of greed, of acquisitiveness, which is 
not contemporaneous with mankind on this globe though largely 
coexistent with possessing mankind. And what was the origin of the 
raiders? It is impossible to believe that they pillaged because they 
could not have existed without pillaging; after all, man had sup- 
ported himself on this planet fo" a long time by other means. But 

40 
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the p- ywth of w ealth did cre atc_a dangerous new psychological 
state. 

^ It Ls easy to envision what happened. A tribe of nomads, in the 
'course of their wanderings, chance to come to a rich valley, with 
villages more commodious than they have ever seen before, bright 
cloths and vases, and fat sheep and cattle browsing in the fields. In 
the mind of one of the savages a jealous thought arises: Why 
shouldn’t he too enjoy case and luxury? He communicates his idea 
to a comrade, who concurs: ‘‘Yes, why shouldn’t we take what we 
want? Are we nor stronger than the valley-dwellers?” . . . “Be- 
sides,” the tribal wizard or medicine man might add, “our god 
Wuz, the thunder-thrower, commands it. He will protect his chil- 
dren.” And so, after some exorcisms and other magical incitements, 
the plotters would wait for a very dark niglit, would steal down 
upon a village in the vallev', slay the unsuspecting populace, and 
possess ^^hcmselvcs of the village property, amid general rejoicings 
and ceremonies f)f rhanksgh ing to the god Wuz. 

■ But this would be only the beginning. Find ing it easier to sup- 
nio rt tlieinsclv es by otliex.pcople’s industry than to forage in the 
woods, the tribesmen wouUl make their raids regularly— one might 
almost say, professionally. They would honor the boldest and most 
successful raider; would esta blish a creed in which banditry, in the 
name of their chief god, was glorified as the most meritorious of 
callings; and would indoctrinate their sons in the ways of armed 
thievery. If necessary, they would even fight, 'since the victims 
might not always be as sheep awaiting the knife; and thus a martial 
code would develop among them, in which "Strength and skill at 
arms were exalted as the leading virtues; though if possible they 
would gain their ends by attacks in the night, without risk to their 
own skins. Moreover, the men of the tribe would find the new way 
of life a rousing and alluring one— much more interesting than pre- 
paring skins and grubbing for food; and so they would leave all the 
drudgery to the women, whom thenceforth they would disdain as 
beneath them, xvhilc they went forth on their gallant marauding. 

This, of course, is only an imagined example; but all the evidence 
indicates that it conforms to the facts. A known case in point is 
th at of the pueblo-builders of the s outlRwcst ern United States .^ 
These were peaceful corn-growing people, who had reached a 
Jiigher level of culture than the wild tribes of the surrounding 
pvildcrncss. The latter, not growing their own crops but learning 
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by experience when the maize would ripen, would hurl themselves 
dow n to obtain if when it was least defended; their depredations 
differed from other armed robbery chiefly in their scale. Largely as 
a result of these ravages, the corn-growing district shrank to about 
the limits of the San Juan Valley, in which it was originally 
centered; and therein we see how a civilized area can be restricted, 
even shriveled, by freebooters from without. Yet tlmugh warfare 
m ay be inherent in_tlT^ thefts, the origi nal impu lse is the brigand’s 
desire for easy loot. 

In many .'ases, to be sure, the raiders may be offshoots of the 
veA' civilization thev plunder; they m.ay have learned from experi- 
snee the meaning of posse.ssion. But the pertinent fact is that the 
•ise of ownership, whether in maize, cattle, falirics, or metals, 
irouses a new set of desires and inflames a new psychological out- 
ook in whole groups of men, who fall into a predatory way oi life, 
levelop the fighting creed and methods which that way of life 
lemand-s, and exalt the arrow and the sword because these are the 
neans of their JivelihooJ. 


II 

If the fighting was merely incidental in the case of the south- 
western raiders noted above, the same is true in man\’ of the tribal 
wars; the one purpose is to obtain the enemy’s property, and obtain 
it as cheaply and expeditiously as possible. In the Konde (Lake 
Nyasa region of East Africa), “When a chief wished to go to war 
he held secret council with his headmen and official advisers, the 
objective of the ‘war’ being to ‘eat’ the cattle of another chief.” *’ 
Similarly, in the Kenya district of East Africa, the aim is plunder, 
without any superimposed glamour: 

The various tribes of Kenya cannot be described as naturally war- 
like in disposition; there is no sort of feeling that war is honourable 
or desirable in itself, and when it occurred it was always for the 
purpose of obtaining some definite object, which was generally 
some form of plunder. A successful leader was respected and ad- 
mired, but more because he had secured some material benefits 
than because of his valor or prowess. If possible, the same results 
would always have been obtained by craft or fraud, for prefer- 
ence.® 

In such raids, the enemy would be in little personal danger un- 
less he got in the way of the raiders or tried to defend his cattle; in 
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Other words, the fight was for cattle but not necessarily against 
men. And in this it shows resemblances to the horse-stealing raids 
of the Plains Indians, who would at times terrify and on occasion 
even scalp the owners of the horses, but whose real object was 
theft, and who were actually waging war only in the manner of a 
highwayman holding up a stagecoach. 

But as a rule, in the case of the Indians and of most raiders for 
booty, the motive of robbery does not remain undiluted. Though 
man may readily descend to pillaging, he is so constituted that he 
demands some spirit-prop, some faith or belief to put a gloss over 
the ugly surface of banditry^ and elevate it into something dignified 
or noble. And so he fabricates the fiction known as honor or glory; 
he creates the heroic ideal, beneath whose magic he transforms the 
bare, raw face of thievery and brutality into something shining 
and resplendent. And having convinced himself that the wrongs he 
docs are feats of gallantry, and having the example and approbation 
of the . •'»nuinity to urge him on, the intrepid young warrior will 
nor hesitate to gouge out the heart of an enemy w’hose one offense 
is to have some desirable property. 

Both by the creed of valor and glory, and by the punishments 
and deterrents to tho.se who fall short of the accepted standard, 
uncivilized man has elevated the plundering foray to the plane of 
a heroic exploit. Thus among the Crow Indians, according to 
Robert H. Lowic, “Social standing and citizenship . . . were de- 
pendent on military prowess; and that was the only road to dis- 
tinction. . . . War was not the concern of a cla.. . nor even of the 
male sex, but of the whole population, from cratiic to grave. Girls 
as Avcll as boys derived their names from a f.-’nious man’s exploit. 
Women danced wearing scalps, publicly e.xhibited the men’s 
shields or weapons; and a woman’s lamentations over a slain son 
was the most clFcctivc goad to a punitive expedition. There are 
memories of a woman who w'ent to war; indeed, Muskrat, one of 
my women informants, claimed to have struck a coup and scalped 
a Piegan, thus earning songs of praise.” ‘ 

I'hough two manifest stimuli were booty and revenge, “Lust fo r 
faiuc-wasjix iomaticallv an end in a^ wa rfare.” ® And the artificial 
nature of this fame or glory is evident from the way in which it 
was defined. The rules were as definite as those of football or base- 
ball. The touching of an enemy, whether he was wounded or whole 
and whether or not the stroke served any intrinsic purpose, was 
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held to be a “coup”~something as meritorious in its way as a home 
run among modern diamond braves, llie snatching of the adver- 
sary’s bow or gun in hand-to-hand strife was deemed almost as 
great an honor-perhaps to be compared to a stolen home-base. 
And the theft of a horse from its picket in tlw hostile camp ranked 
third among the feats of renowm; while to be the “‘pipe-owner,” 
the planner of the raid, \t'as to be worthy of celebrity in the fourth 
degree. 

So deeply had the red-stained cuk been instilled that temperate 
counsel had iittiC chance to be beard. I o (jiiotc from another 
authority: 


rhe elders ot the neighboring tribes talked peace and at times 
sincerclv .sought it, bur the marauding traditions were so carefuJIv 
fostered that ranling for blood, captives and plunder uas on the 
fcrel o. scconJ mwrc The laJum «l„. I,»J 
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line, and so on. Men would try to save their lives when they could; 
and, indeed, constant prayers were heard among the Crows that 
the enemy might be killed easily and safely; but on the other hand, 
a cornpetitum not only with the foe but among the tribesmen was 
certain to develop. Just as a football star, a tightrope performer, or 
an actor may revel in his difficult work, but would drop it the 
moment the pr(»spcct of applause was withdrawn, so the Indian 
fighter might regard the raids with pride and delight, though he 
coiiW sec fif) reason to continue if the crowd did not stand by, ready 
to shout “Bravo!” But under the stimulus of admiration, even death 
might not .seem too great a penaltv. 

Lnder the stiinuius of admiration, even death may be painted in 
alluring hue». (ict)rge bird (trinncll has stated the case in regard 
to the Cheyen/ies: 

Boys and youth were trained to feel that the most important thing 
in life 'V,. Ih' braw; that death was not a thing to be avoided; 
that, in fact, it was better for a man to be killed while in his full 
viyor rnnn to w :iit unril his prime past, his prowess were failinor, 
aiui Ite could n/> longer acliievc th<»se fears which ro all seemed so 
desirable.’' 

But this does not tell the full story. When a vonth grew to man- 
hood, he would naturally wish to cspcmsc a maiden of the tribe. 
But w hat sort of a reception could he expect unless he had proved 
his meftle on the warpath? What sort of reception could a modern 
, oung American man expect from the average American damsel if 
le w as stiginati/ed by the community as a wartime slacker? Since 
he cold hand ot social disapproval was upon him. the chill w'ould 
■onimunicarc itself to whomever shared his fare— and the girl who 
vcrkiokcd this incubus would indeed be compellingly in love, 
o when the man sought to woo the maiden by \vrapping his 
lanket about her, a stinging query as to the foes he had slain might 
ad the courtship. ^ 

Bur the Plains Indians were not alone in using the mating desire 
a goad along rhe warpath. Among the Salubba of southwestern 
sia, a variation of the .same method is employed: 

:fore the att.ack the tribal emblem Abu-d-l)hur Ls fastened to a 
mel which walks in the midst of the bravest youths on horseback, 
ae warriors are accompanied by the prettiest women and girls of 
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the camp, who, with their bosoms bared and hair loosened, keep 
shouting: 

“He \\'ho runs away today shall never receive anything from 
us. . . In order to raise the courage and steadfastness of his war- 
riors the chief orders the Afra, a fancy litter, to be placed «nt a 
she-camel and the handsomest of the girls to take her place on it.*" 

If a natural pugnacity led the men to battle, wouhl there be any 
need to superimpose the stimulus of feminine beauty? 

in 

Among certain groups, we can observe the actual de\ elopmcnt 
of a raiding tradition. 

Take the Abiponcs of the Chaco region of South America. I'hcsc 
tribesmen arc not believed ever to have included more than a thou- 
sand u'arriors, yet overran vast districts, stealing horses by the 
drove, and spreading bloodshed and destruction. \Vitliin five or siv 
generation.s, an obscure, poverty-ridden agricultural tribe living in 
mat tents converted itself into a band of terrorists bringing remind- 
ers of the Mongol horsemen. And how was the tr.m.sformation 
accomplished? Partly, of course, through the importation of the 
horse, but largely, also, through a change in the people’s state of 
mind. First, by the hatred implanted by the white invaders, and the 
lust for revenge. And, secondly, by the dcvehjpment of a military 
tradition. Their chiefs apparently had no peacetime authority, but 
chieftainship became important in war, and was passed on from 
father to son— though not unless the son hatl shown himself brave 
and able. Secret societies admitted their members oti the ba.sis of 
valor; and a complicated ceremony, to test the man’s hardihood and 
fortitude, was enacted whenever a candidate uas rai.scd to the 
honored rank of hochcri. And .so the fighting spirit and fighting 
methods were engendered. To raid and deal terror appear to have 
been the chief objectives of the tribe; but the fury against the in- 
vader, even when aided by the vast maneuverability supplied by 
the horse, would not ! ave sufficed without the military traditions 
which sent the men forth on the warpath with a fanatical frenzy. 

Another tribe, the Mbaya-Kadiueo, went even further in their 
explosive development of militarLsm. We see here the actual birth 
of a military class, and the corresponding rise of slavery; the lead- 
ers seized from the Spaniards and Portuguese the idea that war 
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could be waged most successfully if the soldiers existed as a caste 
apart, without the need to give time or energy to food production. 
But, obviously, food did have to be produced. Many warrior tribes 
have solved the problem, at least in part, by passing the heavy 
work over to the women, while the males pursued the manly ways 
of valor. The Mbaya-Kadiueo went a step further, by enslaving 
the Chane people, from whom they had drawn almost every no- 
table previous development in their civilization; being thus freed 
by the labor of their vassals, they made their men an exclusive 
military class, 'I hus, as so often throughout history, we see how 
warfare leads to exj)loitarion. And thus, even more importantly, we 
observe the contagion of an idea. 'I'hc white invaders had a military 
class, who did nor work the fields nor build the houses; therefore 
the Indians too would have an exclusive militar\' class, though the 
cost was the enslavement of a friendly tribe. It is true, of course, 
that many other tribes had the example of the whites and did not 
follovt it; out it was nor always possible to follow it, at least with- 
out violation of ancient traditions; and, besides, ideas are like seeds, 
of which multitudes may rake to the wind for every one that 
sprouts. 

But to ob.scrvc nuist vividly the deliberate production of a raid- 
ing ment.iliry, we must turn to Africa. Among the Bantu tribe of 
Mapiitju, for example, if the warriors disobeyed their chief’s com- 
mand to return to the battle after a defeat, they might be humili- 
ated by having to get down on their knees and ! ..toh xvater like 
w'omcn; and, in addition, they might be obliged to pur out a brush 
fire with their bare hands.” I hcsc incitements n> a warlike state of 
mind, however, were mildness itself b\' comparison with the meth- 
ods adopted by that notorious tribe of marauders, the Zulus. 

At the close of the eighteenth century, the Zulus were a small, 
'nconspicuous group. But they .swiftly ilevclopcd a terroristic power, 
which reached its apogee in 1S14; under their war-chief Chaka and 
■jis successor Dingaan, they made themselves a scourge to the sur- 
•ounding peoples, whom they cither incorporated into their empire 
)r annihilated (preserving only the y, ing boys and girls). Their 
istcnsible object, like that of the other .Vfrican tribes, w’as cattle 
heft; cattle formed the basis of their society; and their wars were 
LO more than organized cattle raids. But the significant thing is 
heir manner of inciting the raiding psychology. Bloodshed was 
tcir goal and ideal; as among certain other militant peoples, a 
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youth was nor held to Iiavc reached manhood until he had taken 
human life. Since a slur against the young male’s maturity and 
\iriliry is the supreme insult, it would be a rare youth that would 
not try for his victim. 

From early childhood, the 7ai1u had been drilled for army life. 
Every rc<rimcnt had children in training; the military segregation 
of boys began at the age of seven. Yet even with all this prepara- 
tion, the le.iders did nor trust to the fighting spirit to keep the 
recruit in line. Among various other inducements, not the Ica.sf 
prominent was rhe force of terror; the evident aim was to make the 
dread of the commanders overmaster the dread of the enemy. Let 
the warrior not come back without his dagger, his assegai-not 
unless he wished to be killed. And let him not shirk his duty dur- 
ing the conllicr! The chieftain Chaka, evidently realizing the im- 
portance of morale, ordained that cowards should not be allowed 
to live; and took rhe practical precaution of designating a few men 
as cowards after each engagement, whether or not anyone had 
flinched before the foe. 

And as if this were not enough, the chieftaitt made no provision 
for return marches. 7'he troops could move in one direction only! 
If they retreated— or if they were dcfcated -some hardeneil regi- 
ment would be ordered to kill them in a body. 

It is therefore evident that Chaka was no believer in “nature” as 
a sufficient goad to the ettmbative impulse. I Te had greater reliance, 
obviously, un the impulse of self-preservation, which made it more 
dangerous nor to fight than to fight, and created cowards by play- 
ing upon men’s fear of being designated cowards. His methods 
show that he found his followers malleable to the suasion of terror; 
and depended for his successes quite as much upon their docility 
beneath a ruthless command as upon their pugnacity in the face 
of the enemy. 

It is possible, however, that given rhe militar)- tradition and the 
military ideas which he had built up, Chaka could have erected a 
warlike machine even w'ithout Draconian measures suc^i as the 
massacre of cowards and recalcitrants. And this brings us to an all- 
important point: that most men arc no more able to escape from the 
atmosphere of opinion in which they are reared than they can leave 
the phy.sical atmosphere that surrounds them; most men accept 
their beliefs ready-made no less unqucstioningly than they do their 
tribal customs. If they are told fnjm early childhood and never 
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given reason to doubt that the ruler of the world is the demon 
Epi-wce-juk, who rides the back of the thunder clouds like a great 
black panther and spits down the rain from between his hissing 
jaws, in most cases they will never doubt the reality and the pan- 
ther qualities of the demon Epi-wee-juk. If they arc taught that the 
moon is a mother-goddess who requires monthly burnt offerings 
of grain or goats, or if they are incessantly warned that it is unholy 
to bathe in a certain stream at the time of the new moon, or that it 
is unpropitious to plant the crops when five long-tailed birds are 
seen coming from the south, or that the death of a man with red 
sores on his skin or red patches on his checks proves that a witch 
has committed murder and must be hunted and slain-if men are 
sufficiently indoctrinated w'ith such ideas, and indoctrinated suffi- 
ciently early, they will accept them implicitly, and make them the 
launching platforms for their deeds. This is easily demonstrable, 
for unsf'phisticatcd men throughout the world have acted upon 
precisely this type of belief. Furthermore, if the inculcated faith or 
tradition proclaims that a sword is wortii a thousand plowshares, 
that a man whose hands are m)r crimsoned w ith enemy blood is no 
man at all, and that no self-re.specting woman would defile herself 
with the embrace of such a sub-male, then the atmosphere of opin- 
ion would give the youth no choice except to be a warrior or an 
outlaw. Mere we have an artificially developed creed sen ing as the 
support and background of militarv' institutions, v hich would col- 
lapse with the collapse of the creed. 

Actually, there is no e,\trcme of conduct whicii men xvill not 
espouse as natural and reasonable, if only thc\ move in a dense 
enough attnosphcrc of belief Tlic institutions of cannibalism, of 
head-hunting, of human sacrifice, of the suttee or widow-burning, 
of slave-trading and slave-hunting, of witch-hunting .such as agi- 
tated civilized Europe and America, and of the Inquisitorial tor- 
ture-chamber and stake, arc but a few from among the catalogue 
of horrors that men will apprt»vc and perpetuate if the annosphere 
of belief be .sufficiently thick. So why .should warfare be an ex- 
ception to the rule? If men will chase ghosts and witches and red- 
den altars with human blood beneath the persuasion of their beliefs, 
kvill they not wage war for the same reason? And just as the belief 
nay be the sole incentive to the shocking social conduct of certain 
incivilized peoples, so it may be the exclusive cause of their wars. 

Though we also sre powerfully ruled by opinion, we seldom 
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realize the extent of this force in simpler societies; we seldom un- 
derstand how often it is the guiding power of their life. Clark 
Wissler has expressed the facts as to the American Indian: 

W^hite people living with the American natives arc repeatedly 
astonished at their extreme sensitiveness to disapproval and ridicule. 
In fact, the whole control of the local group in aboriginal days 
seemed to have been exercised b)- admonition and mild ridicule in- 
stead of by force and punishment.’" 

And Bronislaw .Malinowski, in a revealing monograjih,’^ has 
shown how native society among the Melanesians is governed by 
the power of prestige and opinion; how men, who might otherwise 
shirk their obligations, arc held back by what tliey would lose in 
the regard of the community; how the disapproval of the majority 
may be a sufficient deterrent or punishment for crime; how the 
rules owe their power not only to material self-interest but to 
ambition and vanity; and how a damper on extreme action is the 
fear of suicide, which may occur if a man or woman lias some sin 
or outburst of passion to expiate, or has been unjustly injured and 
wishes to protest or reveal an intolerable situation. The objectives, 
of course, vary widely, but the incentives that bow the natives to 
communal opinion and even drive them to the extreme of suicide 
are of the same breed and ilature as those that goad men on to w'ar- 
farc. In all cases alike, the actions are subject to the atmosphere of 
belief and the psychological currents set up w ithin that atmosphere. 
And thus, despite all the surface differences, the situation is exactly 
the same when a girl in the Trobriand Islands jumps from a palm- 
tree so as to redeem herself in her j>cople’s eyes from the insult 
inflicted by her suitor, and when a Plains Indian or a Zulu takes tf) 
the warpath in order that the tribcsfolk may nor despise him as a 
coward and a half-man. 



Chapter 5 

Kings, Human Victims, and 
Gold-Seekers 


W'c have seen tliar, judging; from all the available evidence, 
Paleolithic man led an iinwarlike existence. As already suggested, 
it is the almost universal opinion of Paleolithic archeologists that, 
with the possible exception of the enigmatic >olutrean laurel leaf, 
the Old Stone Age of western I'urope contains no artifact which 
can be interpreted as a specialized man-killing weapon. Corre- 
spondingly, we have observed that recent makers of stone imple- 
ments either have no group fighting at all. or else have nothing 
more warlike than occasional relatively unsanguinarj’- feuds. But we 
have also noticed that, as agriculture replaces food-gathering and 
the network of customs and beliefs grows more complex, merciless 
conflicts do brc.ak out, sometimes rooted in religious and ceremonial 
ideas, but frequently revolving about the greed for possessions and[ 
usually bolstered by artificially nourished concepts of honor, glory, 
and the heroic ideal. 

I When wc turn back to the Old Sttme Age and trace the ancestry 
of war, wc find indications of the same line of development as 
among the latter-day aborigines; first, a pristine era without organ- 
ized fighters, and then the gradtial or sudden appearance of attack- 
ing bands. This docs nor mean that random affrays or personal 
feuds m;iy not have occurred, or that there was necessarily a 
“Golden Age of Peace” such as the ancient Greek poets and cer- 
tain moderns have loved to describe. But it tloes mean that there 
was a period without organized strife— without militaiv mcthotls, 
training, or tradition. The statement i>f V. Gordon Childe regard- 
ing the early dwellers in the Danube Valley might apply to many 
peoples at the dawn of civilization; 

The earliest Danubians seem to have been peaceful folk; weapons 
of war as against hunters’ tools arc absent from their graves.* 

5 * 
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But how did the change to warfare occur? The answer should 
be found in our previous observations. We saw that, while the 
blood avengers and the religious zealots might stain themselves with 
Tore, it is the lure ofjiossgsagjlS-that jeads m^^q^ 
zed large-scaTe conflict. Just as the Zulus would not have banded 
rogi^er fr^tlw cattle raids and imposed their ferocious military 
liscipline had there been no cattle to steal, so the first significant 
.varriors of the white race would not have swung their swords had 
hev seen no prospect of loot. All the evidence suggests that civili- 
;arion had attained a considerable development, various arts and 
•rafts bad sprung up, and a settled, comparatively comfortable 
node of life had been evolved before the plunderers were induced 
o strike. 

Apparently the earliest civilizations of the Mediterranean, by 
iriginating the idea of luxury and wealth, implanted the craving 
or luxury and wealth in the minds of the barbarians swarming at 
heir verge. Thus the generalization which Childe makes as to 
desopotarnia mav' be extended to other lands: “'rhe growth of 
ailitarism might be justified first by the necessity of defending 
he wealth of Babylonia against plundering raids of barbarians from 
he desert and the mountain.” * It has also been suggested that the 
hortsighted bus iness zeal of the cont em p orary industrialists con- 
r ibuted to the war-making . We have reason to belic\’e that the 
raders of tlie civilized world, four thousand years ago, provided 
[.the wild tribes of the Jiorrh with their best bronze weapons— 

! thereby falling into the folly^ that later peoples have repeated again 
•and again to their deadly cost. “Commercial greed would seem, 
even at this early date,” writes F. G. Scott Elliot, “to have been 
unaffected by any, even the most obvious forebodings.” ’ Enlarg- 
ing on this interpretation, Childe explains that, “at least in Den- 
mark and southern England, the costly' bronze armament merely 
consolidated tiic authority of the ruling groups as did the knight’s 
armor in the Middle Ages. . . . But the petty chieftains were now 
equipped with weapons not only to enforce obedience on their 
followers but also to lead them to conquer the new lands that their 
still neolithic rural economy demanded— even to plunder the rich 
civilization that had unwittingly armed them.” * 

It is not quite clear how the Neolithic rural economy demanded 
the plundering of “the rich civilization that had unwittingly armed 
them ; in any case, one finds it liard to believe that the wanderers 
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of the northern woods and marshes, had they been denied the boon 
of bronze, could not have continued to exist quite as before, doubt- 
less as backward and as contented as ever. But granted their new 
super-weapons (which must have seemed as revolutionary as does 
the atom bomb today), and granted also the jealousy and greed 
evoked by the sight of ease and comfort— and what could we ex- 
pect? Inevitably, the raiding psychology. And so the makers of the 
bronze weapons were felled by their own customers, or their cus- 
tomers’ sons. 

Cent uries late r, after the invention of iron tools^^ the same stupid - 
ijy was repeated; again the tribesmen of the north, drawn by the 
lust of po^cssions, swept down upon the civilized cities; and 
swinging the swords furnished by the forges of those very cities, 
dealt irreparable blows in Greece, Crete, and ekewhcrc. The case, 
however, may have been complicated, as some writers have insisted, 
by the rise of offshoots from the civilized communities, who de- 
veloped a ;>iilitary state of mind and a greed for easy gain, and 
turned back to pillage and destroy their own defenseless parents. 

All the above suggests that war may have been, as M. J. Massing- 
ham contends, “the purely artificial product of a civilization gone 
rotten.” * This conclusion is rcinforceu by the fact that agriculture 
and the attendant civilized developments may exist and have existed 
without a descent into warfare. “. . . in Africa none of the first 
igricultural migrations were warlike. It was these peoples who 
:aught the first brunt of African warfare, for the obvious reason 
hat they were settled in mine-bearing (viz... wc.'.lth-producing) 
•egions, which aroused the covetousness of the predatory w^arrior, 
vho followed some restless and scheming princeling belonging to 
he very family and community he first quitted and then attacked, 
ic or his descendants.” “ 

Behind these “scheming princelings’’— whether they were degen- 
rate offspring of civilization, or outsiders indficrrinated with the 
reed of the destroyer— two sets of intimateU related beliefs are to 
le seen. The firs t is concerned with kingship am) leadership 
• ^er^ . And the §£caud is conncctc.l with a peculiar, develop ed 
St of acq njgirivp involving not only the accumulatigii! of 

lanimare pro perty and gold, but the capture of human victiins for 
icrificc or slavery. 
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Amonjj many uncivilized tribes, well-defined leadership is un- 
known. Soineriincs, as with certain South American Indians and 
various tribes in Liberia, Madagascar, New Zealand, and elsewhere, 
the medicine man has considerable power, aiul may even be one 
with the chief; now and then, as with the tribes of northwestern 
America, it is the rich man that has most influence, though tlierc 
are, strictly speaking, no chiefs; freijucntly, as with the Plains In- 
dians and the Jibaros of Ecuailor, the chief functions in war only. 
But history provides notable examples of w'ar-chiefs v\’ho have been 
able to maintain their authority after the hostilities were over; and 
the case of the Mbaya-Kadiueo Indians, mentioned in the last 
chapter, shows how it is possible for war-chiefs and their followers 
deliberate!)' to elevate themselves as a warrior caste, taking advan- 
tage of a warlike atmo-sj-ihere to force economic and political 
domination upon a captive people. Here we find, in the war-bred 
state of mind, not only a situation that leads to violence among 
ruling groups, but one that produces the ruling groups themselves. 
For the psychological attitudes that make men try to impose their 
w'ill in warfare are the attitudes that make them try to impose their 
will in peace as well. 

Nevertheless, therejs a niore iniporiaat relationship between war 
a ad leadership t han in the-direct transformation of war-made lead- 
ers into peacetime autocrats. For chieftains were probably not in 
most cases originally associated with ideas of war; the evidence 
indicates, rather, that they were involved with ideas of magic when 
not concerned with the simple need for administration— and that 
their warlike connections developed later. The fact that some 
savage kings are killed when they show signs of physical impair- 
ment, or even when it) the prime of life, indicates the belief that 
they are filled with a fnagical essence which must pass on undimin- 
ished to a successor. And in many regions the idea of kingship is 
intermingled with that of nature and of divinity; the king is identi- 
fied with a natural force, such as the sun or a river, upon which the 
people depend for life; and accordingly he is worshipped as if he 
is that natural force. “I am Cyrus, King of the universe,” die cele- 
brated Persian conqueror proclaimcd.L . . “I have made the heavens 
and the earth, is the boast which a scribe of the twentieth Egyp- 
tian dynasty accredits to a dead king. “1 have ordered the moun- 
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tains and formed all that is thereon. I am he who made the water, 
creating the inundation. ... I make the hours and create the days; 
I send the festival of the New Year and form the river.” ® 

We may be inclined to smile, not too indulgently, at this “I am 
God” attitude. Ilur we should remember that the people of the 
ancient world had nor our facilities for judging the scientific evi- 
dence. What awe, what reverence, what dread must have attached 
to the person of liim who, in popular belief, could throw up the 
mountains and create the river! ffow men must have bowed in 
terror and adoration before the being upon whom, in their own 
unquestioning view, their very lives depended! Surely, the object 
of all this fear and veneration would really have been superhuman 
if he had not himself been impressed— yes, if he had not been con- 
verted to the idea that he was of a superior sul>tancc, which en- 
titled him to command and trample upon mere commoners! From 
this state of mind there arises the absolute monarch, the despot. 
\nd from the .absolute monarch there springs the ruthless war- 
leader. 'I he process ma\’ be long, involving many generations, as 
in Egypt; but once you have a leader who is held to be the source 
af all power and the distributor of all rights, you have a man who 
vvill drive his people forth for the sake of his omi aggrandizement, 
dory, or authority. .And usually the road will lead through ex- 
jloitarion and slavery to ^^■ar. 

By way of a beginning, when vast irrigation works are built as 
n Fgj'^pt or .Mesopotamia or vast monuments arc cc'structed, what 
norc simple than for the divine sovereign to commai’.d the labor of 
is people? Being divine, has he not the right to command it? Has 
e not likewise the right to requisition part of the produce of their 
elds as his own just share? And later, when he has waxed fat and 
esires to exploit some other country, what more natural than that 
e should assert his godhood in order to arm the youth of the land? 
.nd what more natural than that the people should bow and yield 
> the great life-giver, the source of all bounties and punishments, 
•eading to disobey even if the thougltt of rebellion ever entered 
icir superstitious minds? With the .evcrencc for their divine 
ader on the one hand, and the lure of honor and booty on the 
her, the stage was all set for the fury of pillaging armies. 

All this would not have been possible, however, without what 
L J. Perry terms an “education in violence”— which was accom- 
ished not only through the example of the ruthlcssness of leaders, 
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but through the growth of various ideas, mostly connected with 
acquisition. And the earliest of these, as we have seen, have to do 
with the seizure not of inanimate property but of human victims. 

Though head-hunting today survives at most in a few remote 
jungles, the principle behind it has been almost universal among 
peoples at the dawn of civilization. In order to provide nourislimcnt 
for the crops, or to launch a war canoe or open a canoe house 
under proper auspices, or to appease the wind god or the rain 
demon or the souls of ancestors, one must either secure a few heads 
of neighbors or enemies, or else capture the neighbors or enemies 
whole and offer them on the altar of the gods. As a substitute, how- 
ever, if the neighbors and enemies are uncooperative and keep at 
a safe distance, one may cut down a few of one’s kinsfolk, or even 
one’s own sons and daughters. We have seen the extremes of 
human sacrifice among the Aztecs, and the close connection of this 
institution with warfare; but the Aztecs, as already noted, merely 
carried a world-u idc custom to its logical if hidci>us climax. 

Among scores of peoples-thc Druids of Britain, the .Arabs, 
the Phoenicians, the Cireeks, the Romams, the rnc,as, the Mayas, the 
Fijians, and innumerable other groups— a cult of human sacrifice 
has existed. Frequently, .as with the .Aztecs or the Norsemen in 
their offerings to Odin, it was the prisoner of war who was 
siicrificcd. But the victim wris not alwa\'s the warrior; the Skidi 
Pawnee.s, for example, would capture an enemy maiden, treat her 
with especial consideration', then one night would suddenly seize 
her, string her up between twaj poles, and shoot her through the 
heart. Even more striking, however, was the case of tlie Khonds of 
India, who, before the British in the last century put a halt to the 
practice, had a well-developed cult of human sacrifice, raising 
prisoners to be immolated somewhat as we raise cattle for the 
slaughterhouse. While the connection with the god of fertility is 
here usually more evident than a relationship with the local /Mars, 
in Jeypore it was “the blood-rcd god of battle Manccksoroo” who 
had to be placated. “1 hus on the eve of battle, or when a new fort, 
or even an important village is to be built, or when danger of any 
kind is to be averted, this sanguinary being mu.st be propitiated 
with human blood.” “ 

When we have a mind so dominated by false ideas, and so im- 
mured against normal sympathies that it will seek the bloody death 
of fellow beings for magical ends, we have a mind that will not 
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cbcl at the brutalities of warfare, and may even embrace such 
•rutalities eagerly for the sake of those same magical ends or other 
nds equally desired. 7'hus we return to the conclusion that an 
education in violence” is necessary to reconcile men to human 
icrifice, and that the same force leads them toward war. And this 
docs in two u'ays: by a hardening of the spiritual fiber, which 
lakes war and its atrocities appear tolerable; and by a demand for 
ictims, who can be supplied (with greatest satisfaction to the local 
opulation) from foreign sources. 

One may note the convergence of several lines of belief. The 
.crifice of the divine king, which may prove inconvenient or may 
icounter objections from the king himself, can be avoided by the 
miolation of substitutes, \vho may be tiffcred in ever-increasing 
imbers, and may be obtained most painlessly from other peoples, 
t the same time, companies of rct,iincrs for dead lords may be 
und from the same source, which likewise may be tapped for 
iman offerings to place under the doorposts of houses, or to seal 
) in gates or bridges, or to throw into wells or bury in the fields 
a guaranty of good crops or as safeguards against storm demons 
d disaster. 'I'lius warlike raids may arise for the sake of human 
Minis. And when in time the idea dawns that the captives may be 
ire useful as living servants than as dead offerings, human sacri- 
e gives birth to slavery, itself a fruitful source of war; there 
•ms to be reason to accept the view, e.vprc.ssed bv Edward 
estcrmarck and others, that slaverv originated in war and con- 
cst. Even though not all the earliest slave raids may have 
mined from human sacrifice, note how the vicious circle con- 
ucs: slaverv having sprung from warfare, wars will spring from 
I’crv, or rather for the sake of raking slaves or in the rebellions 
slaves or armed precautions against such rebellions. And so 
n’s education in violence will continue. 

Inc thing to mark in all this is the genuineness of the original 
icf, however mistaken. The Phoenician mother who saw her 
t-born devoured by Baal doubtless surrendered him with tor- 
itt in her heart even if with tight-drawn lips and stoical eyes; 
felt that her actions were right, and lor the general good; her 
it was not unlike that of many a mother throughout the ages 
L*n her son girded on a sword or shouldered a musket and went 
h at the command of his god, the State. And similarly when 
'aham in the Old Testament was willing to sacrifice his first- 
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bom fo Jehovah. Beneath the very I>arbarisni of the act there may 
be somcihmer hcroic-the sacrih'cc must he made, therefore let it be 
wide with indexible will. Even when the current mores demand 
selV-iniou)Iafu>n-a.s many a Hindu woman proved when she con- 
simied herself ro the flames of the suftee, or as Spartan boys sho^ved 
when in their city’s declining period they let themselves be 
flogged to death in Iiysterical orgies-thc victim who has been suffi- 
ciently drilled in the current creed u ill not ordinarily hold back. 

It is all a question of what tuition the mind has received. If it has 
been taught the ways of human sacrifice, slavery, or warfare, it 
will accept human sacrifice, slavery, or warfare as natural and right. 
And that is why inmimcrabie victims have bled on the altars of 
innumerable peoples; and that also is why the kings of early times, 
having won popular recognition of their divine status and enlisted 
the gods on the side of their depredations, have been able to break 
through the normal peaceable inclinations of their subjects and to 
found military aristocracies whose exploits during forty centuries, 
according to one annalist, make up “the greater part of what usu- 
ally passes for history,” 


III 

The accumulation of human booty, though it may have pointed 
the way to the accumulation of boots' in cattle and inanimate prop- 
erty and even to the comjuest of territory, docs not represent the 
acquisitiveness that has been most prominent throughout the ages, 
or most conspicuously connected with warfare. 

Ordinarily, aetjuisitive impulses and activities hax'c centered 
about one word; gold. And this, when one comes to think of it, is 
a strange thing. For gold is something that cannot be eaten. It Is 
something that cannot be made into a cloak against the cold; it has 
no power to fertilize the fields, nor any medicinal qualities; it is 
too soft to be of use in a.\cs, hammers, or plowshares, and too 
scarce ro be of much utility in the wails of buildings; in most prac- 
tical ways, it is inferior to iron and copper, and even to flint; and 
consequently it is considered worthless as any pebble by savages 
not indoctrinated in civilized ways. And yet this metal, intrinsically 
almost valueless, has played a dominant parr in human affairs; has 
been a goal and an allurement throughout the centuries; has incited 
explorations and migrations; has caused thrones to topple and ern- 
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pires to crack; has built up great areas, and devastated areas, and 
been a major historical stimulus to the disputes of individuals and 
the wars of nations. Surely the reason, since it cannot be found in 
external nature, must be in the mind exclusively, and in the beliefs 
and desires distilled by the mind. Therefore, if wc would under- 
stand the background of the gold-engendered wars, we must un- 
derstand the background of man’s reverence for gold. 

We may notice, to begin with, that although other media of 
exchange (such as strings of shells) ha\c been devised by certain 
peoples, acqui.sitivcness has nowhere evolved to its full rapacity 
where gold has nor been at the basis of trade. Among the Incas, in 
whose communistic state both gold and silver occurred in fabulous- 
seeming quantities, the precious metals were prized only because 
they “could readily be made into beautiful objects fit for the use 
and ailornmcnt of the rulers of the land, but not at ail fit to be used 
as a symbol of value.’’ " And much the same is true of the Mayas, 
who would .ii.ike bells and other artistic articles of gold, which 
was no more an incentive to avarice or to warfare than are marble 
and onj'x among us. W hat, therefore, was there in men’s minds to 
produce the sharp dilfercnce between the Incas and Mayas and 
scores of t>thcr peoples' 

Perhaps the entire reason will never be known. But G. F.Iiot 
Smith, in his Hunuii History, provides an answer— and one that is 
plaitsible not only because of the specific facts adduced, but be- 
cause it is consistent with what wc know of the ip» oral reactions 
of early man. In ancient times, according to this ana.'xsis, the Red 
Sea cowrie shells, whose shape was suggestive of life-giving prop- 
erties, M'ere highly valued as charms; they were deposited by the 
myriads in the old i'gyptian gnives, and were used by the living 
as amulets on necklaces and girdles. After a time, however, people 
at a distance from the sea had dilficulty in securing the shells, and 
contrived imitations of clay, xvhich by degrees gave place to more 
attractive imitations made from the yellow metal which they found 
in the desert. Accordingly, gold irsclf came to be prized; the 
magical qualities originally attributed t ' the cowrie shells were 
ascribed to the gold as well— even when its shape was not that of 
the cowrie. Thus, unintentionally, the early believers in magic 
enthroned the yellow^ metal. 

To sustain this conclusion, the author olTcrs many bits of inde- 
pendent evidence. Take, for example, the case of India. In the 
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ancient Satapatha-Brah?mna, according to Professor Smith, gold 
is “said to be immortal, born of fire, the rejuvenator of mankind, 
conferring long life and many offspring upon its possessors. . . . 
Gold was endowed by the sun with its beautiful ct)lor and luster, 
and shone with the brilliancy of the Sun-God. Hence it w'as 
regarded as a source of life, as well as of light and fire.” 

Not only in India, but in Mesopotamia, China, and Pgypt, gold 
was esteemed as the charmed life-giver. In the latter country, it 
was valued as one of those substances that could prolong the ex- 
istence of a dead king and turn him into a divine being--a view 
which not only gave it the enchantment of Aladdin’s lamp but 
prompted rulers to send out expeditions to fibtain this supernatural 
prescription for immortality. It was inevitable that it should also 
prompt them to anv' fighting that might be incidental to their quest. 

The process, to be sure, was a slow one. But from the mind-made 
magical qualities of gold, other mind-made qualities took birth, so 
that a small quantity of the metal came to be treasured as the 
equivalent of d.ays of work, of a plot of land, of a yoke of oxen, 
of a house or a boat or of sorely needed food. Thus commerce 
and magic began to mingle, and the artificial value given to gold 
found expression in ancient Sumer in a gold currency. Not th.tt 
there was any natural relationship between the dense, glittering 
metal and the objects it would purcha.se, the ser\ iccs it would com- 
mand, and the sacrifices it would entail; it was merely that the mind 
of man provided the link, and conferred prestige .ind piled power 
upon him who could dig or buy, extort or steal enough of the 
favored substance. With sticli an incentive, the path was paved for 
small-scale and large-scale quarreling over gold. 

Thus we see how the artificially inflamed beliefs and desires be- 
hind one metal have given a fiery prod to the acquisitive itnpul.se, 
and have been responsible for wave after wave of warfare. It is 
known, of course, how large a part the lust of gold has had in 
stimulating bloodthirsty raids among scores of peoples; how' it en- 
couraged the Vik’ngs to their looting expeditions, how it spurred 
the A.ssyrians, the early Greeks, the Romans to pillaging affrays, 
sometimes organized on a vast scale; how it made possible the 
mercenary armies of (j recce and Carthage, and of tnctlieval and 
modern times; and how-most important of all~it nourished a 
spirit of callousness and of violence that tended toward war’s in- 
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definite propagation, somewhat as a fire will tend to indefinite 
burning, so long as fuel remains. 

But we shall return to all this in later chapters. For the present, 
let us note one important further bit of evidence, in regard to the 
barbarian hordes that were the bane of civilized communities in 
ancient and medieval times, and that were responsible for some of 
history’s most devastating wars. In the migrations of these plunder- 
ing multitudes, historians of the economic school have been wont 
to sec nothing more than a search for food. Modem research, how- 
ever, has shown that the 1 luns, 'l urks, Mongols, and other nomadic 
warriors sought something more alluring and glittering than bread: 

They arc not seeking food, but someone whom they may domi- 
nate. 'Fhey have moved from gold-field to gold-field, imposing 
themselves as rulers on the peaceful sedentarv :!.,''iculturists. . . . 
'I’o say that Asia has been devoid of adei|uate pasturage is absurd; 
for as Douglas Carruthers has shown in his w'ork on Unknotan 
Monf'ol-j, arc thousands of square miles of fertile pasturage 
in Dzungaria that never have been tenanted by nomads or irri- 
gators. 'T he reason for the absence of the irrigators lies in the fact 
that, with one exception, none of the rivers contains gold. . . 

Here, as in so man\- historic cases, titc idea behind gold is the 
idea behind migration, invasion, and warfare. And it is not eco- 
nomic or biological necessity that dviminatcs; it is a psychological 
persuasion. It is a thought, a desire, which, founded upon a magical 
belief, has been coiwerted into a devouring passi' and thunders 
across cities and civilizations with the blindness of an avalanche. 




II 


Sword -Wielders of the 
Ancient W^orld 




Chapter 6 

The Land of the Pharaohs 


Whether or not certain moderns are correct in regarding Egypt 
as the mother of civili/.arion, one of the first and greatest of re- 
corded civilizations diil arise in the valley of the Nile. And because 
we here sec men emerging from the prehistoric dimness into the 
light of an advanced society, we have one of the best opportunities 
for observing the reactions of a new civilization to the problems 
of peace and war. 

All the indications arc that the Egyptian in the beginning knew 
little and cared little about warfare, but rlicrc arc some scattered 
evidences ol early lighting, as in the “Xarmer palette,” which 
dates back to the first dynasty, and shows a king putting his enemies 
to flight and gathering the booty. In the Middle Kingdom and the 
Old, according to James Henry |}reasre<l. “warfare was little more 
than a series of lo<»sely organized pred.worv expeditions, the records 
of which clearly display the still unuarlike character of the 
Egyptian.” ‘ .An inscription of .Aineni. a general under Scsostris I 
(twelfth dynasty. Middle Kingdom) mentions an army of only four 
hundretl men, whose purpose, h<»wc\xr. may ha\e ‘.■'cn gold-seek- 
ing and not fightitig; in anv case, these appear to h,:ve pushed on 
almo.st unresisted. Svibsetjuently. indeed, the nuntbers were greater, 
but could not have been great; Breasted estimates that “it is not 
prol)ablc that any Pharaoh ever invaded Asia with more than 
twenty-five or thirty thousand men, w hile less than nvent)' thou- 
sand is probably nearer the usual figure.” * 

In other words, the whole active army of ancient Egv’pt was 
roughly equivalent to one modern army division'. Even allowing 
for the fact that the population of ancient Eg\’pt was inuch less 
than that of many modern nations, am, hat the difficulties of trans- 
portation and supply sharpK- limited any expeditionarj' force, we 
certainly do not see militarization on anything like the modem 
scale. 

And what w'crc the objects of the Fgv'ptian wars? Some of the 
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earliest arose over property rights and the avarice excited by pos- 
session or hoped-for possession. Specifically, some of the first mines 
gave birth to some of the first conflicts; as long ago as 3300 b.c., 
according to A. Moret and G. Davy, “The Egyptians had to de- 
fend their mines against the Asiatics and advance the domain of 
their arms. So from economic greed was born military conquest. 
The oldest known military autocracy seized the mineral regions of 
Sinai, which it needed, and 5,300 years ago began the long career 
of nggres-sions and of so-called economic wars which are the 
counterpart of civilization.” ® 

In view of the observations of other commentators, the date 
3300 B.c, may seem a little early; but this does not affect the central 
point. In anv case, despite such affrays as those mentioned al)ove, 
the average early Egyptian probably saw and certainly heard less 
of warfare than does the average citizen of Basle or Stockholm 
today. As we may dh'ine from Breasted’s references to “loosely 
organized predatory expeditions,” the wars for the most part were 
little more than raids for b<ioty, sucii as we have obserx ed among 
various half-civiJizcd peo})lcs. Breasted tells u.s, for example, that 
the Syrian campaign of Scsostris III, which brought great glory to 
the Egyptian name, was “no more than a j)lunilcring expedition , . , 
far from achieving the conquest of the country.” * The place of 
booty in the early Egjqitian battles is shown by the fact that, once 
the enemy had been driven from the field, the victorrbus force did 
not as a rule conduct a long pursuit; often it forgot all else in its 
eagerness to pluck the spoils abandoned by the fugitives, and to 
strip the bodies of the slain. The usual spirit of the f'gyptians was 
exactly like that of their foes the Ilittites when, in the Battle t)f 
Kadesh, Ramescs II was enticed into a trap and faced annihilation; 
it was his immense good fortune that the great mass of I littitc 
charioteers, just when they might have crushed the Egyptians, were 
drawn to the loot lying scattered about the field, and, abandoning 
their chariots in a covetous rabble, forgot all about the po.ssiblc 
defeat of the foe amid their pillaging. 

Even apart from such orgies of snatch-w'hat-you-can, the com- 
mon soldier could .xpect a reward if his side prevailed. While he 
had to surrender all that he collected to the general hoard, he would 
not be forgotten in the fiital distribution: the Pharaoh, after reserv- 
ing a portion for the temples of the gods and keeping another part 
for his royal purposes, would remember each member of the army. 
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with due regard to rank and services: one might be given a male 
or female slave, another a sword or spear or a necklace or bracelet 
taken from the vanquished, and still another might be honored 
with a measure of gold, “the gold of bravery.” Thus, down to the 
most miserable retainer, all who had participated in the campaign 
might regard themselves as shareholders, who could expect their 
cut of the dividends. 

War, in a word, was a sort of business speculation, seasoned no 
doubt with incidental spice of travel and adventure. And the 
business was not made unattractive by so grave a risk as has accom- 
panied later conflicts; casualties in these early wars were compara- 
tively few; the shields were shrewdly made to dimini.sh the peril 
of mortal injury; and while we do know of one battle of the 
eleventh dynasty in which nearly sixty men seem to have been 
killed, we have little evidence in early F.gypt diat war on the 
whole was a reeking, gory alTray in which a merit w^as made of 
blood-letting for its own sake. 


II 

Time, however, was to make a conquering empire out of Egj’^pt. 
As far back as the Middle Kingdom, we can sec the ris e of a mili- 
rary cl-.iss- cyiuicctcd, as. s(> often thruugTTout history, w'ith the| 
in^tufion of royalty, and built upon the desire Qjf, kings to ]^cepi 
thcmsnvF!r"hi 'pb\vcf,~l'hough they were professional soldiers— 
among the earliest which historv rccf>r',ls— they sn in to have had 
many of the tjualitics of a police force; their cxa».'i numbers are 
unknown; l)ur they were garrisoned in companies of one hundred 
in the palace and the various royal strongholds throughout the land, 
and thus gave the impression of having been intended quite as much 
to guard against domestic insurrection as against a foreign menace. 

Bur whatever its size and functimis, this force was small in scale 
and influence compared with the armies of later days. F,g)’pt did 
not receive an “education in violence” until the coming of the 
I lyksos or “Shepherd Kings,” who invaded the country and nilcd 
for several centuries, before being t ■ odled bv the seventeenth 

w . 

and eighteenth dynasties (roughly, about rhirty-flve hundred years 
ago). In its resistance t(» the intruder and its development of an 
organization suitable to eject him, and under the spur of his exam- 
ple and beneath the glow and cclar of a great national triumph and 
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liberation, the once-unwarlike nation became militarized. And this 
is true even though, according to Manctho, the original conquest 
had been accomplished “without a battle.” Nor only the physical 
fact but the psychological impact of war made itself felt for cen- 
turies; men’s minds had been trained to tolerate and to accept war; 
and the twin magnets of gain and glory, as in so many later con- 
flicts, w'ere the lodestoncs that drew the masses. A strong, well- 
organized army had been dcv^eloped as the fruit of the campaigns 
of many years; Ahmosc 1 had served both as general and king; and 
the example of fighting— particularly since it was attended by the 
promise of victory— had provoked the spirit of fighting. Breasted 
has ably described the militarism which had overtaken the Egyptian 
of the time of Ahmose 1 in spite of his “usually unwarlike char- 
acter”: 

The long war with the f lyksos had no\\' educated him as a soldier, 
the large army of Ahmosc had spent years in Asia and had been 
for a long or shorter period among the rich cities of Syria. I laving 
thoroughly learned war and having perceived the enormous wealth 
to be gained by it in Asia, the whole land was roused and stirred 
with a lusr of conquest, which was not t|ucnchcd for several cen- 
turies. The wealth, the rewards and the promotion open to the 
professional soldier were a constant incentive to a military career, 
and the middle classes, otherwi.se so unwarlike, now entered the 
ranks with ardour.’ 

But though a warlike strain had developed in the people, the out- 
look of the leader could in itself bridge the gulf between \\ ar and 
peace. This fact is remarkablv illustrated by two succe.ssivc sover- 
eigns. Ihc first was Queen llatshepsut, an outstanding ruler of 
close to thirty-five hundred years ago. A great-granddaughter 
of Ahmosc 1, she did not share her ancestor’s imperialistic lean- 
ings, bur tried her best to develop the country in ways of peace. 
And during her twenty-two years of pow'er, the land did remain 
at peace, hollowing the death of her half-brother and husband 
Thutmose 11, she had become the principal wife of the youthful 
Thutmose III, with whom .she diflered widely in policy, since he 
—along with the pr-csts of Amon and many of the court officials, 
who apparently h«)pcd to profit from the .spoils- favored campaigns 
^ strongly as the Queen supported peace. And imme- 
diately after her death Ihutmosc III— who was to become known 
as the “Egyptian Napoleon”— launched his wars in Palestine and 
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Syria while doing his best to destroy the monuments and obliterate 
the name of f latshepsut. 

Ill 

As the country became more militari/.cd, two characteristics of 
all combatant nations gradually developed. The first was the rise 
of a definite military class; the second was systematic training of 
the body and mind for the purposes of battle. It is hard to say if 
the recruitment of the army was ever on a voluntary basis, but in 
any case the terms of service were such as to make self-interest 
rather than the fighting spirit the guidinti force. I'o the poor peas- 
ant, a virtual serf crmipelled to till his land and pasture his cattle 
under backbreaking conditions for a meager subsistence, the pros- 
pect of holding some land of his own must have been well-nigh 
irresistiblc-and this prospect was held out to hii" if he joined the 
army, along with exemption from taxation and immunity from 
forced labor during his term of service. But c\ en if a man were 
not one 'H :1'.c ofipresscd rabble, even if he were one of the fortu- 
nates who had independent means, the lands given him as the 
reward for his services would add to liis estates and augment his 
income. 

Nevertheless, despite all the lures to tnc self-seeking, and despite 
the rise of a military autocracy which even the Pharaohs and the 
irreat lords could nor scorn, the essentially unwarlike mood of 
the F-gyptian remained evivlem-remaineil evident in the fact that the 
army had largely to be recruited outside native r.'.uks. (xmipara- 
rively early in I'gyjttian history we find the rise oi that peculiar, 
that hybrid, that paradoxical species of soldier, the inerccnar)’. 
Surely, if man warred bcc.uise of some inescapable prompting, 
some biological urge, no foreign adventurers need ever have been 
paid to fight other men's b.ittles! Hut already in ancient TgX'pt, as 
in many and many a later land, we tind the people hiring their 
fighters instead of fighting themselves a little as when a man, hav- 
ing a distaste for the dnidgery of digging a ditch or rearing an 
embankment, engages laborers to do the job tor him at a stated 
price. And so wc see the Beduins of he desert, the Negroes of 
Nubia, and even cx-cncmics and prisoners of war entering the 
bodyguards of the kings and tutbles. 

nte narivx clement, in fact, constatitly ilcclined after the first 
great surge of conquest. In the d,iy of Ramcscs ll (thirteenth cen- 
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tiiry B.C.), there was a whole division of five thousand men that 
included not one native Egyptian; and by the time of Ranieses III 
the greater part of the infantry was formed of mercenaries orig- 
inating in Asia »Minor, Phoenicia, Libya, and elsewliere. Merce- 
naries, coerced prisoners, and slaves, however, were merged, so 
that at our distance in time it is hard to distinguish among them; 
and this was es[>ecialJy true in tlic licet, at least half of whose 
crewmen were Libyan captives— captives who bore on their skins 
for life the scars of the branding-iron to iliscourage desertion. 

Again, we find evidence of anything but a love of fighting in 
the revival by Raineses of a system a little like the conscription of 
modern nations. Whereas the peasants were still ready to exchange 
their peonage for the relative advantages of the army, the privi- 
leged classes had come to disdain the military profession, and, in 
fact, were wont to mock and gibe at the soldier— scarred and 
beaten and n orn to a shred, “h'kc a bird that trembles” if he 
reaches the enemy, and “like a piece of old worm-eaten wood if 
he returns to Egypt.” But let the lovers of ease and luxury com- 
plain as they would; the overseers of the Pharaohs nevertheless 
made their way through the land, on a great man-hunt for the 
young and able-bodied, who dis[)layed much less of a spirit of 
fight than of flight. 


IV 


Even when military service was not exacted by the scourge and 
the bastinado, there was often a potent compulsion. Only a few 
men of the privileged classes, upon whom military .service fell as a 
hereditary obligation, were summoned during peacetime; but let 
the war drums sound, and all nm.st join the marching ranks (unless, 
like the modern man of draft age, they could find some legitimate 
ground of e.xcmption). If a father was too old to serve, his son 
must replace him; and if he had no available son, .some other rela- 
tion must bear the burden. But what if he held back without 
excuse? Tlie king or the lord of the manor, from whom he had a 
tax-free parcel of about eight acres of land, would seize his prop- 
erty— and he and his fatnily would be plunged into poverty. 

For those dedicated to a military career— specifically, the chil- 
dren of such commoners as wished their sons to enjoy the army’s 
advantages— a long and systematic training was providetl. Like 
other warring peoples, the Egyptians did not rely too much upon 
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schoolmistress nature; they felt it best to train both the muscles and 
the minds of the young. There were .special schools in which youths 
were drilled in the most lordly of warlike professions, that of the 
charioteer; and there were barracks where the rank and file were 
trained in the use of the lance and shield, the mace, the bow, and 
the battle-axe, and were prepared by marching, running, jumping, 
and other exercises. VV'e can still see, in the tomb paintings, repre- 
sentations of the recruits engaged in energetic wrestling contests, 
tackling and challenging and throwing one another with every 
evidence of athletic juowess. Also, we can see portrayals of the 
war dance by which they whipped up their spirits for the battle; 
we can observe them leaping in the air, in a fashion reminding us 
of the red Indians; brandishing a bow in one hand and a quiver of 
arrows in the other; and prancing and pirouetting vehemently. 

Here is evidence that the Egyptian, even as tl.c modern who 
takes an intoxicant to keep up his nerve, felt the need of some sort 
of battle stimulant. It is a well-known psvchological fact that any' 
mass emotional movement -f nun the hysteria of a revival meeting 
to the sadism of a lynching mob, the fren/y of a flagellant proces- 
sit)n and the .sclf-inflamcd furor of a righting host— })roduces a 
mania in which the indhidual becomes inundated and virtually 
absorbed by the multitude, so that their reactions become his reac- 
tions and he is driven t(» extremes of which individually'^ he would 
be incapable. One may' (]ucstion whether a reasoned knowledge of 
this truth has existed among the many peoples that have resorted 
to xvar dances and kindred war-prtjvoking cerctnuu'cs; but, cer- 
tainly, the intuitive knowledge has been j^resent; and, certainly, 
they' have acted as if they realized that mass psychology would 
effect what individual psychology could not accomplish. And so 
we find the F'gyptians, though far from the most warlike of peoples, 
joining the great historic stream by provoking a group hypnosis, 
and drowning the will and desires of the iniliviihial amid the emo- 
tions of the crowd. 

Other common methods, likewise, were followed. Though we 
find no more boastfulness and vainglory than in other lands, these 
elements were by no means neglected. S 'me of the Pharaohs were 
wont to shout their victories to the skies, doubtless only with the 
thought of enhancing their own renown, but with the incidental 
effect of adding glamour and seductiveness to warfare. Take, for 
example, the ca.se of Ramoses II, after the Battle of Kadesh, in 
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which, as we have seen, he was almost destroyed by his own bad 
leadership, and undoubtedly would have been destroyed had the 
enemy soldiers not been more avid of booty than of victory.** For- 
getting all about the negligence that had led him into a potentially 
fatal trap, and disregarding the loss of nearly a whole army divi- 
sion, the failure to attain his main objective, and the undermining 
of his country’s influence, he honored himself with a triumph, 
while making an offering of captives to the gods, and took pride in 
adorning the temples of Luxor, ITiebes, and Karnak with reliefs 
depicting the glories of his fear. To add to the effect, the scribe 
Penraur copied out an ode which the monarch duly published on 
temple walls throughout the kingdom. xA.fter telling how "the 
vile king of the Hittites” mustered “warriors that were as the sands 
of the sea” and overthrew part of Pharaoh’s army but dared not 
attack Pharaoh himself, the poet tells of Raineses’ single-handed 
exploit: 

Then arose Pharaoh, in strength like unto his divine father Mentu, 
and took weapons in his hand, and pur on his armor, like unto Baal. 

And he took his horses, called “The Victory of 'I’hebes,” which 
were from the royal stable of .Miamun. 

And Pharaoh smote the horses, and they charged into the center 
of the host of the Hittites, and there was none with the King. 

And the King looked, and lo! the enemy surrounded-hirn, two 
thousand and five hundred of their best warriors, three men in each 
chariot; and they came behind the King and upon each side of 
him.’ 

Here was a predicament to daunt even a Horatius. But was 
Rameses daunted? The poet goes on to recite how the Pharaoh, 
having prayed to “Father Amon” to make him "like unto Mentu, 
the God of Battles," showed himself versed in heroic traditions: 

My left hand shook the spear, and my right hand held the .sword, 
even as Baal, before them that saw me. 

And I charged into the midst of them, rw'o thousand and five 
hundred chariots with horses, and the hoofs of my horses trampled 
upon them. 

None raised his hand against me, for their hearts failed them, 
and with fear were their limbs loosened, and the spear and the dart 
they dared not wield against me. 

And I cast them down into the water, as falls the crocodile from 
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the bank, so fell they. Yea, one by one they fell upon their faces, 
and at my pleasure I smote them. 

I smote them. Ihcre was none to escape me.'* 

A most human monarch, assuredly, was Rameses, and one who 
saw no merit in understatement. And if he was only doing as thou- 
sands have done before him and since, was he to object if he inci- 
dentally aroused a sense of the glory of battle in the minds of 
generations of hero-worshippers? 

One must not imagine, however, that Rameses II, any more than 
the other warring Pharaohs, was exclusi\ ely warlike in his aims. 
He appears to have known the value of peace, whose importance 
is recognized in a treaty drafted in 1272 b.c. by his representatives 
and those of Ilattusilis, the Ilittitc king. After some preliminary 
pomposities about the “valiant this” and “valiant that,” both mon- 
archs agreed to renounce conquest against the other, and accepted 
a defensive arrangement whereby each would aid against the ene- 
mies of his allies. A thousand gods and goddesses of the Hittites, 
and a thousand of the F.gyprians, were called upon in solemn wit- 
ness to the pact; a curse was pronounced upon any violator, and 
a blessing invoked upon all that honored the treaty. And the 
treaty 'icas honored, whether because of dread of the curse or 
ow'ing to more j)ractical considerations, but possibly in the main 
because Rameses and his ad\iscrs recognized the virtues of peace. 
.And through the remaining forty-six years of his reign and into 
that of his son iMerncj)rhah, the agreement was kept, though it 
meant the svirrcndcr of Fgyptian ambitions in Asia. 

Before the time of Ramcsc.s. one of the most remarkable char- 
acters in ancient historj' had been responsible for a brief flaring of 
the spirit of peace. AmenlK)tep I\' or Akhnaton, a Pharaoh who 
had fallen heir to the military glories of the C(uiqucror Thutmose 
III, was as unmilitary an individual as ever occupied a seat of pow'cr. 
His absorption in the waj^s of rcligioit and peace brings inevitable 
reminders of the 1 lebrew prophets of later centuries; he appeared 
to care little that his unmartial activities would cost the F.gyptian 
Empire in Syria and Palestine. I'hough execrated by subsequent 
generations of his own people, he stands forth in world history as 
one of the first great foci of revolt against the ways of the sword. 
HLs failure to propagate his ideas or achieve his main objectives 
implies not so much any personal shortcoming as an inadequacy in 
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the times; the soil had not been sown psychologically for his great 
innovafions-a/I the less so since the wars of Tlnirinosc, featured by 
seventeen campaigns in Syria and lesser expeditions into Libya and 
Ethiopia, had occurred not many generations before and had 
drilled the people in military ways of thinking. Under such cir- 
cumstances, he was bound to fail; he had rr:unplcd roughshod not 
only upon the religious creeds but upon the warlike traditions of 
a pcople~and traditional ideas arc too powerful to be uprooted 
merely by a blast of royal authority. 

Keen so, he did not fail completely. While he was a uriiipie and 
a solitary figure, and perhaps something of a fanatic in the .single- 
ness of his convictions, he g<jes far beyond his predecessor Queen 
Hatshepsut in showing that the turbulent wt.rld of more thati 
thirty-three centuries .ago did produce thinkers to \vhom the gains 

and glories of the warpath were less than the ideals and the devo- 
tions of peace. 



Chapter 7 

From Tiglath Pileser to Hannibal 


Second only to Ktryprninongtlicgrcatempircsof the early ancient 
world, we think ol Jiabylonia. IJut though Jicr wars were many, 
it is not chiefly her warfare that impresses us; we recall her com- 
merce, her agriculture, her star-gazing, licr art of brick-making, 
her palaces, her monuments, her scriljcs, and her clay books. 

The indicati»»ns arc that her first wars were in the nature of raids 
for booty, sprung of the greed of barbarians or semi- barbarians for 
the w'calth of settled communities; such raids occurred frequently 
in the course of early Mesopotamian histtirv. Yet well over four 
thousand years ago, we can observe a different type of warfare in 
the conflicts of the small Sumerian city-states. C)ne of the earliest 
known warlike records uas left in the famous “Stele of the V’'ul- 
tures,’’ which reports the victory of I...igash over Utnnia: we note 
the strutting and vainglory of the vict<»rs, and read a symbolism 
whereby the vanquished are represented as held in a net like caught 
birds by the god of Lagash. 

It was in altout the twenty-third century n.c. 'hat one Lugal- 
zaggisi coitijuered mucli of liabylonia, ami showed *nc conqueror's 
typical frame of mind b\ inscriptions acclaiming himself as having 
been given “dominion of the country" by titc great god I£nlil. De- 
spite such divine favoritism, he \\as defeated and captured by an- 
other warring king, Sargon of Agade, who was known as lord 
not only t)f llabylonia but of Spurpurla. Kish, and Uruk, and who 
even during his lifetime w*)rc a nimbus of heroic legends— though, 
even so, he appears to have eitiled his life mgloriously beneath the 
sw(^rd-thrusts of his osvn troops. 

Warlike rulers and peaceful rulci followed: Naram-Sin, his 
conquering grandson, wlu) called himself “king of the four quar- 
ters of the earth”; and Ciudea, who has left mostly inscriptions 
dealing with the construction of temples and palaces, and so sug- 
gests that, even if jicacc was by no means universal in the early 
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Orienrai world, tiiere were long periods and wide areas that never 
heard the tramp of war-bound troops. 

Out of the little that we know of early iJabylonian warfare, a 
few facts emerge in clear relief. And not the least prominent of 
these is the religious nature of the wars, their in\’ariable association 
with the gods and the will of the gods. W’c sec this when Kanna- 
tum, the priest-ruler of Lagash, appeals for hclj) to the god Nin- 
girsu, who appears to him in a dream and promises victory over 
his enemies; we observe it in the booty w hich various monarchs 
dc\ ote to the . ods; we ^virncs^• it in the oaths uttered bv the w'ar- 
ring factions. “I have .sworn the oat/i,” says Eannatum, “and the 
men of L'mma have sworn the oath to I-lannatum, in the name 

of Enlil, the king of heaven and earth If at any time they shall 

deviate from tliis agreement, may the great net of I'.nlil, in 'whose 
name they have sworn the oath, overwhelm them.” ' 


As the above suggests, the Babylonians seem to have lieen 
desirous of esral)lishing a rude justice or at least a rude principle of 
conduct by means of their «ars. A further indication of this fact 
IS the celebrated code of Unv promulgate*! Uv Hammural)! after 
the series ot struggles whereby he united the country. Hut, at the 
same time, violence apjicars to have been sanctioned in the name of 
the gods, under whose devices the kines might blaze forth as con- 
querors an*J umbers of the country. The Relationship of rcli-ion 
and national unity has been summarized by a prc.s-ent-d.iy authority; 

The fact that the Alcsopotamian universe \*a.s conceived of as a 
state-that the gods who owned and ruled the various cirs'-stites 
which^nr*^ toother in a higher unity, the assembly „f the gods 
wJn 17^00^^ e.xccutive organs for e.xcrting outxvard pressure as 

consequence f^wVr" far-reaching 

consequences for Mcsopor.iiman history It vastly strcnfrrhetwfj 

endenc.es toward political unification of the countrVby sSS 

commcmr^if'hr' that'eni For any 

Enlil.-' ’ successful, was recognized as the agent of 


""“'"S' 

Yet the gods simultaneously served a pacifistic purpose- the kinirs 
not be difficult to Ignore it? And so possible warfare was 
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averted, as when Utu-Ifcgal of Uruk settled a boundary difference 
between Lagash and Ur. And a rudimentary foundation for inter- 
national law was established. 


II 

When we turn to Babylon’s great sister empire Assyria, we find 
a state largely specialized on a military basis. While opinions have 
differed widely and this nation has not been without her modern 
apologists, the burden of e\’idcncc seems to support the view that 
she was largely a predatory community, whose basic industry was 
robbery. In her we can see the systematic development of the raid 
for booty, which had been the occupation of kings in Egypt and 
elsewhere but had nowhere else reached such a flaming apogee. 
.Many of the Assyrian monarchs appear to iiavc n ,ide it their regu- 
lar business to go fortli with their iron-cncased sjicarmen, their 
cavalry, and their wlieeled cliariots, for no reason other than 
to pillage the fanns and towns of tlieir neigitbors, and to carry 
away booty and captives. And in the minds of the Assyrians, as in 
those of all plundering [leoplcs, a blood-letting fury seems to have 
liccn aroused. Acrri.ss the dimness of more than three millennia, we 
can read this attitude of mind amitl the boastfulne.ss of an inscrip- 
tion by Tiglath Pileser I (twelfth centurv n.c): 

'File bodies of their M arriors like the storm-god I hurled to earth, 
their blood in the ravines aiul on the heights of the mountains I 
made to flow down. Their heads 1 cut o(t, by the siJi- of their cities 
like grain heaps I piled up. Their Sfioil, their properly, their posses- 
.sions, to an unnumbered quantity I brought out.'* 

The etnphasis here is not only on cruelt)- but on loot; and the 
loot of the provinces was the preoccupation of the .Assyrian before 
the conflict and after, when the goi ernor made sure that the con- 
quered kings brought in their assigned yearly tribute and that the 
toiling masses paid their heavy taxes. Not only from the point of 
view of the sovereign, but from that of the common soldier, the 
wars promised rich returns in spoils, \ftcr each battle— and some- 
times after some leading men of the defeated army or city had been 
impaled or flayed alive as a warning to the recalcitrant— the rank 
and file would bring in the heads of the slain, throw them upon the 
general pile, mention their name and company to the scribes, and 
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leave wirh the assurance of a reward proportionate to the slaughter 
they had committed. Thanks to this system, the wounded and the 
defenseless had small hope of being spared. As for the ruler himself 
—his reward, as befitted his imperial dignity, was the lion’s share of 
ever)Thing; with the cold-blooded calculation of a mortgage- 
holding banker, he made sure that he would not be cheated. 

riie records tell us how the royal scribes, like the king’s watch- 
dogs, surrounded the loot. I'hcir wary eyes apparently lost track 
of little; prisoners and inanimate articles alike were listed; every- 
thing worth the trouble of transportation was adtlcd to the inven- 
tory and carted off to Nineveh. The property of the vanquished 
king led the w ay, his jewelry and his household utensils of gold, 
silver, copper, and bra.ss gleaming in the vanguard; wlule his wives 
and daughters, his slaves and servants, chariots and horses, rich 
cloths and ornate furnishings were included in the triumphal pro- 
cession. The very' images and wealth of his gods were snatched 
from their temples; the poor suffered along with the rich, and were 
either sold as slaves, or borne off with their families to till the soil 
of a foreign land. As for the enemy troops— the most likely-looking 
were drafted into the Assyrian army to fill the war-made gaps. 

In the profaning of the temples and robbery of the alien gods, 
the Assyrians were guided by something more than barc-faced 
greed (though this was rarely alxscnt). Somewhat as when a mod- 
ern army feels it necessary to keep its own flag n’aving while that 
of the enemy lies low ia the dust, the .Assyrians held it essential to 
humble the foreign gods as a matter of prestige, of psychological 
effect; if they proved their own deities superior and better able to 
protect their votaries, they would go far to check the foe’s will 
to resist and cru.sh the enemy morale. (Incidentally, the same desire 
to crush the enemy morale may in part be behind the inscriptions 
that recount, in terrifying detail, the atrocities committed by the 
victorious forces of Ashur.) 

For the Assyrians themselves, the goils were at home on the 
battlefield; the religious element in their conflicts was cver-visiblc, 
particularly in regard to their chief divinity, Ashur. And though 
this may seem strange when we remember the frightfulncss (»f the 
Assyrian wars, it Is actually no jnorc paradtjxical than the zeal with 
which men in many ages have a.ssociatcd the tragedies of battle and 
the sanctities of theology. “We must at least credit the As.syrian 
with honesty,” writes Olmstead, “when he carried on war in the 
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name of Ashur, for to him the whole progress of Assyrian expan- 
sion was the triumph of the deified fatherland. To the extent that 
all states must acknowledge .'Vshur chief and father of the gods, the 
Assyrians were perfectly prepared to act the armed missionary. 
. . . Once Ashur was accepted as the chief god and taxes were 
regularly paid, the conquered or dejiorted were reckoned good 
As.syrian citizens.” ^ 

All this will indicate that .\ssyria spared no effort to cultivate 
the psycholog)' of war. I fer entire administrative system was based 
upon a single concejition, one common enough among the nations 
of the world, vet never developed to a more logical extent: the 
view that thievery in the name of one’s country is commendable, 
and killing under proper ausjnccs worthy of reward. And thievery 
and killing were not only legitimate but desirable according to the 
Assyrian code. The soldier who set our for tlic battlefield was 
hardeneil to a toleration of slaughter by thought of the respect 
paid to the slayer; his sensibilities to human suffering were blunted 
by sight of the tortures inflicted upon prisoners as a sort of terror 
measure; his greed was anjused by anticipation of booty, and a 
sjurir of rivalry was awakened in him by competition in the seizure 
of spoil auvl the raking of heads, lioth rhe sanctity of religion and 
the .authority of the State were on the side of the war god. It was 
.\shur himself that commanded the conflict; it was Ashur that rode 
forth amid the shrieking and frenzy of the battlefield; it was Ashur 
that ordered the victory and directed the punishment of those sac- 
rilegious enough to opp<ise him. I low, then, presun.e to believe the 
strife not a glorious tiling? Did not the living representative of 
,\shur, the so\crcign himself, proclaim that it was glorious? And 
avas the sovereign also nt>t a gtnl? Assuredly, here was no matter 
for common men rt> question— thein: but to heed the mandate of 
the deities, and with pious humility, to march forth and take their 
share of plunder and of heads. 


Ill 

The Assyrians and llabvlonians were not the only ancient people 
who went out to kill and be killed in the n.imc of rhe gods. Tlie 
religious motive was promiticnt also among the Hebrews, a small 
people who otherwise would be of little importance in the history 
of war. 
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The Jews did not merely fight battles for their religion; they 
also on occasion refused to fight: Yahweh was for them not only 
the god of the dripping sword but the god of peace, in whose name 
the lion would lie down with the lamb. And here is something 
noteworthy in the highest degree. From the point of view of a 
practical-minded contemporar)', it might have seemed the ape.x of 
folly, it might have seemed criminal of the prophet Isaiah to para- 
lyze the military activities of King Hezekiah by his anti-militaristic 
declamations, crying out in the name of his god with such effect 
that no preparations w’ere made against the advance of the Assyrian 
Sennacherib, the breaches in the walls of Jerusalem were not re- 
paired, and steps were not taken to protect the city's water supply. 
Yet here (if we except the preachments of Akhnaton) was some- 
thing new in history. Here Wiis the spirit of peace pleading against 
the will to fight, l lere was the religion and the philosophy of the 
peace-maker triumphing over the combative impulse— and it is 
immaterial whether or not the triumph was for the people’s imme- 
diate practical advantage; its significance is in the proof it brings 
us that man's thoughts and emotions may be as powerful to pre- 
sen’e peace as to provoke war. 

Even though the outcry of the prophets co\ild not [)revent the 
onrush of the invaders, they could counteract much iA the destruc- 
tion. It was owing to the prophets, and the spiritual counsel they 
offered, that the blast hurled at Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar 
did not doom the kingdom of Judah to the obliteration that de- 
scended on her sister realm of Israel.The return from Babylon in 
535 B.C., fifty-three years after the transportation, has been recog- 
nized as a triumph of the human spirit, its courage and its faith, 
over seemingly insuperable obstacles. And that triumph was made 
possible by the very forces that had stayed the hand of the war- 
maker. 

The effect of religion is once more to be seen in the tenacity- 
one might almost say, the fanaticism— with which the Jews subse- 
quently clung to their beliefs, though the cost was often death, as 
when the Syrian Antiochus dispatched an army under Appolonius 
to stamp out the worship of Yahweh, and massacred men without 
mercy, and enslaved women and children. Or take, again, the atti- 
tude of those large bodies, of Jews who refused to fight the Syrians 
on the Sabbath, and were mowed down without resistance sooner 
than violate their principles. One may regard their position as in- 
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credibly quixotic, foolhardy to the last degree— and perhaps it was 
so considered by the Maccabees, who decided to fight whenever 
attacked. But consider what was implied by the refusal to ignore 
the taboo against Sabbath fighting. Every natural impulse, every 
demand of self-interest and self-preservation, was on the side of 
resistance; even the most unpugnacious of men, in a similar situa- 
tion, would ordinarily have struck back; even animals so uncom- 
bative as deer and rabbits would have fought for their lives if 
likewise driven to the wall. But not the Jews. Rather than desecrate 
the Sabbath, they let themselves be slain. In other words, an idea 
and the emotions connected with it— the idea and emotions of the 
Sabbath, and of the great god Yahweh who commanded the 
Sabbath— were stronger than the self-protective drive. .\nd though 
the fruits of non-belligerence were death, non-belligerence was 
achieved, and achieved as the product of no forces l.iit those within 
the minds of men. 1 lere, surely, is proof that just as man can be 
trained to fight, so he can be trained to resist fighting, and to resist 
it even to the death. 

There is something peculiar and a little ironic in the fact that 
the Hebrews were the first to teach us this truth. For, like most 
other peoples of the early Near I'ast, they had been W'arring for 
centuries: fighting the Canaanites when they entered Palestine, 
fighting the Philistines, fighting in guerilla ami plundering bands 
of doughty raiders (as among the tribe of Benjamin), fighting in 
civil wars as in the conflict between David and Saul, fighting in the 
gorv' border struggles of the twin kingdoms of Isi.icj and Judah, 
and fighting in the early days with a heroic life a little like that of 
the Greeks, and w’ith a class of professional soldiers, the Gihhorwi, 
to which men aspired to belong, and whose one vocation was battle. 
Fhat a strong, war-resisting force should arise among such a people 
-a people which, on a small scale, had shown most of the features 
of the great combative empires— is surely evidence *^hat the seeds 
of peace do lie unobserved even iti the heart of supposedly svarlike 
peoples, and that the very w ill and strength that swings the sword 
may also, if the mind be suitably trained, be used to oppose the 
sword-swinging. 

IV 

More famous in the history of warfare was a great African off- 
shoot of an Oriental stem: Carthage, the daughter of Phoenicia. 
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The first and most obvious fact about her citizens is that they were 
commercial-minded but rarely war-minded, and for the most part 
did not do their own fighting. In Kg>’’pt, as wc have seen, it became 
customary for the Pharaohs to enlist foreigners in their ranks; in 
Carthage, this practice was carried even further. Alien tribesmen 
by the corps— Gallic footmen, Balacrean slingers, Numidian cav- 
alry, and others— were assembled under their own chiefs; they were 
obtained en masse by negotiation and sale from their own coun- 
tries, while the Carthaginian citizens ordinarily served but in small 
numbers in special divisions (compulsion being exerted only in 
times of public peril). At a period when the army had an estimated 
strength of seventy thousand, the native troops were confined to 
one thousand in the cavalry (a source of honor, which only the 
rich could afford), in addition to fifteen hundred in the superbly 
outfitted “Sacred Band.” Bur what docs this reliance upon mer- 
cenaries mean? That the average Carthaginian had as much liking 
for soldiering as the average American has, let us say, for garbage 
collecting; he did not deny this to be a necessary occupation; but 
so long as he could pay others to do the work for him, why soil his 
own hands? \Ye have here something pretty close to the absence 
of a fighting psycholog)-. 

And what of the mercenaries that filled the Carthaginian army? 
Are we to assume that they, unlike their masters, were moved by 
the imperious urge to fight? They had jiro\ cd a source of lucre to 
their own government, which had hired them out by the drove in 
exchange for the bounty of the Punic coffers; and they were 
spurred toward the battlefield not only by the exhortations of 
their leaders but by the lust of gain. 'Hicir loyalty was that of a 
dog to its latest bone- let a larger bone loom in sight, and they 
would snap at it instead. And .so today they might battle for the 
Carthaginiaas; and tomorrow, if olfered a better fee, they might 
.shoot down the Carthaginians. Under such circumstances, it is hard 
to disentangle the fighting spirit from the spirit «)f profiteering. And 
it is as pointless to say th,at the mercenaries fought out of a natural 
desire as that a butcher or a tjinner, who drc.sscs meat or leather 
because he knows no other trade, performs his tasks through an 
inborn compulsion. 

One thing we can be certain of: had there been no mercenaries, 
the Carthaginian wars as we know them could not have occurred. 
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And when warfare depends upon bought services, it has sunk to 
a purely artificial state. 

But what of the character who has shed the most renown upon 
the arms of Carthage? Is I fannibal not proof of a combative spirit? 
Here wc have a special case, and one that show's clearly how a war- 
like attitude of mind can be developed. I lannibal was one of a 
family of soldiers; his father Hamilcar Barca was an outstanding 
general; his three brothers and his brother-in-law Hasdrubal all 
follow'cd the career of arms. At the age of nine he was taken by 
his father to Spain; and it is not hard to understand the effect upon 
the mind of the impressionable boy if (as has often been claimed) 
his parent bade him swear eternal hatred of Rome. For nine years, 
removed from feminine infiucnccs, he was drilled in the craft of 
arms, with all the encouragements c)f special tuition from the com- 
mander-in-chief. For nine years he endured the privations and 
vicissitudes of the campaigns; and though he returned to Carthage 
after his father had ilrowncd during a battle, he subsequently 
served three years in Spain under Hasdrubal. If we have not here 
a training consummately suited to funnel a man’s thoughts 
into channels of war-making, such a training has never been 
vouchsafed any human being. 

.-MI of w hich may promjn one to ask: is there any reason to sup- 
pose that, with an equal education and encouragement as an engi- 
neer, an architect, or a statc.sman, a man of Hannibal’s gifts and 
energies might ntir cijually well have become an engineer, an 
.irchirccr, or a statesman, and perhaps a leader in his fie’d? But his 
mental conditioning was all in the direction of warfare, and so he 
became a warrior. 

This is particularly significant because in his d.iy the dominant 
force in warfare was the indiv idual. .Although the so-called Elders’ 
VV'ar Council of one hundred and four members was supposed to 
direct all pha.scs of militarv operations, one cannot observe that in 
practice they exercised much control over Hannibal; xvhile the 
great bands of mercenaries, who as a rule would fight so long as 
■ they w'erc paitl and saw no higher bidde. on the horizon, would 
readily follow' wherever he directed- -all the more so as he kept 
them W'cll oiled with donations from the public purse and from 
his own bountiful fortune, rinis, in a definite sense— even though 
he took advantage of the political mood and undercurrents of the 
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day— it was the will, the desires, the outlook of one man that 
decided the issue of war or peace. 

Let us take a single example. The Second Punic War, one of the 
most deadly conflicts of ancient times, had its roots in previous 
strife and antagonisms and in Rome’s high-handed attitude; but 
it began specifically over the question of Saguntum, a city in eastern 
Spain. Though there was some question as to their legal rights 
under a treaty, the Romans had warned that an attack upon this 
stronghold would mean war. Nevertheless Hannibal— some time 
after being invested with the supreme command— laid siege to this 
crucial point, and cajiturcd it in an engagement lasting eight 
months. Rome thereupon called for the surrender of Hannibal and 
his chief officers; and this demand being refused, war was declared. 

There is reason to believe that, on I lannibal’s part, all this repre- 
sented what we of today would call a “calculated risk’’— reason to 
think that he desired to reconquer all Spain, especially since he had 
early declared this to be his ambition. And this was- bur the first 
step in the epoch-making project that would bring his armies 
thundering down upon the plains of Italy. Though there was a 
strong peace party in Carthage, and one that would have brought 
powerful pres.sure to bear against any obvious plunge into war, 
Hannibal was not slow to find the means-means that remind one 
of later leaders in not more worthy causes. I le dainied that the 
people of Saguntum were attacking some subjects of Carthage, the 
Torbolctes; and it is not hard to read a desire to goad the Romans 
into war in the rudeness with which he brushed their envoys 
aside. Even so, many months passed before Rome decided to knock 
the chip off the Carthaginian shoulder. 

Though other forces might have conjoined to produce a Second 
Punic War even had I lannibal never lived, it is evident that war in 
the fonn it took and at the time it broke our and under the particu- 
lar circumstances we know, occurred mainly because of the anti- 
Roman sentiment fuming in the mind of one man or of one small 
circle of men. And that sentiment existed because of his training, his 
long-inculcated hatred of Rome, his equally long-inculcated love 
of his fatherland, his education in warfare, and his acceptance of a 
set of values that made all other goals subordinate to those of the 
fighting arm. 



Chapter 8 

The Heroic Age in Persia and India 


Far to rhe cast of Carthage, in the empire of the iVIedes and 
Persians, the footmen swung their battle-axes and swords and the 
mounted warriors deployed. In Persia, as in Assyria, we find some- 
thing close to a military spcciaIi/.ation; even though we need not 
believe the fabulous stories of million-men armies, we do know that 
immense hosts accompanied the march of the Great King, as the 
Persian ruler was called. And we do knf)w, also, t' at the training 
of the Persian youth was all in the direction of fighting— that is to 
say, the training of the Persian proper. Throughout the empire 
there were n.illions of non-Persians, jicasants and herdsmen and 
traders, who entered the military life only when thrown into it. 
And the failure of the native military manpower is indicated by 
the large number of mercenaries employed by the later Persian 
monarchs. 

At the age of five, the training of the Persian lad began. Re- 
moved from the women and the taint of their possibly anti-mili- 
taristic sentiments, he Nvas forced through a rigorous course of 
instruction. lie rose before dawn, and competed «irh the other 
boys in running and stone-slinging, bow-shooting :.nd javelin- 
throwing; at seven he was taught to ride; and when, soon after- 
ward, he began to hunt, he had t<j master such dangerous ans as 
that of throwing the spear and discharging arrows at full gallop. 
Later, he was inured to vari*)us hardships; he had to make long 
marches, bear extremes of heat and cold, cross rivers without wetting 
his weapons, go for as much as two days with but one meal, and occa- 
sionally support himself from the wild nuts and berries of the land. 
And all the while he had to harden and strengthen himself by 
frequent athletic contests. By the rime h was fifteen, he was held 
to have reached manhood, and was enlisted in the army; and for 
the nc.xt thirtv-five years he was liable to service. But his education 
had been strangely' lopsided; he had not been taught to read, and 
his mind had been trained toward nothing but warlike ends. 
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Under such circumstances, it was to be expected that he would 
make a good soldier— how could it be otherwise, when his entire 
life-energies were directed toward this one end? Since the feats, 
exercises, and competitions of a warrior’s life had been his sole 
occupation from his fifth birthday, would he not indeed liave been 
an exceptional individual if he had supposed for one moment that 
those feats, exercises, and competitions were not of supreme im- 
portance? It is the way of most human beings to bow to the prac- 
tices of the day, as if their mere prevalence makes them right; 
and this is particularly true of the very young, who have no out- 
side point of reference, and must accept what they see I)ccausc it is 
all that they know. And so the Persian training, even if it did not 
expressly instill the idea that fighting was the supreme virtue, must 
have instilled that idea by implication, since ligliting was the one 
value it emphasized. Thus, bv the time tlic boy had grown to 
manhood, he w'ould be a convinced lifetime warrior. 

Nothing more than this is necessary to explain the Persian’s per- 
formance as a soldier. And since a large part of the adult male 
population was incorporated in the service, one can believe that 
the training was designed to produce the very efTcer it did produce. 

Even so, one must not assume that the Persian always fought 
willingly. Tlie pemaltics for rebellion were ferocious— a sure sign 
that rebellion was greatly feared, if not continually threatened. 
The leader of an insurrection and his chief followers were killed, 
usually by the cruel method of crucifixion; while minor punish- 
ments were applied by means of the scaring hot iron, or by whole- 
sale deportation of the rebels. But even the unrevolting masses, if 
we are to believe Herodotus, sometimes were in need of unusual 
stimuli. The Greek historian tells how the hordes of Xerxes, as they 
forced their way toward the pass where Leonidas awaited them, 
were flogged and driven continually forward by the whips of 
their captains . . . until many fell into the sea and drotvned, and 
many were trampled to death beneath the feet of their comrades. 

A further question as to Persian fighting inclinations is provided 
by the use that the Great King made of Greek mercenaries. At 
various times he had alliances with Sparta, Athens, and Thebes; 
Greeks, attracted by the lure of gold, commanded the Persian 
armies and fleets; and the rank and file of the standing army took 
on a strong (jrcck admixture, bringing us again face to face with 
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rhe old truth that a nation whose own subjects desire to fight need 
not enlist foreigners, 

A fact to note about the Persian wars is that, like many of the 
early Eastern conflicts, they were often motivated by one man. 
And they were so motivated because absolute authority, according 
to the principles of the age, was permitted to inhere in one man: 
the Persian monarch was treated like a god, who perched at an 
unreachable distance above his people, lived for the most part alone, 
ate alone, and rarely showed himself in public. To enter his throne- 
room uninvited, although innocently, was to suffer death; to seat 
one’s self upon his tlirone, even by accident, w'as to incur the same 
penalty. Strange stories are told of the whims of the Great King: 
for example, how one ruler, capriciously and as an exhibition of 
archery, shot down an unolfending youth and how the lad’s father, 
doubtless fearing for his own head, congratulated the marksman 
on his skill. E,ven if this rale is a fable, it nevertheless docs indicate 
the power possessed by the Persian sovereign. 

So far r?; \. c .arc able to make out in view' of the incompleteness 
of the records, it was the jtersonal moti\ e that underlay the aggres- 
sions of Cyrus, one of the great conquerors of ancient times, who 
w'ith startling suddenness \ an(juishcJ the Lydians, rhe .Medcs, and 
rhe Babylonians and established perhaj.s the vastest empire the 
world had yet seen. Like many empires, it ayiparently was founded 
on little but the ambitions and the thrust for power of a single 
autocratic commander; there w.is no economic or political need 
for the ctutsolidarion of the various kingdoms, and the gains to 
humanity were mostly in rexerse. I'hc comment of oi.c historian is 
pertinent: 

The fall of Lydia was a tragedy for civilization, and the obscura- 
tion of Ionian culture by the semi-barbarian customs and laws of 
Persia a lamentable thing. I Icrc, as often since in the history of 
F.uropcan peoples, beauty had gone down before might, with 
promises t)f future greatness left sadly unfulfilled.^ 

The same writer’s remarks on Cyrus’ conquering urge are like- 
wise suggestive: 

Me was, however, like other cotiqucrors who have not known 
where to rest from comjuest and carry on construction and con- 
solidation; or like many masters in v;ist commercial or industrial 
forms of modern business, who know not hoxv to cease combining. 
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uniting, consolidating until the concern is too great for any mind 
to control successfully.^ 

Conquest, in other w'ords, becomes an obsession, a passion, 
which, like strong drink, drives a man in disregard of reason. But 
it does something more: also, like strong drink, it establishes a habit, 
a precedent, and so leads to further conquest or attempted con- 
quest: after Cyrus a whole line of military despots, waging war- 
fare for personal motives, attempted to spread their power by 
means of the flaming sword. And not the least notable among these 
was Cambyses, the son of Cyrus and the conqueror of Kgypt. 

How such a leader might provoke conflict, simply because he 
desired it, was shown before the Egyptian campaign. As the heir 
of a great conqueror, doubtless he desired some conquering of his 
own; and he had not far to look for ways and means. A little as 
when Helen of Troy provoked the Trojan War, a girl named 
Nitesis was the immediate occasion of the Egyptian conflict— not 
that she was stolen, but that she was demanded by Catnbyses of 
the Egv'ptian monarch as a secondary wife. Or, rather, what he 
demanded was a daughter of the Egyptian sovereign, and what he 
got was Nitesis, who, as he was informed by no one bur the young 
lady herself, was nor actually the king’s daughter at all, although 
represented as such. .Vt this late date, there is no way of being sure 
whether Cambyses had intended war from the first; or whether, 
in his anger at discovering the deception, he had subsequently 
resolved to make this the excuse for war. In any case, the substi- 
tution of one damsel for another is surely small logical reason for 
the invasion and subjugation of a great cnqiire; the alleged justi- 
fication is so disproportionate to the cfFects that the ca\ise must be 
regarded as psychological rather than logical. In the mind t)f an 
inordinately egotistical monarch, for whom a blow to his pride 
was the supreme outrage, this cause could have seemed sufficient; 
and even if it did not appear sufficient, it might have struck him as 
an adequate face-saving excuse. However this may be, this was the 
pretext for the invasion of Egypt, as a result of which many thou- 
sands perished and a great country w.as placed under a foreign 
yoke. And the pretext, one must remember, was no more than the 
fruit of the desire of one man, to whom autocratic power had 
been entrusted. 
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II 

Once more we mny turn eastward, this time to India. Here we 
find something of a paradox among the nations— a paradox because 
on the one hand early India was a convert to that same heroic 
ideal, that same cult of blood-letting which has stained the annals 
of many lands; while on the other hand she developed a creed of 
harmlcssness, of non-injury', of peacefulness unique in the ancient, 
world. 

If you consult that great I lindu epic, the Mahabkarata, you will/ 
find an almost continuous record of warfare. You will see the heroj 
Arjuna entering the lists, somewhat like a medieval knight at a| 
tourney, and da/./ling by' an exliibirion of sw'ordplay. You will, 
witness the battles of the kings Drona and Drupada, in w'hich the 
former redeems an insult by wresting away half the kingdom of 
the latter, w ho in turn sw ears vengeance. You W'ill be present at a 
competition, wherein Drupada’s daughter the Princess Draupadi 
offers hci hand to the iiio.st expert warrior; and you will be enter- 
tained by a great battle, lasting eighteen day's, wherein all the nota- 
ble Indian princes take part, and in which Drupada and Drona and 
countless others meet death. 

The resemblances to the Uuid - at lea.st in theme— are here far 
from inconspicuous. W’c have the same society' dominated by the 
war-making aristocrat; the same artificial set of a alucs, w'hich hold 
the things of the sword to be the things of consequence; the same 
.strutting aiiel vainglory' and knighrlv exhibitionism, '^he same per- 
sonal rivalries and the same contentions for individual ends; the 
same evident purposelessness of slaughter, and the exaltation of that 
slaughter as a grand achievement. I hc I leroic Age of India was, 
indeed, very' similar to that of Cireece, from the time when, four 
thousand vears ago, men first inarched forth in compact mas.ses, 
to the .accompaniment of war Inirscs and chariots, to the sound of 
drums, and to the flashing of banners. .Ml the familiar technique 
for arousing a warlike state of mind was present; the ac- 
claim of the warrior and the resultant emulation of the warrior, 
the martial competition and rivalry, tb, channeling of the ambi- 
tions of youth tow'ard the battlefield, the goad of pride and the 
corresponding goad of the fear of disapprobation, the appeal foi 
feminine favor no less than for m.asculinc applause. 

And yet, in spite of all, wc do notice certain points of distinc- 
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tion in India. There the heroic ideal, as never in Greece, was forti- 
fied by the doctrine of a future paradise of warriors, in which the 
god Indra played a part corresponding to that of Odin in the 
Norse \’’alhalla. But when such naive and beatific conceptions 
did not suffice to instill a fighting spirit, the I lindu had recourse to 
a more elaborate philosophy, and tried to Justify the slayer on the 
ground that it was really impossible to slay. This is apparent from 
the words of the god Krishna in the Bhagavad-Gita: 

Eternal, then, is that by which 
Creation’s web was spun; 

Destruction of eternal life 
Is possible to none. 

These bodies pass; but he within. 

With life immortal dight, 

Is neither limited nor lost: 

Tliereforc, brave hero, fight! 

If the red slayer thinks he slays. 

The slain think he is slain. 

They err: the slayer vainly kills; 

The victim dies in vain.'^ 

Tlie argutnent proceeds that, since man docs not acnially die but 
“Endues himself with fresh attire,” pity for any life is mispl.iccd. 
And this doctrine, so contrary' to the tenor of imich Indian thought, 
so hostile to Buddhist 'and Jainisr precepts of non-injury, so heed- 
less of the claims of the transmigrationists that each incarnation has 
a purpose, is bolstered by pleas of a more common tj'pc; 

Besides, to tremble at the view 
Of duty is not right. 

Since w'.irriors have no duty more 
Ennobling th.in fair fight. 

Which freely offers open gates, 

O prince, to heaven’s bliss; 

And nappy warriors run with joy 
To meet a fight like this. 

With shrinking of this righteous 
Your infamies begin: 

Your virtue and your name arc lost, 

And you arc sunk in sin. 
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All living things will gossip of 
Your everlasting shame; 

And to a man once honored, death 
Is less than evil fame.'* 

And so, as in every land dominated by the heroic ideal, the man 
who conscientiously objects to taking life is scourged by the cry, 
"Dishonor!” And the pusillanimous throng echo that charge in 
the name of courage, "Dishonor! Dishonor!” And the gore-stained 
fighters point contemptuous fingers, the women mutter in scorn 
and derision, and even the childicn echo tliat taunt, "Dishonor! 
Dishonor!” And the objector, if he be not braver than a hundred 
knights, will linally yield, and take the coward's path of valor; 
for not many men in any land or age can be found with the hardi- 
hood to withstand that gibe, "Dishonor! Dishonor!” 

Vet w'arfare in early India, ff»r all its fen^ciry, v - js not quite so 
ferocious as elsewhere. I'.ven in the early days, when the most defi- 
nite religious and military rules regulated the warrior clan, the 
farmer and lu.s crops were hekl invi(»latc, the trees were not cut 
down, nor the land rax agtd by fire. .And ar an early time, the idea 
of non-killing and non-injury arose. ‘‘Long before Buddhism, it 
was one of the live prcliminar\' conditions necessary for the attain- 
ment of a higher degree of spiritual life. ' ' The laws of war, ac- 
cording to Apastamba, a teacher of the fifth century b.c., forbade 
the slaughter of fugitives, of those who had laid down their arms, 
and of those who with flying h.iir or clasped hands begged for 
mercy. .And another teacher, Baudhay.ii'..i. counsele,! the warrior 
not to fight persons who were fear-stricken, intoxicated, or out of 
their minds, tior women, infants, old men, and persons who had 
lost their armor. 

W’c have here, nunifcsrly, a set of regulations making for de- 
cency and fair play. Bur they are, (piite as manifestly, regulation* 
which take for gratircil the existence of a merciful element in man 
and lUisume that he is not so pugnacious by nature that he neet 
forget humanity. Where we have tlefinitc rules, as here, we hav< 
.something immensely significant: we have x\ arfarc treated not as : 
spontaneous outcropping of nature, but is something subject tt 
human control, Man, in other word.s, is regarded .is the superior o 
war, and cap.iblc of governing it; and war, as among many carb 
pcopIe.s, has .somctliing of the character of a g;ime, bound by sc 
principles and sjiccifications, and having little in common witl 
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the remorseless struggle for the “survival of the fittest” which we 
modems sometimes identify with all war. 

A further artificiality introduced by the Hindus— and a highly 
instructive one— was in the establishment of a single caste, the 
Kshatriyas, on whose shoulders rested the entire privilege and 
burden of war-making. The members of this group were set apart, 
in the days of the epics, to fight and die upon the battlefield; their 
entire education was directed toward martial ends, and archery, 
combats with clubs, and the use of the shield and the sword were 
i part of their expected training. As members of the retinue of 
petty rulers and princes, they had no work in life except to give 
battle; and lest their periods of unemployment be too frequent, the 
leader not involved in war on his own account might dispatch 
bis followers to assist some far-off sovereign to whom he was in- 
debted. “Thus,” says one writer, “soldiers came even from the 
East, West and South to take part in the Kuru-Pandava war, simply 
because their king thought it his duty to join one party or the 
Dther, it being customary for the parties to send rccjucsts for help 
CO all kings likely to render aid.” * 

In later times, it is true, boundaries were broken down and men 
af all castes joined the warring ranks. But the original delimitation 
of fighting on a caste basis shows ht)w largely \t'ar-making was a 
matter of man-made rule and rote; the combative iuipulsc, if it 
were an inherent part of man. could not by any possibility be 
confined ro one caste. The nature of a Ksharriya has been well 
described: 

Who ever pretends to be a true Kshafrij’a ought to know that he 
:an only be a soldier, and nothing else, and that his one object in 
ife is to make war. . . . The true Kshatriya when engaged in fight- 
jig an enemy should give up all desire to live. Far be it from him 
to think of retreating or taking ro flight! (dn the contrary, let him 
advance bravely, resolved tf> conquer or to die! The happiest death 
for a Kshatriya, the one he should wish for most, is to die sword in 
hand, fighting. It procures for him the inestimable happiness of 
being admitted to Fwarga (the Paradise of Indra]. Boundless am- 
bition is the highest virtue a Kshatriya can ptisscss. However vast 
his possessions may be already, he should never say that he has 
enough. All his thoughts should extend to enlarging and extending 
his territories and to making war on neighboring princes with a 
view to appropriating their possessions by main force.’^ 
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It was of the essence of caste that a man born a Kshatriya had 
to remain a Kshatriya; he was, as it were, conscripted into the army 
at birth; if he liad any weak inclinations toward peace, it was well 
for him to hide them. More than that, in the traditions surround- 
ing his class, the sanctity that accompanied the fighting arm, and 
the injunction that he must fight in order to justify his existence, 
he would find excuse for any wantonness of aggression. His atti- 
tude toward molesting unoffending neighbors would be exactly 
that of another caste in regard to the profession of brigandage: 

The caste of Kullars, or robbers, who exercise their calling as an 
hereditary right, is found only in the Marava country, which bor- 
ders on the coast, or fishing, districts. The rulers of the country 
arc of the same caste. I hey regard a robber’s occupation as dis- 
creditable neither to themselves nor to their fellow castemen, for 
the simple reason that they consider robber)’^ a d’...y and a right 
sanctioned by descent. . . . This caste is looked upon in the district 
of Madura, where it is widely distributed, as one of the most dis- 
tinguished among the Sudras.'’ 

M’hat essential difference, one wonders, was there between the 
warrior caste and the robber c;ister Behind them both one can sec 
the same type of forces— the same artificial sort of regulations, the 
same traditions, the same state of mind. To say that a Kshatriya is a 
tighter by nature is like saying that a Kullar is a robber by nature— 
each is made what he is by the network of customs and beliefs 
that envelop him. 'I'lirough a similar training and tradition, it 
would be possible to develop a caste dedicated to kidnapping, 
arson, jioisoning, or any other end however prepostcn.'us. 

in 

With the birth of Buddhism, wc can notice a change in the 
outlook toward war and jicace. In Brahmanism the doctrine of 
non-killing was held to apply to the ascetic and the simple peaceful 
citizen but not to the warrior, for \\ horn killing was an appropri- 
ate part of his trade; the aim of Buddhism, on the other hand, w'as 
“as much at reclaiming the warrior fn* ■ his xvar-making as the 
outcast from his bestial superstition.”''* In Buddhism war “is every- 
where implicitly, and in many passages, explicitly, condemned.” 
The activities of the soldier, along with those of the hunter and the 
slave-holder, were not considered legitimate means to a livelihood. 
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For war-njaldng and the consuimnation of spiritual freedom or 
Jil)erari()ii arc rctrar Jed as irreconcilable. I he Buddhist attitude m 
regard to the ArahoJit, or enlightened soul, has been significantly 
expressed: 

I should say that the four tjualitics \\'hich seem to stand out most 
prominently seem to be peace, freedom, joy and insight. The first 
of tliese is the most commonly and the most spccilically empha- 
sized. Nirvana in this life means primarily the attainment of the 
great peace. It means dcli\ crancc from the fear of death and every 
other fear, a large equanimity, a carelessness of all happenings, an 
inner calm, often compared with the stillness of the sea. Peace is 
closely connected with spiritual freedom; in a sense it comes 
from it.’‘ 

To such a philosophy, warfare would be abh«)rrcnt; warfare 
would stand as an impassable road-block in the way of all worthy 
attaimnent. One could not be a sincere and consistent Buddhist 
and at the same time be a soldier. 

But how much in actual practice did Buddhism accomplish iti 
the way of peace? There seems ample e\ idcnce behind the view of 
William Loftus Hare that, “we are probably warranted in saying 
that Buddhism went far toward forming the non-combatant tern- 
perament which is so often exemplified by Oriental nations, such 
as the Indians, Chinese, Siamese, and Burmese peoples.” And though 
Buddhism was eventually to vanish from its native India, we know' 
that it did notable service there in checking the war god. It is said 
to have stayed the warring hand of King Kanishka, who (though 
the dates arc somewhat uncertain) appears to have lived in the 
second century of the Christian era. But whatever the facts about 
Kanishka, there is no question whatever in regard to Asoka, one of 
the most remarkable monarchs who ever lived, and one who has 
shown how easily an idea in the mind of man may bridge the gulf 
between war and peace. 

Asoka was born at about the beginning of the third century b.c. 
He was the heir to a military tradition, and a military empire; his 
grandfather Chandragupta, a man of “blood and iron,” had con- 
quered the Indian provinces of Alc.xandcr the Great aftxr fighting 
his w'ay from poverty to the throne. And Asoka, as the result of 
the strong rule of his forebear, was firmly established on his royal 
scat. His dominions, which included all of India from the thir- 
teenth latitude to the Himalayas along with Kashmir, Sind, Ba- 
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luchisran, and Afg/ianistan as far as the Hindu Kush mountains, 
might have appeared large enough to satisfy any prince; yet in the 
ninth year after his coronation Asoka launched an aggressive war 
against the kingdom of Kalinga, a strip of territory stretching along 
the Bay of Bengal. Considered shccriy from the military point of 
view, the campaign was quite successful. True, there was a large 
amount of sutfering and bloodshed, one hundred thousand persons 
were estimated to have been slain, several rimes that number were 
killed by the incidental famine and pestilence, and a hundred and 
fifty thousand were borne off into captivity— but what would all 
that have meant to the usual l)lood-and-thunder conqueror, espe- 
cially as the cost was paid by helpless foreigners? 

Asoka, however, was not of the common conquering clay. At 
about the time of his occupation of Kalinga, he became a convert 
to Buddhism; and in accordance with the precepts of that religion 
he c.vprcsscd his “reiiKjrsc, profound sorrow, and regret.” Tlic sight 
of all the misery he hatl caused, the knowledge that he alone was 
responsible, had .iffected him to the ticptlis; he resolved never again 
to indict such agony upon his fellow creatures; and four years after 
the conquest he could stare that “the loss of even the hundredth or 
the thousandth part of the persons who were then slain, carried 
away captive or done to death in Kalinga would now be a matter 
of deep regret to his .Majesty.” 

I Ic nor only proclaimed these principles; he adhered to them. 
Never ag;iin, in a reign of rhirty-fi\ c or forty years, did he set out 
on the warpath; he went so far as to bf'comc a Bu-i Ihist monk, 
even while wielding the sce[>rer; he follcmed the BiulJhist princi- 
ples of respect for all life, including that of animals, and not only 
abolished the royal hunt l)ut prohibited the slaughter of all the 
thousands of creatures previously slain for the royal kitchens, and 
made laws forbidding the killing t)f many spcciticd kinds of ani- 
mals in any circumstances. In all this there is more than a surface 
significance, for the psychologv' t)f non-violence to animals is one 
with the psychology of non-violence to human beings. He who 
remorselessly sheds blood of any kind, even the blood of rabbits, 
will be less disinclined to shed human b. )d; the warlike races of 
history have usually' been hunting races, the warlike leaders have 
frequently enjoyed the hunt; and where there is great regard for 
'he lives and suffering of animals, inevitably there is a regard for 
the lives and sufferings of human beings. For the quality of mercy 
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not only is “not strained”; it is indmsible; it is nor of the nature of 
the merciful mind to be considerate toward one class of creatures, 
and bloodthirsty toward others. And thus Asoka’s humane attitude 
toward the birds and beasts was but a reflection of his humane atti- 
tude toward his own race; and thus, conversely, a cruel aiul savage 
state of mind toward our furred and feathered kindred is apt to be 
paralleled by a cruel and savage state of mind towarii our kindred 
on two legs. 

It is noteworthy that, as Vincent A. Smith tells us, “In early life 
Asoka is believed to have been a Brahmanical I lindu, specially 
devoted to Siva, a god who delights in bloody sacrifices, ami he had 
consequently no scruple about the shedding of blood.” '■* I lis early 
training in the worship of such a divinity, along with the iiglvting 
tradition that had descended in his family from his stecl-fistcil 
grandfather, would explain Asoka’s bloody incursion into Kalinga. 
But since many another young king, beneath the goad of a similar 
schooling, has made equally bloody assaults and has expressed 
neither compunction nor remorse, there must have been some spe- 
cial detennining factor in Asoka’s case, other than a superior .sensi- 
tiveness. And that special determining factor could «>nly have been 
the Buddhist creed, the Buddhist philo.sophy of harmlc.ssne.ss and 
peace. This it was— this invisible element operating silently in the 
mind— that checked a career of conquest which mii>ht have been 
one of the goriest in ancient times. This it was that .saved an un- 
known number of lands from being overrun, an unknown multi- 
tude of people from privation and death, an unknown extent of 
territory from ravage and devastation. And this it was that trans- 
formed Asoka’s place in hLstory; instead of a lifelong destroyer, 
famed and terrible and execrated in many lands and centuries, he 
became the supporter of art and architecture and religion and 
}>eace, of whom it has been said that if a man's glory can be meas- 
ured by the number of persons who revere his memory and speak 
his name w'ith honor, he is more famous than Charlemagne or 
Caesar. 



Chapter 9 

Greece: Plunder and Glory 


1 inic and legend and romance, which lend a glamour to far-off 
objects and events and wreathe a hahj even about the grim brow 
of horror and massacre, have made it hard for us to look upon the 
wars and warriors of ancient Greece except through a magnifying 
rose-mist. Lulled by the superb rhyriims of the Iliad, we see 
.\chillcs and Agamemtujn and Hector as the actors in a majestic 
pageant tjuitc divorced from the realities of ever* dav; w'e find it 
difficult to distinguish gore from glory% or to throw off the age-old 
traditions that give these deeds and characters a heroic place. And 
siniilarK the other episodes and features of Greek warfare: 

the Spartan sy.stcm, wliich may loom our of the fog as a model of 
ruggedness and simplicity; the wars xvith Persia, and particularly 
the episode at rhcrmopylae. in \\ hich w e see the bravery of the 
stalwart band under Lconid.is, and forget the treachery responsible 
for their desjieratc plight; the struggles of the city-states, wherein 
the gross hues of passion anil c«>rruption arc hardly visible at our 
great distance; and the campaigns of the .Macedonian Alexander, 
so remote and so enveloped in an aura of song and .story that we 
do not see them to have been on the moral plane of Hitler’s in- 
vasion of Poland or of I'ojo’s thrust into the Philippines. 

It was the fortune of the (Jrceks that, ever since the time of 
1 lomer, thev were gifted with ])octs and story-tellers able to give 
a romantic glitter to their past. And thus coarse reality was hidden 
by agreeable fiction, or by half-fiction nun c alluring than any sheer 
invention; and ideas of \ .dor and glory were allowed to color the 
grimy substance of fact. No c(|uiva!ent literary skill had been able 
to illuminate the bloodshed of such a warrior chief as Ashur-nasir- 
apal, the Assyrian who did hinusclf i credit with posterity by 
reciting how he cut off noses, ears, anil fingers, put out eyes, and 
reared a pyramid of heads; or of the Persian .-^rta-xerxes 111, the 
destroyer of Sidon, beneath whose cruel command forty thousand 
persons arc said to have perished in the flames. Yet if these bloody 
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conquerors had been emblazoned in the ringing measures of a 
Homer, they would have stood out for the future as no less worthy 
or memorable than Ajax or Odj'sseus; and their deeds might have 
seemed of a noble fortitude. Thus a tradition of heroism would 
have fonned itself about their names; the dread actualities would 
have been overlooked or forgotten; the image of them in the minds 
of men would have borne little more relation to their true selves 
than a butterfly bears to the wriggling larva; they would have 
been extolled for the qualities they never represented, and their 
warring careers would have been cited for the approbation and 
the emulation of youth. .And all the w'hile a martial tradition would 
have been strengthened and expanded, the idea of the sanctity of 
battle would have grown, and, beneath the stimulus of the magnifi- 
cent fabrications, new generations would have girdcil on arms. 

This is what might have happened, but did not precisely happen, 
in Assyria and Persia. Hut this is e.xactly what did occur in Greece. 
It may not be that the heroes of Greek lore were altogether of the 
stamp of Ashur-nasir-apal or Artaxerxes; their operations, in any 
case, were on a smaller scale; but in all alike we see the glorification 
of butchery— the idea that bloodshed for its own sake may be 
meritorious. And this idea, decked in the stage settings of literature, 
was softened for the Greeks, and disguised, and passed on to suc- 
ceeding centuries, and made a vehicle for the j)crpctuation of the 
fighting spirit. 

Let us glance at the iliad. It is fairly well established that this 
epic was written long after the events it records, and therefore 
probably does not faithfully reproduce the standards and ideas of 
the Trojan period, although it docs inevitably, even if uncon- 
sciously, make report on the era in which it was composed. y\nd 
what does it tell us of that era? That it was, to begin with, an 
epoch of vainglorious ideas, in which warriors could compete for 
possession of a corpse somewhat in the spirit of Plains Indians 
engaged in bloody rivalry for scalps, or of Malay head-hunters 
contesting for heads. And it was an epoch in which the flaunting 
of victory was quite as important as the victory itself; this is 
graphically evident when Achilles drags the body of Hector after 
his chariot wheels, the fair hair flying in the dust. 

At the same time, the Iliad tells us of a day of remorseless 
slaughter. Scarcely anywhere does the soft, tender voice of pity 
come to us amid the sonorous liarmonics of the master poem; it 
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was deemed glorious not only to be strong and brave, but to be 
hard and cruel. And so we find a callous denial of pleas for mercy, 
as when 'Fros, the son of Alastor, comes begging on his knees for 
his life to the gallant Achilles, but is none the less slain. 

Accompanying the slaughter, there is an unashamed greed of 
plunder: 

All rounil the second city two armies of warriors were stationed. 
Shining in arms. Two also the plans that ff)imd favor among them: 
Either to pillage the two or divide between the two parries 
All of the substance the lovely city was holding within it.‘ 

There is a fierce emotion of pride, apparent nt)t ttnh' in the famous 
sulk of Achilles, but in many a boastful jtassage such as 

“Scest thou not wliat a hero I am. I low cranely and mighty? 
(looilly is also my sire, and the mother that bon me--a gf>ddcss!” 

Tliere is a savatre lust ft)r reventre: 

“N'ay, tv ell to ye shall die by an evil fare, until all ye 
Pay for Patroclus’ death, for the slaughter of heroes Achaean.” 

rhere is an evident reveling in the death-stroke and its gruesome 
accompaniments: 

. . . he slashed him over the liver; 

Out through the gash it slipped forth, and the dark blood out of it 
jetted. 

Pilling his bosom with gore. 

And, a few lines further on: 

Then stniting his neck with his broadsword 
Far i)fr swept Achilles the helmet and head, and the marrow 
Out from the vertebrae gushed. 

And, continuing in the third line following; 

Him he smote with his lancc in his breast; in his lung was the 
weapon 

Fbccd, and he fell from his car. 1 lis squire he smote with his keen 
spear 

Square in the back . . . 

'I'hcse are not pleasant lines, but there arc many such in the Iliad. 
And such passages arc significant, since they suggest in grisly detail 
what the Greeks supposed the heroic life to have been like (even 
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to the dealing of valorous blows in the back). To Homer, and 
doubtless to a majority of the Ci reeks, the author of this carnage 
was “Goodliest far of Achacans,” “Godlike Achilles,” “Achilles, 
the glorious hero.” And perhaps he was literally godlike, since the 
Greek gods— as we read in the lUad—CAvac down to light in the 
wars of men. But in any case, even if he never had a physical 
prototype, he did represent the early Greek ideal. And that ideal 
was one of a militant ruthlessncss, physical strength and intrepidity, 
dauntlessness in slaughter, and supreme carelessness of human suf- 
fering. To the unimpassioned modern gaze, his salient qualities ap- 
pear to be a stout arm and a stony heart. How', then, does he come 
to be exalted as a people’s hero? But just how', one may ask, have 
our own Babe Ruths and Joe Louises awakened veneration? Con- 
sider the enticement that would attach to one of these if, after sev- 
eral centuries, he w'cre to be made the hero of a surpa.ssingly 
well-told epic. Or, to be more exact, consider the situation if a 
highwayman or a gangster— a Jesse James, a Aluricta, or a C.'aponc 
-were to be exalted in a gre.it romance long after the victims of liis 
brutalities had ceased to breathe. 1 lis deeds might somehow seem 
haloed and enchanted; and youth, overlooking the bloody realities, 
might pay reverence and wish to follow' in the champion’s focjt- 
steps. 

It would not be correct to say' that Homer and the ^rher Greek 
poets and story-tellers created their country’s fighting tradition. 
W’liat they did was to take a pre-existing tradition, reinforce it, 
glorify it, enhance and perpetuate it, and thus hand down in ex- 
aggerated fonn the creed of lighting and the point of view' that 
makes for fighting. And when they' did not actually wreathe a 
golden mantle about war’s crimson-soaked butcher-block, they 
tended to make the truth acce}>table or to obscure it altogether 
beneath a mist of phrases: “noble,” “great-hearted,” “illustrious,” 
“valiant,” “divine.” 

II 

At the dawn of Greek history, we sec all the three main types 
of conflict already noted among uncivili/.cd peoples. The blood 
feud, which often underlies war, arose at an early date from the 
desire of clansmen to avenge the death of fellow clansmen; and this 
incentive to indefinite combat was encouraged by the religious 
belief that the shade of the slain man hovered near, avid for retri- 
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butit)!!. But even more conspicuous was the raid for booty; this, 
in a land where the dweller beyond the next hill might be con- 
sidered a foreigner, developed according to the good old principle 
that thievery from other trilics was not dishonorable. Brigandage 
in its Viirious fonns flourished, unrestrained by the organized power 
of the State, although checked to some extent by the authority of 
religion and tlic fear f)f punishment by the gods. The comment 
of J. B. Bury is revealing; 

Piracy was a common trade. ... So many practiced this means of 
livelihood that it bore no reproach; and when seamen landed on 
a .strange strand, the natural cjuestion to ask them w;is, “Outlanders, 
whence come yc? arc ye robbers that rove the seas? 

The attitiule of mind appears to have been a little like that of 
the Hindus toward the robl)cr ca.stc mentioned in the last chapter. 
Since banditry was .so common, and conflicted with no law, it had 
a rect»gni/'ed starus; it was an acknowledged form of business, 
doubtless uttfornmate for the customers; but in a world where 
every in;in, or at le;isc every clan, was supposed to be self-protected, 
what hapftenetl between the corsair and his clientele was no third 
parry's affair. 

Prom .small-scale marauders a gradual process of growth would 
develoj) the large organi/cd raiding parties. And when the latter 
were met by correspimdingly large defensive groups or coitflicted 
with other bands of their type, the raids would give place to actual 
warfare. Thus the tvay was open for strife of il.e sort th;tt we 
t)bscrve in Homeric times-- strife in m Inch lawless gmgs roam the 
country, looking for adventure and loot; strife stimulated and 
bolstered by the heroic ideal, the tradition of bloodshed and glory; 
strife in which the anned aristocrats, the freebooting knights and 
pirates, dominate society ami tend to check the advancement of 
the more civili/.ed communities. The rapacity of the raider, when 
we find it in the ascendant as during the Heroic Age in Greece, 
rends to check the urge to development in peaceful regions; more 
than cities such as Troy attd Knossos were obliterated by the armed 
hands that destroyed these centers. T' e x\ill to reconstruct them 
was paralyzed; the pct^plc were like dwellers on a volcano’s rim 
who, having seen their houses .swallowed by the seething lava, have 
not the heart to build again near the dangcr-spt>r. And thus, as so 
often in history, war-making has given birth to a dark age. 
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For a long M'hile— in fact, iititil treaties to the contrary arose— 
if rcniained the right of the Greek city to send out expeditions to 
seize the property and even the inhabitants of neighboring towns. 
And no Greek city', if it had the pow'cr and felt that reprisals were 
justified or righteous claitns had nor been heeded, would hesitate 
to hurl an attack. Nevertheless, warfare was not altogether a law- 
less thing. Though there was no written restraint, there was the 
potent regulator of custom, of tradition, of religious belief; well- 
established rules of war, supptwed to be under the supervision of 
the gods, tempered the harshness of conflict. 

Thus the heralds, made inviolable by the caduccus or “wand 
of Mercury,” had the sole power to declare war, and had the right 
to enter the hostile lines without molestation, and likewise to shed 
a mantle of protection over anv envoys or peace-makers dispatched 
to the enemy camp, ^Vfter a battle, it was the prerogative of the 
defeated— unless they were a sacrilegious army— to ask an armistice 
to permit them to bury their dead; and this demand had to be 
granted. If the vanquished threw themselves down before the 
victors as suppliants, ordinarily their lives M'ere s}>.ircd in accord- 
.ance with the rules of war; though if they resisted in their strong- 
holds, and could be subdued only after the hardships of a siege, 
the men were massacred, and the w'omcn and children enslaved. 
WTicn booty was taken— which appears to have been frequently— 
a definite tradition as to the division was observed, and a tithe was 
put aside for the gods. 

The place of the gods, furthermore, is evident in the provision 
that temj)les, unless used for military purposes, were to be inviolable 
sanctuaries. The gods, once itiorc, play their part in a law protect- 
ing travelers to pan-Hcllcnic festivals, even in districts infested by 
battling armies. And during the entire month of the fc.stival of 
the Carnea, which was held at about the end of our August in 
honor of Apollo, the Peloponnesians would never launch a cam- 
paign; nor would they set out against any city between the time 
of the announcement of the festival and its celebration. In these 
ways and many others— and notably through the eveutuiil negotia- 
tion of treaties of peace, which might run for as long as thirty, 
fifty, or a hundred years— the Greeks by degrees tempered the 
severity of warfare. Yet perhaps not even their acute minds recog- 
nized how they were show'ing war to be a circumscribed, artificial 
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thing, capable of being checked or directed by the will and intel- 
ligence of man and by his moods, emotions, and traditions. 

In line with the peace treaties were the attempts at arbitration, 
in which an outside city or sometimes the ])riests of Delhi were 
asked to settle a dispute. When treaties of peace were made in the 
late fifth century b.c, between the Athenians and their enemies, it 
was usual to iiiclude stipulations providing for arbitration in case 
of disagreement. Ihus Athens and Mcgara, when engaged in a 
controversy over Salamis, threw the decision into the lap of Sparta; 
tlie Argiv'cs and the Lacedaemonians, by a treaty made in 418, 
agreed to permit all tlieir difliculties to be settled by a third power; 
and other agreements of tlie same nature show the desire for peace 
—which, unfortunately, did not always blossom into accomplish- 
ment, since there was no way of enforcing the decisions and a 
loser in an argument would not always abide bv the decree of 
the judges. 

But though the end result may have liecn failure, at least one 
good had been accomplished. 'Fhc Greeks had showm, as Rameses 
11 and the 1 littitcs had shown many centuries before, that there 
arc other means of negotiation than the bloody blade; and that the 
spirit of peace, in the face of immense obstacles, may be able to 
place orderly process above the forces of storm and fire. 

Ill 

During the earliest centuries of recorded Greek liistor)", various 
rich and powerful men known as “tyrants” seized c'-ntrol of many 
cities, largely by means of the heavy armed infantry or boplites. 
.Ambition for renown and greed for power appear to have been 
foremost among the motives «)f these usurpers, although the name 
did not originallv' bear the stigma we now attach to it and some 
of the tyrants were actually beneficent. But the interesting fact, 
from the point of view of war-making, is that the armed forces of 
the tyrants— in so far as they were not composed of friends, per- 
.sonal followers, and hangers-on— were mainly made up of merce- 
nary soldiers. I'hus, as far back as the seventh century b.c., we 
find men needing other battle incentives than patriotism or glory’, 
religion or revenge; we find that, as among the Carthaginians and 
other peoples, they’ fought because paid to fight. 

The new order represented by die tyrants, though it took wide 
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root, was resisted b^' that city whose name, perhaps more than any 
other in the ancicrir world, conptres up the thought of iniJirary 
specialisation. Sparta, as everyone knows, was a coinmunit)- or- 
c4nizcd on a military basis; it w;»s a community that has been 
described as little more than a camp devoted to the production of 
the best soldiers and the best soldiers’ wives. .\JI ordinar)- interests 
were subordinated to the one great interest of lighting; all desires 
e.vcepr the desire for the battlefield were frowneil upon by custom 
and discouraged by the law. The breeding of muscular limbs and 
the devclopnient of a warlike state of mind were the tw o great 
aims of the bpartan system; the art and culture that ghriheJ Athens 
were not for the Spartan youth, and even In the time ot Plato the 
tvpical citizen had not learned to read. For thirteen years, begi/i- 
ning at the age of seven, he passed his days in a sorr of military 
academy, and at twenty' he entered the army; bur even rhen, though 
allowed ro marry, lie was compelled ro live among other men in 
the barracks. He had no private life; his every’ action, almost his 
every thought, was under constant supervision. He was nor jur- 
mitted to engage in trade, and was discouraged trom every sort 
of civil work; all necc.ssary labor was performed for him by the 
Helots; while his own training was psychological as \ic!l as pln s- 
ical, and he was drilled in a sort of camouflage calciilared to conceal 
the miseries and terrors of war anil ro exaggerate its glory and 
glamour. 

The stoicism of the Spartan is proverbial -it was not in his code 
to admit that sorrow was sorrowful, that mi.sfortunc was unfortu- 
nate, or that life was preferable to death. Thus in the year 371, 
when the news was brought of the grievous defeat by the Thebans 
at the battle of Lcuctra. the men’s choir was not stopped nor the 
games ended, and the women \\’crc warned to make no lamenta- 
tions; while on the following da\% according to the contemporary 
writer Xenophon, the families of the slain walked about in public 
with smiling faces, and those whose sons and fathers had survived 
went abroad “in gloom and shame.” 

Such a suppression and subversion of natural emotions is possible 
only as the fruit of a long and unnatural course of training. The 
individual Spartan was caught in a net out of which he was power- 
less to struggle. Since early childhood, he had known no education 
other than the education for liattlc; he had heard no commendation 
other than the commendation of warlike feats; he had been chided 
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if he seemed less skillful than his fellows in the martial games, and 
had been taught that no crime was more monstrous than to shirk 
one’s duty in conflict. And even if he was one of those rare few 
—how rare throughout the ages!— who oppose their own reason to 
the force of tradition and accepted belief, what chance would he 
have to make his individuality felt? If he dared to protest in words, 
he would be condemned as a coward or traitor; and if he showed 
less vim or detennination than liis brothers during the campaigns, 
he would walk as with a brand of shame, an outcast among his own 
kin. There would be none to break bread with him, none to engage 
him in wrestling contests; his jdacc at the dance would be the low- 
est, his place at public meetings would I)e surrendered ev'en to 
those beneath him in years; he would have to behave humbly if 
he wished to ward off showers of blows, and would suffer the con- 
tempt even of the women and boys. Certainly a sword-stroke 
would be a light penalty by comparison. 

Krorn a*' this, one might not suspect that tlie ordinary Spartan 
felt any irrepressible eagerness for the military career. And the 
Spartans themselves, by their own regulations, have provided a 
flash of insight into their >tarc of mind— a flash which, like the 
inadvertent revealing word or gesture of an individual, is all the 
tnorc illuminating for having been unconscious. Let a man have 
three sons to give to the Stare, and he could not be mobilized into 
the army! Let him have lour sons, and he had no further obliga- 
tions at all to disch.trge toward the State! But just what did this 
mean? Obviously, both provisions wee intended a-wards. And 
if they were intended as rewards, what is the inescapable con- 
clusi(Jti? Tltat honorable rele.tsc from militarv service was held to 
be a pearl t)f great price. J'h.u the citi/cn, fighting because the 
social order compelletl him tt) rather than because he desired to, 
was eager for any acceptable way out. .Xnd since the privilege of 
not lighting was put second onlv to the pri\ ilegc of avoiding all 
obligations to the State, we have here a strong implication that the 
fighting mood of the ituliviilual was more a matter of social con- 
vention and conij)ulsion than of native inclination. 

This becomes the more understan ' flde when wc realize that 
there was an economic basis for the Sjvartan regime. The com- 
munity was essentially parasitic; it was founded upon slave labor. 
Beneath the edifice of the Stare, the I Iclors seethed and brooded 
in ever-threatened revolt; the military (irganization may originally 
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have been deemed nccessaiy Iiecause of the mumblings of the 
subject class against their numerically inferior masters; and it con- 
tinued to be held necessary not only against foreign foes but to 
keep the local underlings in subjugation. The precarious state of 
affairs is indicated by the existence of a secret service in which 
most of the eighteen-to-twenty-year-olds were enlisted, and whose 
members skulked on the roads, legally privileged to kill any sus- 
picious-seeming Helots. Nevertheless, it was not dread of the slaves 
that W'as primarily preached to the Spartan youth; it was the glory 
of military attainment, the splendor of heroism against an outside 
adversary. Hence one wonders if any effective organization against 
the slaves could have been maintained had the Spartans not been 
educated in ideals that had little to do with the slaves. 

Beyond this, we must remember that the position of the I Iclots 
was not exclusively economic. Ironically, they gave aid to the 
instrument of their own oppression; like almost everything else in 
Sparta, they served a military purpose. For, just as the kttight of a 
later day had his squire, so the Spartan (though unmounted) had 
his Helots, his invaluable wartime helpers and retainers; and these 
were so numerous that, on the battlefield of Plaraca, each Spartan 
is said to have been followed by seven servants. 

The Helots, in short, were not only useful workers but invalu- 
able adjuncts to the military or heroic mechanism. It would be 
strange indeed if the average Spartan, who had bccai taught to 
despise economic goods and reduce his material wants to a mini- 
mum, should have looked at slaves through the eyes of a modern 
industrialist rather than of a warrior pricked on by a fighting creed. 



Chapter 10 

Greece: Pericles, Cleon, and Alexander 


Sparra, of course, was an exceptional phenomenon not only in 
Cl recce but in world history. In order to get a better rounded 
picture of Hellenic warfare, wc must turn to her great rival, 
Athens. 

In Athens, though the youths of the upper class trained for the 
army during their nineteenth and twentictli yeans, service was not 
coin[>ulsory before the fourth ccntuiyn But in Athens also we 
notice a military spirit, much less pronounced and exclusive than 
in Sparta, y<'r growing with the rise of Athenian inijicrialism. We 
can trace a variety of motives behind the wars, even the religious 
impulse, as in the so-called Sacred War of 448 B.t;., in which the 
Spartans rescued the shrine of Delphi from the Phocians and 
returned it to the Dclphiaits, after w''ich the .\thenians under 
Pericles retrieved it from the Delphians and restored it to the 
Phocians. .Motives of political ambition and inter-city rivalry mav 
here have played their part; and such impulses, along with local 
pride and jealousy, the lure of foreign riches and the fear of foreign 
encroachment, w ere notorious in other wars of Atnens and her 
.sister states. 

We find what wc today should call a “prcver.tive war” being 
urged on Sparta against .\ihens when, according tt) Tliucydides, a 
Corinthian speaker declares that “they were born neither to have 
peace themselves nor to allow peace to other men,” and proceeds 
to dogmatize that “peace is best .secured by those who use their 
strength justly.” * Yet this counsel was the forerunner of anything 
but peace. 

Interfused with such practical consid Tations, we find the almost 
invariable idea by which men strive to assuage the grimness of 
slaughter and numb the agonv of loss. "I hc idea of glory and honor 
is one without which fcx\' fighting communities have been able to 
maintain their morale. And this idea is artfully woven into the 
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celebrated Funeral Oration of Pericles. Speaking of the dead, the 
great leader declares (as reported by Thucydides) : 

For even where life’s previous record showed faults and failures 
it is just to weigh the last brave hour of devotion against them all. 
There they wiped out evil with good and did the city more service 
than they did her harm in private life. There no hearts grew faint 
because they loved riches more than honor; none shirked the issue 
in the poor man’s dream of wealth. All these they put aside to 
strike a blow for the city. Counting the quest to avenge her honour 
as the most glorious of all ventures . . . they chose rather to suffer 
the uttermost than to die by weakness. So tlteir memory has es- 
caped the reproaches of men’s lips . . . and in a numient of time, 
at the climax of their lives, were rapt away from a world filled, 
for their dying eyes, not with terror but with glory." 

A similar exaltation of death in battle occurs in another passage: 

For the whole earth is the sepulchre of famous men; and their 
story is not graven only on stone above their native earth, hut lives 
on /ar away, without visible symbol, woven into the stuff of other 
men’s lives. For you now' it remains to rival what they have done. 

Therefore I do not mourn with the p:ircnts of the dead who are 
here with us. 1 will rather comfort them. For they know that they 
have been born into a w'orld of manifold chances and that he is to 
be accounted happy to w'hom the best lot falls— the best sorrow, 
such as yours today, or the best death, such as fell to' those, for 
W'hom life and happiness .were cut to the self-same measure.® 

Not all the orators of the ages have had the eloquence of 
Pericles; not all have had the persuasiveness w'ith which he haloes 
the skull-bones of dread reality in an aura of rainhowed words. 
But he has set a pattern not overlooked by military speakers in 
later days. By his appeal to the emotions, his bid to personal pride 
and the pride of country and the spirit of emulation, he has not 
only saved the warlike mood from shipw'reck on the rock of gory 
fact, he has given it new' impulse, power, and direction, and has 
inspired his hearers toward fresh memorable accomplishment. 'Flic 
magic, the magnetism, the almost hypnotic suasion of language, 
when pouring from the tongue of a master, can hardly be overrated 
as the provoker of warlike far more than of peaceful attitudes 
of mind. 

Wherever we turn, we can sec the same emphasis on glory as in 
the speech of Pericles; for example, an inscribed stone for the 
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Athenians who fell before the walls of Potidaea commemorates 
those who “giving their lives in barter for glory ennobled their 
country.” It was worship of glory that was manifested when, after 
a victory, the winning side would boastfully erect a “trophy”— a 
post fitted with a crossbar, and hung with pieces of captured enemy 
equipment. It was the same worsltip of gl(»ry that, if Thucydides 
has spoken truly, made the errant leader Alcibiades boast of a plan 
to conquer Sicily, Carthage, the Peloponnesus, and Italy and rule 
the entire Cireek world. But it is not glory that we see when we 
turn our eyes to the facts of Circcian war. It is of anything but 
glory that wc read in most of the pages of Thucydides. Even 
leaving out of account the major catastrophes of the Peloponnesian 
W'ar, such as titc plague at .Athens and the Syracusan disaster, the 
words of this acute reporter do nor make pleasant reading— least of 
all, in his delineation of the state r)f mind of the war-makers and 
vvar-provokcrs. 'Ihc confusion in the wits of men, the way in 
which the cojubatants reverse their normal judgments and look at 
things upside down, is described in a memorable passage: 

When troubles had once begun in the cities, those who followed 
carried the revolutionary spirit furtlicr and further, and deter- 
mined to outdo the report of all who had preceded them by the 
ingenuity of tiieir enterprises and the atrocity of their revenges. 
The meaning of words had no longer the same relation to things, 
but was changed by tlicm as they thought proper. Reckless daring 
was held to be loyal courage; prudent delay was the excuse of a 
coward; moderation was the defense of unmanlv' weakness; to 
know everything was to do nothing. Frantic energv was the true 
quality of a man. A conspirator wdio wanted to be safe was a 
recreant in disguise. The lover of violence w'as always trusted, and 
his opponent suspected. 1 Ic who plotted from the first to have 
nothing to do w'ith plots was a breakcr-up of parties and a poltroon 
who W'-as afraid of the enemy. In a word, he who could outstrip 
another in a bad action was applauded.' 

The chronicler proceeds to tell how' “Revenge w^as dearer than 
self-preservation,” how agreements were binding only so long as 
the pow'cr to break them did not c ist, how men took greater 
pleasure in perfidy than “in an open act of revenge,” and how' the 
cause of all this moral anarchy was “the Itive of power, originating 
in avarice and ambition, and the party-spirit which is engendered 
by them when men arc fairly embarked in a contest. . . . \\’hen 
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men are retaliating upon others, they are reckless of the future, and 
do not hesitate to annul those common laws of humanity to which 
every individual trusts for his own hope of deliverance should he 
ever be overtaken by calamity.” 

Had Thucydides used the terminology of toda)% he might have 
said that the people were suffering from a war-bred psychosis, a 
sort of group monomania in which the emotions took command of 
the rational faculties. And he might have added that avarice and 
ambition, which he identifies as the twin roots of the trouble, were 
themselves imbedded in the standards and ideas of the day— stand- 
ards that elevated wealth and political position above moralit)’ and 
justice as ends to be applauded and devoutly sought. 

In a further passage, the historian reveals the hardening of the 
fiber of the Athenians beneath the thrust of power. He shows how, 
having erected an empire, they subjected themselves to the sophis- 
tries of what we would call “political realism,” and submerged 
normal humanity beneath the passion of command. The State of 
Mytilene had revolted and been subdued; the entire male popula- 
tion had been condemned to death; and Cleon, the successor of 
Pericles, opposed a proposal to rescind the decree. 'rhuc) dides 
credits him with these words: 

I .still maintain that you should abide by your former decision, and 
not be misled either by pity, or by the charm of words, or by a 
too forgiving temper. . . . Forgiveness is naturall) shown to those 
who, being reconciled, will continue friends, and nor to those who 
will always remain what they were, and will abate nothing of their 
enmity. In one word, if you do as I say, you will do what is just 
to the Aiytileneans, and also what is expedient for yourscK es. . . . 
If, right or wrong, you arc resolved to rule, tlien rightly or 
wrongly they must be chastised for your good. Otherwise you 
must give up your empire, and, when virtue is no longer dangerous, 
you may be as virtuous as you please. 

In several ways, this is extraordinarily interesting. I'irst, it will 
be noted, Cleon speaks of forgiveness for the sake of expediency; 
a little later, he link"^^: justice to expediency, or rather implies that 
what is expedient for the Athenians will be just to the Mytilcncans; 
and only a sentence or two further on, dropping all pretense of 
considering justice at all, he declares that, “Rightly or wrt)ngly, 
they must be chastised for your good,” and adds a gibe as to the 
permissibility of virtue when it is no longer dangerous. In part, of 
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course, Cleon was l)ut the child of his age; in a period in which it 
was not unprecedented to massacre an entire male population, any 
leader could have represented such a procedure as for the good of 
his people; the ferocuuis precedent of much ancient warfare, in 
which genocide was not infrequent, was as much responsible for 
his words as any personal brutality. 

Yet the })hrasc, “Rightly or wrongly, they must be chastised 
for your good,"’ has gone ringing down the ages. “Rightly or 
wrongly, they must be chastised!” cried the Romans above the 
ruins of many a sacked and burning town. “Rightly or wrongly!” 
exclaimed the fighting hosts of the Middle Ages, the Italians under 
Cesarc IJorgia, the armies of Peter, Charles V, Louis XIV, Fred- 
erick, Napoleon, and many another leader. “Rightly or wrongly!” 
has gone dinning into our ears from the imperialists and aggressors 
of our own day, the disciples ttf e\pedicnc\' wh" have been re- 
sponsible for the greater [)art of the xvorld’s sutfering, and who 
within our own rime have perpetrated outrages far vaster in scale 
and even more cold-blooded than the massacre favored by Cleon. 

11 

It is instructive to observe the backgrt)und of the most famous 
and momentous of all the conflicts of the Hellenic city-states. Like 
most armed clashes, the Peloptmnesian War has its roots deep in 
the less storm\* peri<»d that preceded; we can clearly trace the line 
of descent in the attitudes of mind created by the Persian wars. 

Those struggles, it xvill be recalled, had united the 1 1 reeks in the 
short-lived I lellcnic League; and following the defeat of Xerxes 
the fear of a new invasion gave birth in the year 477 to the Delian 
League, an anti-Persian alliance (»f the free communities of Ionia 
and the Aegean. Athens, whose power in this League was as over- 
mastering as that of Prussia w;ts to be in the German Empire of 
tu'enty-threc centuries later, guaranteed the independence of each 
member state, anil seems at first to have respected her agreement. 
Hut in rime the League foumlercd upon the rock of Periclean 
imperialism. 

1 lerc \vc can sec the oj^cration of a number of diverse forces 
within the mimls of the Athenian ruling group. There was the 
desire to be strong and secure, and consequently the huge expendi- 
tures for preparedness, including new fortifications and enormous 
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defensive walls; there was the desire for commercial supremacy, 
and the jealousy of and rankling rivalry with Sparta; and there 
were the social' measures of Pericles, which, whether introduced 
for political motives or as genuine humanitarian reforms, compelled 
a deep drain upon the treasury by doling out State funds to an 
estimated third or more of the Athenian citizenry, liccause of his 
immense cx{)enditures, Pericles needed an income; and since there 
was still no direct tax on Athenian citizens, he must look elsewhere 
for his revenues. But where could he look? Where but to the allies 
of the Delian League? In 454 Pericles found a pretext for traas- 
ferring the Lt ague’s treasury from Delos to Athens; and thence- 
forth x'irtually all the tribute flowed into Athenian coffers. It is 
obvious that this xvas not calculated to make friends among the 
League members, all the less so as .\thcns denied them the right of 
secession. And it is not surprising that revolts occurred, the most 
notable being that of Samos, which was crushed in 439 after the 
defenders had been starv'ed into submission; various penalties were 
then inflicted, including the leveling of the city walls, exile of the 
rulers, seizure of the fleet, and imposition of a large indemnity. 

In all this we can see the nurturing of an antagonism that was to 
lead toward general war; Sparta, Corinth, and the otlier stares 
could hardly have looked except with apprehension on the high- 
handed methods of the Athenian imperialists. It is, in f;icr, the view 
of Thucydides that the. basic cause t»f the war was the fear which 
the rise of Athens had incited in the Lacedaemonians. .\nd fear 
was acetnupanied, as almost always, bv ettvy and suspicion, and 
gave birth to counter-strokes: counter-strokes that did not confine 
themselves to military preparations, but included intrigue, the 
fanning of disaffection, and the fending for advantages in the sup- 
posedly inevitable struggle at a time when peaceful negotiations 
might still conceivably have been effective. 

We see this when a dispute flares up between Corinth and her 
colony Corcyra. Both send cnvf»v’s to Athens; (Jorcyra pleads for 
a.ssistancc, which Ciorinth— backed by the pow'crful Peloponnesian 
League— naturally opposes. Obviously, if Athens would avoid w'ar, 
she must shun the Corcyrean alliance, w'hich is directly calculated 
to bring on a clash w'itfi the Pcl{)|)onncsus. On the other hand, if 
war is to come anyhow, the alliance offers evident advantages. It 
is the defeatist attitude— the attitude automatically debarring a 
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peaceful arrangement— which comes to the foreground, as we can 
sec in this apj)cal (reported by Thucydides): 

The Lacedaemonians, fearing the growth of your empire, are eager 
to take up arms, and the Corinthians, who are your enemies, are 
all-powerful with the/n. They begin with us, but they will go on 
to you, that we may iKJt stand united against them in the bond of 
a common enmity. And it is f)ur business to strike first, and to fore- 
stall their designs instead of waiting tf> counteract them. 

Again, the idea of “preventive war’’! 

'Ihc Corcyreans further argued tliat the Athenians would have 
the use of their fleet if they sided with them; otherwise, they might 
have to oppose the Corcyrean fleer along with the (^)rinthian. Thus 
a shrewd appeal to self-interest supplemented the plea of war’s 
inevitability. And these arguments prevailed; instead of leaving an 
avenue for settlement open, .\rhens aec'cptcd an alliance with 
Coreyra and sent ten warships to that city, though she agreed to 
fight only in the event of an attack or threatened attack. 

The re.sult was that she fought almost immediately, intervening 
in a naval battle between Coreyra and Corinth. And the breach 
with (.’orinth made it necessary for Athens to be watchful of her 
interests elsewhere: for cxanijile. in the city of Potidaca, an off- 
shoot of Corinth Imt a triburarv of .Athens. .Asked to abandon a 
system whereby they receited annual magistrates from Corinth, 
the Potidacans provtai rcfractorv; and this, along with a revolt of 
the Macedonian king Perdiccas (who oppo.scd Athins because she 
had favored his brothers instead of him), precipitate-. . a battle over 
Potidaea, in whicit the .Athenians routed the Corinthian general 
.Aristeus. By this time the Corinthians had been goaded sufficiently 
to do some gttading of their ttwn; they appealed to the Spartans to 
declare war on .Athens, using the argument, already c]uotcd. that 
the .Athenians “were born neither to have peace themselves nor to 
allow peace to other mcit.’’ 

Pvents were moving on such a swift emotional tide that war had 
become almost if not quite tmavoidable. Pericles, striking svith an 
economic weapon, now' crushed the ''nartan ally Mcgara, which 
had aided the Corinthians at the Battle of Sybota; by cutting olf 
her trade with the Athenian luupirc he dealt her a blow such as 
might fall, let us say, on modern Lngland if all her foreign com- 
merce were suddenly forbieldcn. Athens was thereupon accused of 
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breaking the Thirty Years’ IVucc; but in a debate at Sparta, King 
Archidamiis urged postponement of action until his sitle made sure 
that it had money enough for the needs of war. However, he was 
overruled by the majority, which voted that the question at issue 
was whether Athens had been in tlie wrong— and this question, of 
course, they decided in the affirmative. 

But it is significant of the times that, before war could be de- 
clared, the approval of the Delphic oracle had to be gained. Even 
in this sternest of stern business, in which pride and passion and 
fear and jealousy and economics were strangely blended, men 
could not act wfithour regard for the old superstitious and religious 
beliefs. It is worthy of note, incidentally, that those same religious 
ideas made themselves felt later in the war, when the situation of 
the Athenian expedition to Sicily had begun to appear desperate. 
Demosthenes, one of the generals, had urged that the invaders sail 
away; bur another general, Nicias, had opposed the move. Finally, 
following the arrival of fresh enemy reinforcements, Nicias con- 
sented to the withdrawal; the preparations were all made . . . when 
to everyone’s consternation the moon was eclipsed. Surely, a warn- 
ing from the gods! Thucydides tells of the sequel: 

The mass of the army was greatly moved and called upon the gen- 
erals to remain. Nicias himself, who nas too much under the 
influence of divination and such-like, refused even to discuss the 
question of their removal until they had remained thric'c nine days, 
as the soothsayers pre.scribed. This was the reason wh\' the de- 
parture of the Athenians was finally delayed. 

This also was the reason why the Athenians never were able to 
get away; and why the expedition ended in catastrophe. “Klect and 
army perished from the face of the earth,” Thucydides reports; 
‘‘nothing was saved, and of the many who went forth few returned 
home.” One cannot help wondering as to the results if the Athe- 
nians had had modem astronomical knowledge. 

Ill 

During the following century, a meaningful though not entirely 
new idea began to spread throughout Greece. This was the idea 
of Panhcllenism. Beneath the stress of the Persian wars, as we have 
noted, the Greek states had joined hands in a momentary unity; 
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but during the period of disorganization that succeeded the Pelopon- 
nesian War, dreamers began to think more seriously than ever be- 
fore of a possible Panhellenic world, in which all Greeks would 
be united. Perhaps most prominent of these nationalists was Iso- 
crates, an Athenian who urged war upon Persia in the interest of 
Greek unification (though not W’ith the idea of establishing a 
Greek empire, which he specifically opposed). Isocrates was not 
to live to see his idea fulfilled; and it is notable that when, in the 
year 355, his scheme for a common Greek attack upon Persia 
.seemed no longer in the dream .stage, he was eloquent in raising his 
voice for peace. Nevertheless, his views arc wtirth a passing glance: 
that the Athenians were the teachers of mankind; that to be a 
Greek was to be heir to a superior intelligence; and that a common 
citizenship for all Greeks was desirable. Isocrates here displays 
sca'cral qualities nor absent in later history: a bel'cf in the superi- 
ority of his ov\ n people; a desire for unification in one great peace- 
ful (at least, internally peaceful) n;iti()n; and an idea that the 
olive br.mcn c.ui l)c won with the s«'oril. And his views vverc to 
be. to a grc;if extent, behind the career of a more celebrated figure, 
Alexander of Macedon, who may nor himself have had any strong 
Panhellenic convictions yet acted consciously or unconsciously as 
the apostle of Panhellenism. 

.'Mexandcr owes an enormous debt to another remarkable char- 
acter, his father Phili}). And Philip in turn appears to have been 
influenced by the ideas of Isocrates. \\’hether from personal in- 
clination, or in recognition of the emotions that Ts.'cratcs had been 
arou.sing for decades, he not onl)' established a Hellenic union in 
the League of Corinth (which he dominated), but moved to wage 
the Persian war that Isocr.itcs had long urged. But the war had 
hardly begun when Philip was assa.ssinated. And the rw'enty-ycar- 
old Alexander took over more than a crown and an army; he 
inherited the Panhellenic ideas which Isocrates had been broad- 
CiLsting. 

It would be interesting to know what that stanch anti-imperialist 
would have thought of the use to which Alexander put his beliefs. 
Certainly, nothing could have been '‘nrther from his mind than 
wide-flung conquering expeditions. But perhaps his short historical 
perspectives did not show him that the idea of fighting is like the 
evil brood of Pandora’s box, which, once released, may be beyond 
our power to recapture or control. 
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No man was ever more deliberately trained than Alexander to 
be a war-chief. The resemblances to the early Hannibal are in 
some respects marked: like Hannibal, he was the son of an out- 
standing general; like Hannibal, he was taught by his father in the 
actual field (he led the cavalry at Chaeronae beneath Philip’s very 
gaze). But unlike Hannibal, he was educated to be a king as well as 
an anny leader; unlike Hannibal, he came into contact for .several 
years with one of the supreme philosophic minds of ancient times 
—and it is reasonable to suppose that any ideas of Panhellenism 
which he had may be largely traced to his great teacher, Aristotle. 

Few characters in world history have been the target of greater 
controversy than Alexander. He has been something more than a 
man; he has been a divine hero, a legend; he has been worshipped 
not for what he was but for what men have imagined him to be. 
In the concept of the youthful conqueror, who lifted a blazing 
sword and in a few short years went crashing across the unknown 
East, there Ls something to appeal to the romanticizing mind; and 
consequently the reality has ofren been obscured amid an aura of 
glamour and glory', and it Is still a little didicult to l(»ok at the 
actual man. 

A number of facts, however, itiay' be noted. .'Vnd first let us 
glance at his methods, particularly* in conqucreil territories. His 
tr eatmen t of the city* of Thebes was notoriovis; all authorities agree 
that it was unjustified by the circumstances, even though it has 
many' parallels in ancient 'warfare: he had the city leveled to the 
ground, sparing only’’ one or two buildings; he onlered the men to 
be butchered, and the women and children to be sold into slavery’. 
He is said to have regretted this savagery, and afterward to have 
gt)ne out of his way to treat Tlicbans kindly; yet he dealt the same 
bloodshed and devastation later upon the cities of Tyre and Ga’za, 
both of which he took after long sieges. Yet toward .some other 
cities he was considerate, even indulgent; at Jerusalem, according 
to Josephus, he was met by a band of citizens headeil bv the High 
Priest; and appeased by a prophecy of Daniel, in which he saw 
himself as the warrior who would subdue the Persian king, he not 
only spared the city but exempted it from every’’ sevendt year’s 
taxation. It may be that this story is not literally true; but certainly 
it accords with Alexander’s character as we see it in other episodes. 

In all those incidents we behold him as headstrong, self- 
worshipping, cgomaniacal— as, indeed, few could help being if 
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reared wirli no thought in mind but to rule and be obeyed. We 
note a youth steeped in the heroic ideal, taking pride in his alleged 
descent from Achilles and 1 lerculcs, and wishing to prove himself 
a worthy descendant of those legendary great; wc observe one 
who is not only proud but vain, and whose likeness- clcan-shavcii, 
to preserve his boyish beauty— is handed down upon countlc.ss 
sculptures and paintings and on the faces of coins. We see a man 
who, inflated with the pomp of empire, insists on wearing the 
tiara and robes of Persian royalty; we view the poets a- id his- 
torians he takes with him on his expeditions in order to pr .ss-agent 
his mighty deeds; wc hear his demand that his subjens, on ap- 
pro.aching him, throw' themselves to the ground in tiie Oriental 
fashion; w'c watch his self-veneration giving pl.ice to self-deifica- 
tion, until, as if with an actual belief in his own godhood, he orders 
the Circck states to grant him divine honors. 

\’arious stories, with a rather bitter ring, tell of the violence and 
impetuositv of this man-god: how, during a drunken bout, he ran 
a sjiear through Clcitus, his boon companion, who had once saved 
his life; how he hanged Aristotle's nephew, Callisthenes, who re- 
fused to prostrate himself before the ruler; how he executed Phi- 
lotas, the son of one of liis best generals, o:": the flimsiest of evidence 
of treason, and then had the unolfcnding fatlicr, Parmenio, also 
slain before he could learn of his son's fate. Such deeds, and others 
even more frightful, have been common in the lives of Oriental 
despots, of whom Alexander in cifect was one; and these are men- 
tioned here not so that wc ma)' revel in ancient gor*.’ and gossip, 
but because they show’ the purely personal and capricious nature 
of Alexander's rule, and lead toward the concluskm that the wars 
he waged and the empire he established were likewise personal 
and capricious in their nature. 

A combination of more or less unrelated forces made .Vlcxandcr 
and Alexander's empire what they were. On the physical side, we 
sec the army that Philip had bc(]uearhcd to him, the conquests that 
Philip had made, and the well-nigh irresistible phalanx that Philip 
had developed. But even more important were the beliefs and atti- 
tudes of mind to which Alexander had ftillcn heir: his training 
by Philip and Aristotle, the Panhcllcnic views of the day, the idea 
of Greek racial and intellectual superiority, the millennium-old 
tradition of aggressive warf;u’c and the long antagonlsnt against 
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Persia, the heroic ideal with all its trappings of a distinguished 
ancestry and deeds of glorj-^ and bluster. 

VV'c might, however, have had all these without having Alex- 
ander or Alexander’s conquests. One thing more was necessary; 
a man of the peculiar mental stamp of the Macedonian leader, a 
man of great self-will and tremendous daring, a man of a rose- 
clouded romanticism and a wildly adventurous spirit, a man who 
was young and fiercely energetic, all-powerful and all-convinced 
of the ascendant star of his destiny. 

Consider the situation at the time when Alexander embarked on 
his major adventure. W'hat reason was there, on the face of things, 
w'hy an army from Madeconia or Greece should have set olf across 
the thousands of miles of Persian \'allcy and plateau, across the 
mountains of Turkestan and Afghanistan, tlirough tiic Khyber Pass 
into India, down the Indus for Imndreds of miles to its mouth, and 
back along the desert to the Persian Gulf, enduring inconccivaltic 
miseries, ‘founding cities, fighting battles, subjugating previously 
unheard-of peoples in the course of a six-year expedition? W'hat 
reason was there on the face of thines? None at all! 

Alexander himself, unless endowed with supernatural powers of 
prophecy, could originally have had no idea where he was going; 
in that day of scanty geographical knowledge, he penetrated a 
world virtually as unknown as Columbus cxplored-..on his first 
w'cstward voyage. And the impulse behind him may have been not 
wholly unlike that of Columbus; if he was seduced by no thought 
of a quick western route to the East, he was allured by the kindred 
idea of reaching the end of the earth. It is noteworthy that, like 
Columbus, he faced grumblings and threatened mutiny from his 
followers; in the end, only their revolt prevented him from con- 
tinuing on his way across India— a fact which in itself indicates 
the aimless, adventurous nature of his undertaking. For if he had 
had his way, where would he have gone? No one knows. Perhaps 
across to the valley of the Ganges, perhaps on into present-day 
Burma, Assam, China, or Indo-China. And for what purpose? To 
continue a wild and glorious adventure, in which he might finally 
have become entangled beyond possibility of escape. Surely, we 
have not here a man moved by any compulsions except those of 
his own nature. 

But, for several reasons, it was possible for him to follow the 
bidding of his own nature: because of the traditions of leadership. 
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which made it the practice for one man to give orders, and for all 
others to obey; because of the growth, throughout the centuries, 
of military institutions and ideas, so that attacks upon outlying 
countries were neither unusual nor disapproved; and because men 
consequently were inured to fighting, and would take up the sword 
either as wage-seeking mercenaries, or as adventurers looking for 
honor and booty. 

That Alexander hoped to dominate a great empire appears e\'i- 
dent; yet this was merely a phase of his self-glorification. His 
defenders have argued that he consciously sought to spread Pan- 
helleiiism; but in view of the homage that he paid to himself, the 
indicatitms arc that his chief thought was to spread Pan-Alcxander- 
ism. Certainly, a man with a clear project for consolidating cultural 
gains tvould have dt>ne more than to wander hither and thither, 
l)ranilislnng a lance; and w<juld have striven to foi .'nl his empire 
on some more solid r<jck than personal glory. One is obliged to 
aifrcc with r'l ‘•nmmarv of a recent commentator: 

Ihough his views developed gre;uly during the years he spent in 
Asia, vve hase only hints from which to guess what was in his 
mind, and the only progress that we can clearly trace Ls one toward 
the aggrandixcnient of his own personal power and prestige.® 

Though he probably could no more have foreseen the effects 
of his actiitns than he could have traced the course of the Indus 
before setting foot in India, Alexander did leave a tremendous 
heritage to the future; not only in the ditfusion of Ikilcnic culture, 
but in the propag.iti<in of ideas that had a profound bearing on 
war and peace. And these ideas were of two types, and, paradoxi- 
callv. worked in opposite directions. In the fii’st place, though his 
empire fell to pieces immediately after his death, he showed that 
it was possible to unite many lands bene,ith a single banner. His 
was not, indeed, the first great empire the world had known; but 
it rcmaincil for him to suggest the po,ssibility of peace through 
unity, and so to gi\'c the peace-loving world an ideal to work for 
(an ideal partially fulfilled in the Fax Romxiia of several centuries 
later). However, while he thus unconscu ;sly provided a new hope 
for peace, he supplied (likewise imconsciously) a new spur to the 
\''ar-makcrs. 

Throughout the centuries, the story of his exploits has lent 
impetus to that very heroic ideal of which he was himself a victim. 
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During his lifetime, as we have seen, he was deified— an honor 
calculated to impress the unanalytical and the superstitious, and 
even to create a basis of unity, a sort of banner beneath which the 
Greeks and Orientals could combine. During his lifetime, Callis- 
thenes circulated stories of the divine qualities of this “son of 
Zeus"— stories which apparently the “son of Zeus" never troubled 
to deny. And though for a while after his death the pendulum 
swung to the opposite extreme and he was pictured as little more 
than a drunken bandit, the Alexander of fact gradually became lost 
in the god-Alexander of romance, which shone as the model for 
all later conquerors and would-be conquerors. From Pompey and 
Caesar througlv the Crusader captains to Alexander's nearest mod- 
ern kinsman, Napoleon, that romantic arul magnified vision of the 
Macedonian adventurer has never left the world’s consciousness, 
a goad and a justification to u'ar-makcrs and above all to ego- 
maniacal aggressors ... a lingering illusion that puts golden 
spangles across the black face of battle. 

Even today, the name of Alexander retains its magic; even today, 
we are apt to accept the legend rather tlian look at the man. Most 
of us make our acquaintance with Alexander through elementary 
textbooks that give no more than (Iving glimpses at a few peaks 
and headlands, among which the Macedonian leadet only too often 
seems a dominating figure, the essence of all that is bright and 
glorious, a paladin, a superhuman figure. W’e do not \isuali/.e the 
battered and burning cities, the bleeding stumps of men, the wailing 
women and chililrcn dragged forth into sla\crv; we do not see the 
treacheries, the violent rages, the murders, the ))omp ami bluster, 
the inordinate ambitioas, the mad and aimless wanderings, in our 
juvenile enthasiasm, we feel th.it here is stiineonc to emulate. And 
millions throughout the centuries have had just tliis romantic and 
puerile idea of .Alexander; millions have been drawn toward war- 
like adventures, on what they took to be the model of their 
divinity. How much this has l)c<picathcd to the ages, in the way of 
terror and bloodshed, will never be known; bur there is re.ison to 
hold that the brilliant mvths surrounding Alexander, even more 
than Alexander’s ac ual deeds, have been among the factors form- 
ing and perpetuating the war-making mootl of tu'cnty-thrcc 
centuries. 



Chapter 11 

Rome: Discipline and Profiteering 


I listory sifts with a strange unpredictable hand, but rarely has 
she chosen with more seeming caprice than when she picked a 
small hill-city by the Tiber to be the head of one of the world’s 
greatest empires. 

Not more than twcnt\'-fi\c centuries ago, Rome was a little 
peasant community, occupying no more than four hundred square 
miles, and with .a population cstimatcil not to have exceeded 
.150,000. \ct this minute state, w hose farms and bodies together 
covered le.ss territory than many modern metropolitan areas and 

hose peonlc are ournuniltered in scores of second-rate modem 
] cities, came within a few centuries to extend its dominions over 
; seas anil motintains, to govern immense sections three continents, 
yand to reach for a time from the Irish Sea U) the Persian Gulf. 

■ I low did thus miracle happen? This is a question that historians for 
'thousands of years have asked, but on tme fact all are agreed: the 
(wide extension of Roman srtvercigntv would not have been possible 
|withoui the Roman lighting arm. It was the Roman sword that 
was the phvsical instrument of the whole remarkable expansion. 
.\itd therefore it is necessary to ask just \^ilat sort ot sword this 
was. 

In early Rome we land a rigid, rigorous regime, with little rc- 
•scmblance to the corrupt and luxury-ridden system of later days. 

I herc appears to have been no lavishness, little art, little literature, 
little learning; the individual w.is reared t)n a stern, practical creed, 
of which the chief tenets were piety, dignity, simplicity, and subor- 
dination: subordination to the iiod,s, to the family, and to the State. 
And in a sense these three forms of subordinatum w ere one. Awe 
and reverence for the gods was e;isily translated into awe and 
reverence for the priest-father, the head . f the family; and this in 
turn could be converted quite naturally into awe and reverence 
for the State, obedience to the State, patriotic respect for the State, 
and the bearing of arms at the Stare’s command. In the family there 
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was in effect both a religious and a political control, which re- 
sembled the command of a military dictator: the paterfamilias not 
only officiated at religious rites but was an absolute monarch within 
his small domains, an autocrat with the power of life or death. 
WTien he spoke, his children obeyed, though they might be men 
of consular rank and high civ’ic attainments; when he decreed 
punishment, punishment was inflicted; and cases have been re- 
corded in which a father, officiating as a one-man court of no 
appeal, ordained the death of his own offspring. Thus, in one well- 
known instance, the senator Fulvius, a contemporary of Caesar, 
decreed his son’s execution for participation in the conspiracy of 
Catiline. And ir was jior until the time of Constantine that a father 
was prohibited from exposing an unwanted child to the elements. 

Under such a paternalistic system, the fine, delicate buds of 
individuality would have little chance of flowering. Not only the 
lawbreaker but the breaker of tradition wouKl be tliscouragcd; he 
who rebelled against the State or the family could in most c;ises 
do so only to his cost. Here in early Rome, as so often throughout 
history, we see a demonstration of the f:icr, which has been gen- 
erally overlooked, but which glares at one across the ages like a 
snow-patch on a mountainside: that much of man's fighting is 
based not upon his pugnacity but upon his docility, that he is led 
forth to slay anel be slain because of his submissiveness rather than 
because of any bellicose quality, that it is this subniissivcness which 
permits him to be regimented and trained. What do we observe in 
Rome? From earliest childhood, the systematic development of 
obedience. The .small boy, from the time he is oKl enough to 
notice anything at all, witnesses how his father gives orders to his 
brothers and sisters, even though these he full-grown; or how his 
grandfather commands his father, uncles, aunts, ami cousins, along 
with all the slaves and retainers of the house. And since he is early 
taught that he must obey, since he is drilled in the idea that the 
gods demand obedience to their representative, the family head, 
and that it is sacrilegious to put one’s own desires first, he never 
thinks of obedience as anything except his plain duty. 

Shaped by such home training, the ordinary youth is ready- 
made for the army. He has learned respect for authority, he has 
learned discipline; he knows what it is to be in step with other 
men, and recognizes the dire fruits of disobedience. And so, when 
he takes his place in the camp, he is in a not unfamiliar atmosphere; 
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his home too has been a camp of a sort. And if we remember that 
he has been taught love of country just as he has been indoctrinated 
in love of family, and lias been led to value physical courage as 
one of the primary virtues and a prized proof of manhood, we will 
understand that he has the full psychological equipment of a 
warrior. 

1 lore, undoubtedly, we have one explanation of the early suc- 
cesses of the Roman arms— one reason why' a single community, 
out of all the Italian communities, prosjicred and spread militarily, 
and reached out and subdued its neighbors. But other reasons also 
become evident when we look at the early Roman army. 

11 

As in most warring countries, the growing boy was trained 
physically as wxll as mentally. I le was systematically drilled in 
handling weapons; he was given continuous practice in marching, 
running, jump'ng. s\\ iniining, the carrying of heavy weights, and 
the wielding of the sword and javelin. And thus his body was 
hardened to bear the trials of the campaign at the same time as his 
mind was conditioned for warfare and his desires were stimulated 
toward the practical application of the kno^\•ledgc he had acquired. 

Between the ages of .seventeen and furtv-fivc, the Roman was 
subject to serve; after that, if he desired and was still fit, he might 
take up his post with a corps of the oKlcr men until lie had reached 
sixty. Kvery citizen was obliged to serve for at least ten seasons; 
and every' citizen's service was regarded .us a prit ilegc rarher than 
a duty. I'o be declared un\\'orthy to serve was to be punished 
grievously; it was to be disgraced, and to be debarred from all 
public employment. For the honor.ablc citizen, every path to 
political advancement had a militaiy approach; one must, literally, 
lie a soldier before one could be a statesman or a politician. But 
even the honorable citizen required some qualification other than 
willingness or ability'; he had to be a man of property, and had to 
bring his own equipment to the field. By the days of the early 
Republic, the infantry was divided into five classes, according to 
the possessions of its members; these varied from the contingents 
or “centurie.s” composed of men equipped with shields, spears, 
helmets, and cuirasses, down to companies that fought only with 
slings and stones. Beneath the latter were the supernumeraries and 
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labor battalions; above them all were the eqtmes or cavalry, whose 
members had the means to provide themselves with horses and 
full armor. 

A man’s position in the army, being thus determined by his 
wealth, was in a sense the measure of his social rank. And, con- 
versely, the citizen with the most property to defend was the one 
given the most important defensive [)lace. 

Nevertheless, the lawnakcrs did not rely wholly upon the obvi- 
ous incenthxs, such as the soldier’s patriotism and his desire to 
protect his own land or annex or plunder the land of his neighbor. 
Nothing is more evident than that, when a man obeys a compulsion 
of his own being, he requires neither rewards to lure him forth nor 
punishments to keep him from going astray: he who really loves, 
will act through love; he who of his own impulse defends the 
right, needs no spearpoint to prod him on. 'Ihcn why should a 
soldier require a spur to make him do the proper thing, a jab to 
save him from doing the wrong? I'he Romans were not the first, 
nor have they been the last fighting people to feel that they must 
help nature along; to recognize that in war. as in most other affairs, 
man is moved by the hope of reward and the fear of punishment. 
And so they were at pains to fan the fighting spirit by an elaborate 
series of rewards and punishments. 

It was a Roman maxim that a soldier should fear his com 
mandcr more than the enemy. And in accordance with this princi- 
ple, the punishments might be severe to the point of sav.agery. 'I'he 
trooper, as he trudged on his way, knew that the general, one mile 
beyond the city limits, had the same power as the paterfm/ilias: 
the power of life or death over every man beneath him. True, ho 
might call a council of war before deciding in important affairs; 
but humble Gaius or Marcus, who tramped with his heavy pack 
amid the dust of the infantry, could hardly expect such a formality. 
There w'cre many off eases for w'hich, according to the law of the 
Twelve Tables (449 b.c.), he might be scourged to death (or 
beheaded, if he were an officer): for fighting in battle without 
keeping his proper order, for leaving his post or otherwise failing 
in duty, for throw'ing aw'ay his weapons or mutinying, or for 
going over to the enemy (which a soldier was held to have done if 
he strayed beyond trumpet call). For lesser infractions, he might 
be beaten with the centurion’s rod; he might be sold into slavery 
(the occasional penalty for desertion); or he might be subject to 
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rhe cruel punishmenr of the justuarium, a sort of running of the 
giUintJer, in which his comrades stoned or beat him— and fortunate 
w'as he who died during the ordeal, since nobody, not even the 
members of his own family, would dare to succor him if he 
survived. 

But the military lawgivers w'cre not satisfied to strike at indi- 
vidual offenders. In some cases, they prescribed the punishment of 
decimation: every tenth man in a legion would have to die beneath 
the stones or scourges of his fellows; while the survivors might not 
be allowed to camp with the other contingents, and might receive 
barley instead of wheat as their m.ainstay. 

It is said that the coinmamlers did not often have to invoke such 
punishments. One can easily believe this; but the fact that the 
punishments had been authorized, an ever-threatened terror and a 
constant “heav y, heavy hangs over your head,’’ is in itself eloquent. 


Ill 

'I'he dread of punishment was tempered, however, by the hope 
of reward. And the simplest reward \\ as in the nature of the sol- 
dier’s regular wage, though this was not paid in the earliest times 
(the mildest punishment, correspvnuiingly. was in the withholding 
of the wage). Special recognition came in various w’ays: in decora- 
tions such as the bast,i pura. a headless lance that betokened some 
outstanding deed; phiilcr.tc, or medallions that adorned the hero’s 
breast; arm-bands or collars; and crowns such as the corona muralis, 
reserved for the first man to scale the mmparts of a beleaguered 
town; and the corona aiirca for distinguished counge in other 
w ays, liven the general might be temptcil bv' the prospect of dec- 
orations; he might wear a wreath of grass, tlie corona obsidionalis, 
in recognition for his relief of a besieged camji or fort; and he was 
entitled to display a laurel leaf at his triumjih. to hold a scepter, 
w'car a purjvle and gold-embrviidered tunic, and ride in a chariot 
escorted by red-robed Victors. Incidentally, the triumph itself, with 
its display of the spoils, the s;tcrilicial animals, the hostages and 
the chained captives, w as the commander's supreme rcwai J, no less 
than a spur to the spirit of his follow«.,s and of the popuhicc in 
general. 

But these were only a few' of the artificial enticements. There 
were other lures, such as promotion, additional pay, exemption 
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from taxation, pensions, and shortening of the term of service. 

And just as whole bodies might be punished by having to car 

Iwr/ev instead of w/ieaf or by the dreadful pen-.ihy of decimation, 
so entire contijigcnrs wight he rewarded. And us all distinctions 
were conferred in public, and were accompanied with great cere- 
mony aiul honor, t/icy ^v'cre made to appear especially glamorous. 

In some eases, the chief inducement was the persuasiveness of 
a commandcr-his kindling of the pride or awakening of the shame 
of the troops, Jiis jilaying upon those emotional strings by which 
c\'en strong men arc moved. An cx.mijilc, if we are to accept the 
word of the Cmmnentarics, occurred during Cae.sar’s campaign in 
Gaul against die German leader Ariovistus. Many of tlie Roman 
soldiers, raw ami inexperiencet.1. had been intimiilarcd by the 
fantastic reports of German prowess; and ("aesar, faced with mu- 
tiny, called a council of war. After setting out the general situa- 
tion, he stated that if tlic other legions held back, he woultl go 
forth alone against the Germans with his fai orite 'I'enrh. I low ever, 
he professed not to believe that the others were afraiil to go; after 
all, their ancestors under .Marius had routed those same C jcnuans - 
were they, he implied, le.ss worthy than tlicir fatlicrs of tlie name 
of men? Against such a challenge to their manhood, the iroojis 
could not hold out— sooner than ap|)ear as unwortliv as their 
refusal would have implied, they swore that they would follow 
Caesar to the world’s end. 

Such pcrsua.sivcncss did not, of course, always suffice. Xor were 
all the official gifts, badges, ceremonies, and in.signia likely to have 
been bait enough to the thousands (»f legionaries. Ilcyoml all these, 
there were hopes of unofficial returns in the shape of booty. As the 
power of the Roman arms gradually spread, and as the city by 
the Tiber was mrjvcd partly against her own w’ill to gather an 
empire about her. the fascination of f()rtign riches took powerful 
hold upon the Latin mind. By the second century n.c., w^c can ob- 
serve the process well advanced. Ferrero, in a succinct passage, has 
summarized the situation: 

In the looting of cities in Greece and Asia, and the de\'astation of 
the countryside in litc Po Valley and Spain, generals learnt a new' 
indulgence toward themselves and their men. Sometimes the le- 
gionary traded w'ith the native on his own accounr; during tlie 
Macedonian W’ar there were several instances of soldiers who acred 
as usurers. Many a poor peasant returned home from the wars with 
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a siTiall fortune tt> his crcilit; ami if a campaign promised to be 
lucrative, volunteers woiihl flock in from all parts of Italy. And 
where the private soldier drew profit the State drew far more. 
With tribute ami plunder the finances were set in order, debts 
were paid, and monev' lavished on all manner of unprovcnienrs.^ 

In Spain the niagnetisni of booty was so jiowerful that the wars 
hecanie a sort of gold rush; the legionaries and their commanders 
alike Joinctl in the scramble; all sorts of traders, baftemng on the 
plunder, accompanied the troops; and even the privates at times 
hecamc so affluent that they had slaves to do their work and carry 
them around in litters. It is not hard to see why these military gold- 
vliggers rushed away in tlicir thousands to the provinces; the idea 
of loot, of easy riches, was in the air, exercising a sort of fascina- 
fi(‘n, producing a sort of hysteria, like that of the California gold 
ficKis in 1^49. \\ c need only remember the streams ^f captured 
wealth which for many years had come flowing in from con- 
(}ucred lands, and which after iti~ n.c. were so cnonnous that the 
Roman ciri/^n no longer had to pay pro'pertv taxes. Parasitism 
has its allurements, ami its advantages-for the parasites. And the 
Roman ailventurcrs, e\ en at the po^^iblc cost of some inconvenient 
incidental lighting, were not unwilling to drain the sweet sap of 
(meign treasure. 

.\ev errheleNS. not every self-enriching eiri/en had to submit to 
liie uncertainties ami hardshi!''s of tr.ivelin” abroad. Manv staved 

* ^ mm 

c< 'mfortal)l\' at home, anil grew lat on war ]>rofitecring, selling 
goods to tiie army at wltatexer the marker would bear, I: is hardly 
to be supposed rbat such men. who shared all the advai lagcs and 
none of the perils of victory, were soft-mimled believers in peace. 

One should note, incidentallv. that Rome at this period would 
sometimes fight without anuexing territory. Despite the great 
w ealth which she gained in plunder and tribute, site was not greedy 
for kind; after defeating Antiochus. site divided the conquered ter- 
ritory between Pcrgainus aitd Rlutdcs; and, subsequently, she over- 
came the Cialatians, but left them in possession of the'ir country. 

I \identlv the idea of fighting for empire takes hold but slowh’. 

Quire as notable as the desires and inccn. ' cs of the war-makers 
during all this perifid w;is the state of mittd induced in the civilian 
population hv the series of victoric.s, .and particularly by the Sec- 
ond Punic \\'ar. Toynhcc, in a pertinent p:issagc, has drawn 
■tttenrion to thi.s. After quoting from Polybius, who describes the 
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materialism and the surrender to sense and passion that marked 
the younger generations of Romans, he goes on to comment: 

This was the moral pass to which the Roman governing class had 
been brought by the overwhelming victt)ry which had descended 
upon the Republic after years of agony in which she had been 
tottering on the verge of an abyss. T he first reaction of a genera- 
tion which had lived through this bewildering experience was a 
blind presumption that a victor’s irresistible material power was 
the key to a solution of all human problems, and that the only 
conceivable end of Man was an unbridled enjoyment of the grossest 
pleasures which this power could place within his grasp. The vic- 
tors did not realize that this very state of mind bore witness to the 
moral defeat which a militarily van(|uished 1 lannibal had succeeded 
in inflicting upon them.* 

It is an incidental irony that the victories which had plunged the 
upper classes into orgies of material indulgence had been the ruina- 
tion of the lower classes, and notably of the peasants, large numbers 
of whom lost their lands to aristocrats and the new ly rich . . . with 
the result that we can see the deep-rooted beginnings of that decay 
of Italian agriculture which some authorities hold to be among the 
leading causes of Rome’s eventual downfall. But of all this most 
contemporaries appear to have been oblivious, while they pro- 
ceeded blithely about their enjoyments, their profiteering, and their 
plundering, filled with what Toynbee aptly calls “the intoxication 
of victory.’’ 



Chapter 12 

Rome; The Paths of Empire 


As the Roman Linpirc expanded, the looting of conquered terri- 
tory and the exactions from the provinces became more systema- 
tized, more businesslike. Poly!)ius tells us that, after a city had been 
taken, half the army would disperse to pillage, while the other 
half kept the ranks to protect the plunderers.^ This meant that 
robbery was no longer disorganized, as among uncivilized raiders, 
but had advanced to the point of planning and order; impulse had 
largely given way to design. 

I'urfher tc.stimony as to the place of organized plunder is found 
in the woids oi one of the more humane and civilized of the Ro- 
mans. The following is from Cicero’s speech pro lege Mantilia: 

. . . the whole system of credit and finance which is carried on 
here at Rome, is inextricably Ixnind up with the revenues of the 
\siatic provinces. If these revenues are destroyed, our whole sys- 
tem will come down with a crash. See that you do not hesitate for 
a mojnent to prosecute with all your energies a war by which the 
glory of the Roman name, the safetv of our allies, our most valu- 
able revenues, and the fortunes of innumerable citizens, will be 
elTcctually preserved." 

The case t)f Julius Caesar is conspicuous in this respect, yet was 
by no means exceptional in type. I lere was a man who, unlike 
other great captains such as .-Mexander, Hannibal, and Napoleon, 
did not embark upon his conquering career until middle life; here 
was a man who, apparently, would not ha\'e been a military leader 
at all if he had seen equal prospects of promotion in other direc- 
tions. F.ven if he was born in the year loo b c. (and not in 102, as 
has sometimes been asserted! , he was almost forty when, as praetor, 
he was assigned command of the provin. '' of Further Spain; and it 
would be naive to suppose that \t hen he subjugated the refractory 
tribes and at the same time collected loot enough to discharge his 
huge private debts, he was thinking exclusively of his patriotic 
duties. While he was adding to his military prestige in Gaul, he 
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may have believed that the quelling of the tribes would make for 
the greater safety and prosperity of Rome; but if there was any 
impelling necessity why he should have passed years in warfare 
beyond the Alps, going so far as to bridge the Rhine and cross the 
English Channel, one can find it in nothing but the tradition and 
precedent of aggression that prevailed in his day, and in the urges 
of his own ambitious nature. 

The latter element, indeed, is indicated by several diverse facts; the 
agreement that he reached with the other two members of the First 
Triumvirate, providing that he should govern a province and com- 
mand an armv; the law w'hich he forced through the Senate, 
giving him “extraordinary command” in Cisalpine anil later in 
Transalpine Gaul; his own subsequent career, in which lie moved 
through civil war to the status of an uncrowned king; and the 
writing of the Conmientmes^ in whicii he took care that full 
credit should be given him for his military exploits. 

II 

Apart from the desire for tribute, loot, and land, one of the 

[causes of Roman warfare was the need and greed for slaves; \\c 

find expeditions that were in effect nothing bur great slave raids. 

Consider, for example, the case of Alarcus Popilius Tacnas, who 

was consul in 173 b.c. In his official role, he took it upon himself 

to start hostilities against a friendly tribe in I.iguria; at the cost of 

three thousand Roman lives, he capturcil ten thousand prisoners to 

be sold into slaverv^, and went so far as to defv the order of the 
• ^ 

Senate to free the captives; after which, nor content with the 
profits he had taken and the misery he had caused, he repeated 
the aggression in a more limited way, as if deliberately trying to 
show how war may be caused bv the cupidity of a single {lowerful 
individual. 

After the day of Lacnas, one source of Roman warfare con- 
tinued to be the need for slaves which the ancient social order 
implied, as well as the abnormal demand for slaves which the pe- 
culiar institutions of Rome produced. Though slave-taking may 
have been only a subsidiary ntotivc, it was an important one: slaves 
were taken in huge numbers, even the relatively mild Caesar having 
sold as many as sixty-three thousand on one occasion in Gaul; and 
captives were not only disposed of for profit, but were taken to 
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Rome or the provinces for use in the fields, the mines, and the 
home, or to be trained in special gladiatorial schools before amusing 
the populace by the blood-spilling of the arena. 

Here, if ever, \vc sec how one artificial institution leans upon 
and supports another: the gladiatorial contest a stimulus to the 
slave trade, and through the slave trade an incentive to warfare; 
while warfare is itself the spiritual father of the spectacles of the 
arena, which in turn beget a suite of mind favorable to further 
warfare, an inscnsitivencss to carnage and cruelty, and a conse- 
quent callousness to tlic brutalities of battle. Vet all this does not 
even take account of the warfare arising directly from the revolts 
ot the gladiators, as in the case of S|)artacus, who for a while 
roamed the Italian countryside with an army of forty thousand 
men. 

In not a few other instances, wc titui the wars of the later Rc- 
puhlic precipitated l>y the will, the iksircs. or the ohstinaev of 
individuals. I'or example, in the year 171, when the ’['hird Alace- 
donian War .i-' heinu; \\at>ed against Kii’cr Perseus, one of the 
consuls became jealous of the military command c.vercised by his 
fellow ftfiice-hohler; and without authorization from the Senate or 
a sufliciency of supplies, he attempted to beat his rival to the 
harticiield -with the result that he caiiio into conflict with the 
lllvrians, whose territorv he w,is attempting illegally to cross, and 
so involved Rome in the Thirvl Illyrian War. 

more Ikigranr example, and one with greater historic:il reper- 
cussions, is that of the Third Punic War. I he propaganda of Cato 
the (.'ensor- “C.nt/’ago cstf'' (“('arthage must be de- 

stroyed! *') has often been reported; he is said to have closed 
c\crv speech x\ ith this inflammatory phrase. At this late date, of 
course, we cannot sav just how far this xi armongering went to- 
ward producing the dire sequel; but it could hardly have served 
oiherwisc than to stir up anti- Carthaginian sentiment, even if it 
did not inirialK repre.sent a large segment of popular opinion. Cer- 
tainly, the sui)sei]ucnt actions of the leaders indicate that they 
had Caro’s views in mind. Carthage, which had been religiously 
respecting her treaty with Rome, had been a prey to the depreda- 
tions of King .Masinissa ol Xumidia; but whenever she appealed 
to Rome, Rome decided in favor of the dcspoilcr. At Ia.st Carth.ige, 
goatlcd to the breaking point, .struck back at the Numidian, and 
wa.s crushingly defeated-after which Rome, taking advantage of 
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a Hfty-two-ycar-old treaty, declared war on Carthage. She then 
induced seven Punic cities to join her, and even persuaded the 
Carthaginians to lay down their arms— after which, by one of his- 
tory’s supreme treacheries, she announced that Carthage was to be 
destroyed, took the city by storm, and sold into slavery all of the 
inhabitants whom she had not massacred. 

'ITiere can be no doubt that the Roman action was uncalled 
for and indefensible on any basis of justice or reastai. Carthage was 
not a menace to Rome; her recent activities had not been hostile; 
she even proved docile to the extent of yielding up her arms. Yet 
the memory remained of a century-long commercial and military 
antagonism, the dtcad and horror inspired by Hannibal, and the 
sting of the humiliating defeats he had inflicted on the Roman 
anns; while the reiterated demand of tlte aged Cato, “Carthage 
must be destroyed! Carthage must be destroyed!” helpeil to keep 
alive the old hatred and the terror of Carthage’s eventual resurrec- 
tion. 


HI 

It would not be too much to assert that, in addition to the t)ther 
causes, there was an “ideological” motive behind the etnpirc-making 
wars. Ever since the time of Alexander, as we have seen, men had 
held the hope of peace beneath the unity of one mighty world- 
control. Not only from Alexander, however, bur from the Ori- 
ental monarchies which* in a measure he imitated, observers rook 
the idea of a universal government— the rule of one beneficent uni- 
versal king. The unity of mankind had been proclaimed in the 
third century b.c. by Eratosthenes of Alexandria, who thought that 
men should be divided not into Greeks and l)arl)arians bur into 
good and bad; and this philosophy had been furthered by that of 
the Stoics, who saw an intelligent unity beneath the universe and 
consequently believed in the oneness of man as well as of nature. 
It is known that the Stoic philosophy was widely acccjncd among 
the educated classes at Rome; and this philosophy not unnaturally 
colored their politi^'al conceptions. One commentator has thus 
summarized the matter: 

The thought on which the best of the Romans fed was a thought 
of the World-State, the universal law of nature, tlie brotherhood 
and the equality of man; and thought of this nature inevitably 
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penetrated and dctcnnincd the general conception which they en- 
tertained of their empire.-' 

It is obvious that thought of “the brotherhood and the equality 
of man” was far from the minds of most of the Roman empire- 
makers; nevertheless, this idea undoubtedly rendered many of the 
ruling class more tolerant than they would otherwise have been 
of the imperialistic expansion. And this vv’as subsequently a factor 
behind the maintenance of the Pax Romana. 

IV 

Not all the Rf»nian conflicts, of course, were external; during 
the last century <»f the Republic, the civil wars were notorious. 
Some of these disturbances, like the attack of the Cretan mercenar- 
ies that cost the life of Gaius Gracchus and several Thousand of his 
followers, originated in the struggle for an economic “Fair Deal” 
and the passions aroused by that struggle. But most of the civil 
wars repn-seiiced no more than the clash of ambitions, the greed 
for possessions, and the scramble for power by political rivals. 
What the)' demonstrate most clearly is that the old Roman tradi- 
tions of patriotism had broken down, that the fighters had thought 
neither of their country nor of the gods, that they were the spawn 
of a seething, aggressive society, in which the only laws were 
shove-and-thrust and snatch-and-grab. In the eyes of the common 
soldiers, the greater cause-the good of the people or of the nation 
—did not matter at all; these men were mostly ad' enturers who, 
somewhat like the conJortieri of medieval Italy, w'^c loyal to a 
particular leader rather than to the countiy' (all the more so when, 
as in the case of C;icsar's followers, they were provided with free 
land or other gratuities proccctling from the spoils of the con- 
(jucred). None the less, their loyalty to their leaders appears 
sometimes to have been of a flexible nature, as may be judged 
from the fact that Caesar, after his defeat of Pompey at Pharsalus, 
enlisted about half of the twenty-four thousand prisoners in his 
own army. 

It is hard for us today to note tnuc' moral dilTerenct bewcen 
contenders such as Caesar and Pompey: each was detennined to 
get his own way b\' anv available methods; and Caesar’s cele- 
brated crossing of the Rubicon, in defiance of the Republic, is but 
indicative of the spirit in which self-seeking men in all ages have 
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put themselves atid their ambitions above tlie world, W’^e can agree 
w'ith a modern observation that “The civil war between Caesar and 
Pompey was at first little more than a continuation of the gang 
warf;irc with which Criodius and Milo had distractcil Rome for so 
long.” * I'he sword, according to this analysis, was but a weapon 
of last resort, drawn after the commoner devices- such as intrigue, 
vituperation, and rioting— had been exhausted. 

And V'hy M-as the sw'ord tlrawn even as a last resort? Because 
there was a fighting tradition in Rome; because warfare, for cen- 
turies, had been the means for tlie sett lenient of disputes and the 
satisfaction of desires; betMusc the leaders had themselves been 
trained in combat, and because there was ax ailablc a great mass of 
adventurous, greed)', and foot-loose men, who hail been phvsicalK' 
drilled and psychologically moldeil to fighting methods, and whose 
only ideals were those of the battlefield. 

V 

\s all the foregoing will have suggested, the Roman army had 
been constantly declining during the last centuries of the Republic. 
From a non-professional coqis of [1roperr^•-hoh^ing citizens, drilled 
in their duty to home and country and holding it a privilege to de- 
fend their land, they had become a medley of armed atlvenrurcrs, 
for whom war was a trade. This change, which h.id been e\idenr 
from the time of ,Mariu.s, grew increasingly conspicuous; and the 
essence of it was a shift in the focus of attention from the nation 
to the military leader, and from warfare as ait avocation to warfare 
as a gainful vocation. 

Under Augustus a standing army was maintained along the 
frontiers of the far-flung provinces; yet the legions, charged with 
the vital task t)f maintaining the Fax Rrnnava, numbered no more 
than twenty-five at the time of the death of Augu.stus, as against 
about .si.xty at the close of the civil wars. Despite the reduced num- 
ber of the legion.s, however, great inducements were held out to the 
recruit, who usually came from some Romanized part of the West. 
The valuable privilege of Roman citizenship was granted him when 
he took the oath of allegiance to the emperor; he received the 
considerable pay of 225 denarii a year, in addition to occasional 
gifts from the cmj)eror; and he h.ad the chance of honors and pro- 
motion while in the service, and the prospect of land or a donation 
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of money when he left the ranks. In the auxiliaries, though the pay 
was much less, there was the same attempt to make war attractive 
for reasons outside of itself; these troops, who came from the less 
Romanized regions, were promised Roman citizenship upon their 
discharge after twenty-five years of service. 

But regardless of tlie sweet bait that was offered, demands for 
higher pay and complaints as to the over-long period of service 
were comnion in the reign of Tiberius; and for a while the Em- 
peror silenced the grumblings by reducing the ordinary service to 
sixteen years, hroni this time on, increasing signs of disintegration 
were evident; the army became less and less representative of the 
Latias, and more and more composed of barbarians. And this was 
not only because the barbarians found it desirable to serve; it was 
because the people of Italy found it desirable not to serve. As time 
went on, the army became to .i large esrent hertdi irv; the legion- 
aries, settled for life in the same pro\ inees. would marry women 
from their adopted districts and bring up their sons to follow in 
their footsteps, so making army life almost a matter of caste. 'ITaus 
a youth might be reared for the army in much the wav that some 
moderns are raised to be clothiers, shoe manufacturers, or plumbing 
contractors, not because they have any particular taste for the 
biKsincss bur because their fathers had followed this line. And thus, 
again, as so t)ften, the more docile and malleable of men would take 
up the sword; the more pugnacious, the more individualistic would 
obey their own will, 

.Meanwhile, in \arious ways, the aniH’d forces had got out of 
hand. 'I'hc Praetorian Ciuard, originally the emperor > bodyguard, 
had become the maker and unmaker of emperors; using strong-arm 
methods, thev had turned toward politics anil plunder, and had 
become a sinister political force. Knowing the ways of modern 
racketeers, one need not be surprised that they descended to the 
point of auctioning olf the emperorship; yet one does notice with 
a shock how, having set their playthings up in power, they would 
swing the assassin’s blade to knock them down again, sometimes 
after a few weeks or months. The confusion was made all the more 
confusing by the fact that large sccti. ts of the anuy, in various 
parts of the empire, would back their own contenders for the pur- 
ple, as W'hen Posthiimus in the year 260 was declared Emperor by 
his troops in Ciaul, and being too powerful to be deposed by Rome, 
ruled in effect as an independent .sovereign until his death eight 
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years later. Even leaving out of account such a usurper, and similar 
claimants throughout the provinces, historians list twenty “barrack- 
room emperors” who reigned between 235 and 285, when to be an 
emperor was apparently more hazardous than to fight wild beasts. 

Meanwhile, as the value and warlike spirit of the army dimin- 
ished, the artificial inducements to fighting were increased. Even in 
the day of Domitian (late first century), the pay of the infantry 
had been so raised that the ordinary soldier is said to have received 
four gold pieces a month (far from an inconsiderable sum, con- 
sidering the contemporary purchasing power of gold); while the 
centurions and mounted men were granted still more. Even so, the 
rank and file would not perform the old-time duties; the onerous 
drills and maneuvers of former days were dropped; and the men 
mutinied at the idea of making themselves useful, like their prede- 
cessors, in building public works and roads. 

But even with their higher p.iy and less burdensome existence, 
the legionaries did not always find army life attractive. We read 
of occasional desertions, as when a private named Maternus, in the 
year 185, not only fled his post of duty, but gathered a band of 
brigands about him, and set slaves and prisoners free, inviting them 
to join him in plundering Spain and (jaul. Under Sej)timius Sev- 
erus, at the end of the second century, discipline was so relaxed 
that soldiers, bespangled with gold rings, might lounge about the 
barracks in the company of their wives— in return for which they 
received more pay than ever, and expected gifts at every time of 
public crisis or celebration. 

This degeneration, in w'hich the aniiy served the convenience 
and desires of its members rather than the good of the State, was 
not helped by certain arbitrary regulations, such as the decree 
passed by Gallienus in the middle of the third century, excluding 
Roman senators from the anny, and eventually the senatorial and 
other classes in the provinces. Thus the army life, from having 
been the proudest right of the well-to-do Roman citizen, in the 
course of time became forbidden by law to the well-to-do Roman. 
Rarely has history witnessed a more complete reversal in the war- 
making state of mind. The change would not be so significant if it 
had been forced upon an unwilling aristocracy and bourgeoisie; 
but the fact is that it accorded with the mood of the times. Military 
service, far from being a prerequisite to public repute and political 
office as in the tin»e of Caesar, came eventually to be regarded as 
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disgraceful— a judgment confirmed not only by the inclinations 
of the people but by the dogmas of the Church. Whenever possi- 
ble, the Italian populace avoided service; cases of self-mutilation 
were not unknown; and the difficulties of recruiting an army be- 
came so great that any barbarians, even those who had fought 
against the empire not long before, were admitted by commanders 
desperate to build up their forces— admitted at first into the auxil- 
iaries, but later into the legions themselves. Such soldiers had no 
loyalty to Rome; like the havoc-wreaking hordes of the civil wars, 
they paid allegiance to tlicir leaders and not to the State; their chief 
incentives were pay and loot; and they would turn the sword 
against the em)nre as readily as they would defend it. 

By the middle of the fourth century, the barbarization of the 
army had gone so far that the words “soldier ’ and “barbarian” had 
become synonymous. I he army of Julian, who wa** declared Caesar 
in 354, W'as composed of CJcrrnans who attacked witli wild bellow- 
ings in “boar’s head” formation, and lifted their general on their 
shields barbarian-fasliion;. while even the Kmperor dressed in the 
.skins of wild beasts. 

W'hen we turn ahead to the beginning of the fifth century, we 
find the degeneration verging toward a collapse. Compulsory serv- 
ice had become the rule: that is to say, the owners of the great 
estates had to supply the army with manpower in proportion to 
the size of their holdings. So urgent was the demand that even 
the Fanperor’s estates were not excluded; however, the senators, 
according to an enactment of the year ■;97, escaped by a provision 
permitting a money payment in place of each recruu. But despite 
the .strong arm of compulsion, putting a man into the serxfice was 
not the equivalent of kecjiing him there. Like criminals, or like cattle 
on a ranch, the men were branded upon enlistment; but no deter- 
rent could prevent them from escaping in large numbers. The fre- 
quency of desertion may be judged from the fact that Emperor 
Honorius, in a si.vtcen-year period, found it neces.sar)’^ to issue nine 
decrees on deserters and their concealment. But despite severe pen- 
alties, his edicts evidently had not the desired results; several dec- 
ades later, in the year 440, llieodos. s and V’^alcntinian III felt 
obliged to impose the death penalty for the crime of harboring 
deserters. 

As far back as the end of the preceding century, the guards 
along the frontier castles and forts, the who were bound 
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to their positions, n little like serfs tied to the ancestral soil-had 
been gr;ulually tlisafipcaring. Ami this, among other things, seems 
to have been behind the extraordinary appeal of lionorius atjd 
Theodosius in the year 409. Swcef)ing away the rnillennium-fdiJ 
tradition that excluded slaves from tiie araiy— a tradition broken 
only in the case of the dire emergency created by Hannil)al many 
centuries before— these emperors offered a bounty and freedom to 
slaves who took up anns. When one remembers the contempt with 
which slaves were held in the ancient world; when one recalls that 
freemen were in the hal>it of looking down upon them as pariahs, 
as untouchables, or as beasts of burden; and when one takes account 
also of the fear of the slaves, the dread that they would become too 
powerful and turn u}K»n their masters, one must recognize the en- 
actment of 409 as nothing short of a measure of desperation. 

Like most measures of desperation, it did not achieve the hoped- 
for effect. The empire by this time was beyond saving; and it was 
beyond .saving not because the barbarians were strong bur bccau.se 
the defenders were weak— actually, the invaders were not relatively 
numerous, nor were they at all united, nor <.lid they follow a plan 
of attack that the legions of a few centuries before woulil have 
found it hard to combat. Bur the spirit of the empire was that of a 
jaded, worn-out man. Why did the ciri/eas nor fight.^ Bccau.se they 
had not the will to fight; becau.se the}' had come to loathe the 
pursuit of arms; because they had ceascil to be vitally interested 
in the empire. And so, in the empire’s last centuries, we sec a 
frantic effort to generate a combative will and outlook; we see a 
despairing recourse to the services of barbarians and even of 
slaves; we see the whip and the branding-iron cmplo}'ed, along 
with the most .savage threats— even the threat of burning the recal- 
citrants alive. Bur all to no avail. Forced military labor is like all 
other fonns of forced labor; if a strong enough opposition exists in 
the minds of the coerced, the results will nf»t be proportionate to 
the effort expcndttl. And the road will end in failure. Rome, dur- 
ing the last centuries of the WTstern empire, was morally and 
psychologically and in other ways the antithesis of Rome during 
icr youth; there was a numbness in her spirit, as contrBsted with 
■he vigorous if often ruthle,ss spirit of earlier years. And tliis numb- 
icss expressed itself in a paralysis of the army, a defensive hreak- 
Jown that actually reflected a breakdown in those intangibles of 

.bought and mood that arc at the roots of a nation’s robustness or 
lecay. 



Ill 

From Horse Raider to Gunpowder 




Chapter 13 

The Barbarians and the Dark Ages 


In the l)arl)arian swarms that swept down in successive streams 
upon the settled civilizations from tiic hills, plains, and forests of 
Europe and Asia, we can observe one the outstanding phenom- 
ena of ancient atid medieval hisrorv. Looking l)ack with the sim- 
plifying tendency of the remote hehoMcr, we arc apt to regard 
these movements in the main as warlike invasions, whereas actually 
the greater number of them were more nearly in the nature of 
migrations, wherein whole communities transp .rted themselves 
along with their women and children, their goods and flocks. 

The tn»rh is that a false idea regarding the barbarian invaders 
has long been current; wc have overemphasized their martial incli- 
nations, and magnified mere migrants into destroying fiends. There 
were indeed some who, like .\ttila, were blood-spilling terrors; 
there were pirates and pilkigers like the \’andals and the ^'ikings; 
but there were others who made war on no one and sought to 
maintain peace by law rather than by force. Actually, the motives 
of the barbarian tribes were as many as the tribes themselves; some 
came as land-hungry settlers, some as looters, some as random no- 
mads, some as armed adventurers, or bands of p’.,.rcenary soldiers 
seeking hire, some came to help the Romans and ..'imc to oppose 
them, some arrived as fighters trained in an aggressive tradition and 
resolved to put their .swords to use. 

The motives behind the warfare of these barbarians w'cre in gen- 
eral the same as among the uncivili/.ctl fighters wc have already 
observed. Wc find them given to the blood feud, to conflicts for 
religious and ceremonial ends, and, most of all, to the raid for 
booty; and wx note among many of them a well-developed tradi- 
tion of valor and glory. This was particularly true, to cite a cele- 
brated example, atnong the \^ikings, "ho earned a w cll-dcscrved 
reputation as plunderers and killers— looters of towns and castles, 
and destroyers of churches, monasteries, and nunneries, against 
which they seemed to have ahnost a religious hatred. 

141 
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\"iewcd externally, the ^’^ikings were in a class M’ith any cut- 
throat gang that cries to the utioffending stranger in pulp-story 
style, “Your money or your life!” Yet from their own point of 
view, they often had the hero’s motivation. And their activities, 
which to the outside gaze looked like brigandage seasoned with 
murder, might jscem to them gallant and glorious, and worthy of a 
golden reward here and still more splendid returns hereafter. While 
they were lighting, those divine maidens the Valkyries might he 
riding unseen through the air, commissioned by the god Odin to 
pick the bravest of the l)ra\’C; and those slain in combat might be 
expected to be lifted to \'alhalla, where they would pass their time 
in carousing and lighting, in drinking mead that llow'cd inexh.msti- 
bly from the udders of the goat Heidbrun and the stag I'.ikthyrmir, 
and in feasting on the flesh of the ever-renewed boar. When dcatli 
was so clearly a doorway to perpetual bliss, surely none but the 
fool would refuse to be brave! 

Incidentally, if the blood of one’s enemies was spilled and no 
little a\ ()idable destruction and sutTcring was causctl, what did that 
really matter.- After all, foreigners were nor as one’s own kin; 
indeed, they were hartlly human at all; they counrcil scarcely more 
than did the beasts of the fields. 

In accordance with such beliefs, it woukl be wrong to make 
sacrifices to the gods -sacrifices nor only of h.iwks. dogs, horses, 
and o.\en but of prisoners taken in battle. .And as a supreme act of 
devotion, one might dedicate to the gods the entire enemy army, 
along with all its possessions- -which is to say that, in the n.ime of 
religion and righteousness, otic might destnty all the enemy and all 
their belongings in a wholesale and indiscriminate sacrifice. 

It may be questioned whether such a holocaust would ever have 
been tolerated except for the low value th.at tlie i\«)rsc placcil upon 
life. Like many warring peoples, they had been trained to a coti- 
tempt of death; time and agaiti this fact is brought our in their 
literature: in The I'oetic Edda and the subse(|ucnt prose sagas 
based on the old lays. To quote one example: in The Saf'a of 
Ragnar Lodhruk, one Trie “fought most bravely, caring not 
whether he could get away or not. At the last he was overpowered 
by numbers and captured, Eycstcin bade him cca.se fighting and he 
offered him peace, ‘and in addition,’ said he, ‘1 will marry my 
daughter to thee.’ Then Eric spoke a stave: 
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“ ‘I'.ycstoin has slain iiiy brother; I will 

Neither peace therefor nor a maiden buy; 

My ni<»thcr will weep not; last of my men, 

UjK)n these s|)ear-points let me die.’ ” ^ 

And so “he gave up his life most valiantly.” 

A .similar ease occurs in another .saga, when the hero Hogni is 
captured by King z\ili, and expresses indilference to the prospect 
of death. His attitude is contrasted with that of the swineherd 
lljalli, whom one of the King’s councilors proposes to execute in 
1 logni’s place. I he poor thrall, not being inspired with any ro- 
mantic notions of the virtue of feeling cold steel through his en- 
trails, runs about in a jianic, screaming his protest; and thereupon 
1 logni, in true heroic fashion, asks that the swineherd be spared 
for his hog-keeping; he himself would rather die than hear the 
other's screams. “Ilogni,” in the words of a modern commenta- 
tor, “scorns 1 Ijalli, not so much for his fear of death, as for his 
atrachmor.i *-o i w(»rtiiless life. It would be difficult to find another 
episode in literature which so forcefully expresses the proud su- 
periority of a warlike aristocracy, nor only toward the class of 
tlir.ills, but also toward life as a whole.” * 

The same conrempt of life and of dea-h finds expression in many 
a bloody scene in the sagas scenes reminiscent of the gorier parts 
of the lUad. One sees the arrows anil the spears fiying. the “axes 
blood- reddened and shieUls cloven and byrnies slit,” the “shattered 
shields and riven skulls and many a man fallen to death.” And one 
Lnotts that such details are reported m the people ^ heroic litera- 
ture because tlicv arc reveled in. sought, or admircu in actual life. 

In many places the s.ig.is arc naively, liisarming'y frank as to the 
heroes’ methods and motives; there is an unconscious revelation in 
the sititple naturalness, tlie casualncss with which they tell of crime 
and terror. Take this, from ’The Sag.t Ray;njr LodbrJik: 

.\nd when they xvere thus evetily ntatched, the men of the castic 
were slain, though some of them escaped by fiight, and the end 
of it was that they slew every mother's son tltat wa.s in the burg 
and took aw.ay all the treasure, and ^hey burnt the ca'^rle before 
they departed.® 

Or observe the following, from the same saga; 

Now it came to pass one d.ty that Ivar spoke w'ith his brothers, and 
asked them how hmg they thought to continue sitting at home 
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instead of gaining glory for themselves. . . . “It is my wish,” said 
Ivar, “that we ask to have a ship and men, well ordered, and after 
that I desire that we earn wealth and fame for ourselves.” * 

And how was the wealth and fame to be earned? By taking other 
men’s property. But, obviously, robbery was not the only object. 
After they had gained much treasure, “Ivar said that they wished 
that they would betake themselves where there was a mighty force 
to be met, and thus make trial of their hardihood.” And hearing of 
a stronghold named W’hitby, which was also a temple and was so 
redoubtable that all who had tried to take it had been destroyed, 
he decided “to try by venture which might be the more potent, 
their valor or the idolatry of the folk of that country.” 

Again we have the idea of warfare as a game— a deadly, des- 
perate game no doubt, and one in which religious beliefs and 
emotions might be interjected, but nevertheless just as much a 
trial of skill and superiority as any game of tennis, football, or 
chess. 


II 

An even grimmer raiding tradition— and one still rnf)rc devas- 
tating in its total effects— is to be observed among the tribesmen 
who emerged in several terrifying waves from the great tableland 
of central Asia. They are known to history by a ninnber of names 
—the Hiung-nu, the Huns, the Avars, the Turks, the .Mongols, etc. 
—and they poured like ftn affliction of nature across many centuries 
and lands. But basically they were all similar: they were nomads 
who moved from place to place with their families and herds; their 
life was a pastoral, a hunting, and a fighting one; they had no learn- 
ing, no arts, and no crafts e.xcept of the most rudimentary; and 
such skills as they possessed were mostly in riding their wild 
mounts across the steppes and deserts, and in aiming their arrows 
against man or beast as they wheeled on horseback. When they 
rushed down upon settled communities, or when their skirmishing 
swarms whirled against the relatively static annics of the older 
type, they were apt to prove irresistible; their cruelty was a by- 
word; and from the day when Attila was known .as “the scourge of 
God” to the time when Tamerlane piled his pyramids of skulls, the 
number of farms and towns w'hich they burned and of innocent 
lives which they snuffed out defies the power of the annalist to 
compute. 
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The question naturally arises whether these warriors, who were 
terrible and bloodthirsty even beyond most fighters in a terrible 
and bloodthirsty age, were of a racial stock that made them espe- 
cially callous and cruel. But it is doubtful if any ethnologist would 
answer in the affirmative. Not race but training and manner of 
life provides the solution; any other group of men, reared under 
the same circunistance.s, might have reacted as did the Mongols. 
From his earliest days, the young nomad had faced a rigorous 
existence; a tent had been his home, the back of a horse his school; 
as far back as he could remember, he had been taught to shoot in 
order to kill, at first slaying mice and small birds with minute bows, 
and later hunting hares and foxes; he had witnessed the slaughter of 
sheep and of horses for food, and pcrhajis as soon as he could wield 
a full-sized bow, he had set off after human tjuarries. Here, surely, 
was no life to develop sensitiveness or tenderness! 

There is no q'ucstion but that cruelty or tolerance of cruelty in 
one dire'T.i -i makes the path easier to cruelty or tolerance of 
cruelty in other directions. And from the complaisant takmg of 
animal life, nor only the lives of beasts slain in the hunt but of the 
very creatures with which one has lived, the road is not long to 
the complaisant taking of human life as n cll. The Huns and other 
nomails, we may c<jncludc, were scourges and terrors because 
everything in their life h.id taught them to be ftourges and terrors. 

I'his is not to say that their motives were entirely simple and 
unmixed; a number of unrelated forces were behind their warfare. 
In the case of the Seljuk Turks, we ilnd the fanaticism of men 
newly converted to Islam, and eager to win credit in heaven by 
liquidating the unbeliever. In the ca.se of most of the raiders and 
invaders we see a greed for wealth and booty, such as induced the 
I luns to serve as mercenaries in the Roman anny under latter-day 
leaders such as Stilicho and Aetius. And in the case of the followers 
of Genghis Khan, we observe the pressure of a powerful military 
org,inization, and a spirit of conquest embodied in the principle 
that peace must never be matle until the encm\ was on his knees. 
fCach soldier was subjected by his particular commander ro an iron 
discipline; instant execution was the uo.v’crsal punishment for any 
offense or fancied offense. If, for example, two or three men out of 
a division of ten horsemen were seen to turn and flee on the day 
of battle, the other seven or eight would be tried and put to death; 
while the same punishment awaited the first to fly when no general 
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retreat was ordered, the last to plunge into the attack when a gen- 
eral assault was made, and any of those so inept as to he unable 
to rescue captured comrades. 

Beyond this, we have records of how the commanders delib- 
erately stirred the fighting mot)d of their troops. I'licrc is extant 
a report of an address of Attila to his followers before the Battle of 
Chalons— an address in xvhich he cunningly plan's upon the emo- 
tions of these raw barbarians. I le refers to the “sweetness” of 
revenge; he gives c.\pression to his savager)’ when he speaks of cur- 
ting the sinews and tearing away the bones «if the fallen foe; he 
counsels the wounded to seek the death of at least one enemy, 
and tho.se who are unhurt to “revel in slaughter”; he works u|>on 
the men’s fatalism by assuring them that those do<»nied to die 
would perish in any ca.se in the miilst of “slothful peace”; and he 
further exploits the same fat.ilism to suggest that fate, which hail 
permitted the Huns to stamp their heels in compiesr over so many 
lands, is surely' preparing for them the “delights" of this battle too. 

And thus one of the most remorseless fighters of ancient times 
strives to bolster the fighting spirit. 

Ill 

By contrast, let us turn hack to various reutonic rrihes. 'I'acitus, 
in his Germania, has described manv of these in revealintj derail, 
with considerable attention to their warfare; he show's that, rhouirh 
there were tribal difFerence.s, these peoples w'cre on the whole de- 
voted to the heroic ideal, and were stimulated in their conllicrs 
not only' by the hope of booty but by the cult of glory and honor. 
The youth’s first public dLstinction w'as to be equipped with 
shield and sjiear in the presence of a tribal a.ssembly; thenceforth 
he belonged no longer to the hou-sehold but to the State. And being 
ready' for manhood and battle, he had to heed certain established 
rules. To abandon his shield was to be disgraced; and to be dis- 
graced was to be debarred from the religious rites and the tribal 
council, and, in many cases, to end his miseries with a noose. 

Nor was the loss of one’s shield the only sure way to dishonor. 
“When the battlefield is reached,” writes i'acitu.s, “it is a reproach 
for a chief to be surpassed in prowass; a reproach for his retinue 
not to equal the prowess of its chief: but to have left the field anti 
survived one’s chief, this means lifelong infamy and shame: to pro- 
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rcct and defend him, ro devote one’s own feats to his glorification, 
rhis is the gist of their allegiance: tlic chief fights for victory, but 
the retainers for their chief.” 

Public reprobation, however, was not the only punishment for 
those who failed at fighting; the tribal assembly might decree capi- 
tal punishment. “ I raitors and deserters are hung from trees; cow- 
ards and poor fighters and notorious evil-livers are plunged in the 
mud of marshes with a hurdle on their heads.” But while strong 
deterrents to unhcroic conduct were f<3und in the savage laws and 
traditions, there were also positive inducements to bravery: 

The strongest incentive to courage lies in rhis. that neither chance 
nor casual grouping makes the s(]uadr()n n«jr the wedge, but family 
anil kinship: close at hand, too, are the dearest, whence is heard the 
sxailing voice of the woman and the child’s cry: here are the wit- 
nesses who are in each man's e) cs the most precious; here the 
jjraise he covets most; they take their wounds to mother and wife, 
who do ti.i*^ •‘brink from counring the hurts and demanding a sight 
of them: they minister to the combatants food and e.xhortation. 

Tradition relates that some lost or losing battles have been re- 
stored by the women, by the inccssance of rheir prayers and by 
the baring of their breasts. . . . 

Brave fighters though these Gennans apparently were, they 
coidd be d.umtcd by a sign or an omen. Like many peoples, they 
consulted the flight and cries of birds; while a particularly esteemed 
method was to judge from the neighing and sno'*ting of certain 
white horses, which they regntrded as the confidaii's of the gods. 
Or el.se they woukl contrive to caprine a member of the enemy 
tribe, and engage him in single combat with one of their own 
champions; the issue of the duel, they rliought, would test the out- 
come of the prospective battle. 

But not all the German tribes, according to Tacitus, were war- 
like. 'I'akc, for example, the Chatti, who “prefer 10 protect their 
vast domain by justice alone”: 

1 hcv arc neither grasping nor lawle.ss; in peaceful seclusion they 
provoke no wars and desiiatch no raid rs on marauding lorays; the 
special proof of their sterling \\ orth is, indeed, just this, that they 
do not depend for their superior position upon injustice; yet they' 
are ready' with arms, and, if circumstances should require, with 
armies, nien and horses in abundance; so, even though they keep 
the peace, their reputation does not suffer. 
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Even less warlike, in some ways, were the Suioncs, who lived 
in present-day Sweden. Though they did possess men, weapons, 
and fleets, they permitted “no general carrying of arms,” but 
locked up their fighting implements “in charge of a warder, and 
that warder a slave.” “TTie ocean,” explains Tacitus, “forbids sud- 
den inroads from enemies; and, besides, bands of armed men, with 
nothing to do, easily become riotous: it is not to the king’s interest 
to put a noble or a freeman or even a freedman in charge of the 
arms.” 

Evidently these northern barbarians recognized a fact too fre- 
quently overlooked: that it is dangerous to give men arms and 
nothing to fill their time; that wars, among other causes, may arise 
from sheer boredom and the urge to activity of unemployed 
warriors. 


IV 

Among the various barbarian groups, few have played a more 
conspicuous part in history than the Franks. Here, as in the case of 
the Huns and the Vikings, we encounter marauders, but marauders 
with some principles and methods of their own. A memorable pic- 
ture of them is provided by their enemy, the Byzantine Emperor 
Leo VI (“Leo the Wise”): 

The Franks and Lombards arc bold and daring to excess . . . they 
regard the smallest mdvement to the rear as a disgrace, and they 
will fight whenever you offer them battle. When their knights are 
hard put to it in a cavalry fight, they will turn their horses loose, 
dismount, and stand back to back against very superior numbers 
rather than flee.® 

But their valor was not without its limitations: 

Perhaps the best tactics of all arc to protract the campaign, and 
lead them into hills and desolate tracts, for they take no care about 
their commissariat, and when their stores run low their vigor melts 
away. They are impatient of hunger and thirst, and after a few 
days of privation desert their standards and steal away home as best 
they can.^ 

Among the Franks we observe an attempt, conscious or uncon- 
scious, to reconcile two irreconcilablcs: personal freedom and mili- 
tary service; the individual did not become, as in more mechanized 
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armies, merely a spoke or a cog in a gigantic fighting engine; each 
man retained some personal rights, and his leaders had poor con- 
trol of his actions. Hut the system had disadvantages, one of which 
was in the provisioning; every soldier was tempted, even obliged 
to turn looter. For his superiors neglected to provide him with cer- 
tain details, including pay and food. And the result was that he 
foraged for his own provisions, which he would exact from an 
unfriendly country or a friendly. Even so, his ravagings did not 
always keep pace with his hunger; after stripping the territory 
bare, he sometimes literally had to strip himself bare; one army in 
Lombardy had to sell their weapons and their very clothes for 
bread. And other armies, again and again, simply faded out of 
existence, since the men preferred desertion to privation. 

But let the king or the duke assert his authority, and mutiny, 
according to Gregory of Tours, would lift its bead. More than 
tliat, let the men see a prospect of booty, and they might force 
their capt.ony into battle, whether the latter desired it or not. A case 
in point occurred in 555, when the Saxons offered to make peace 
with Chlothar I and the latter wished to accept the favorable pro- 
po.saIs. Not so the army, howeverl I loncyed promises of loot had 
been made them, and they felt certain of winning the battle and 
filling their pockets. Hence they forced their king to dismiss the 
Saxon envoys and take up arms— with the result that they w'cre 
thoroughly beaten. 

Fifty-seven years later, the opposite form of insubordination 
occurred when the troops of Theudcrich II refuse.! to advance at 
his command, slew his chief minister in the royal tent, and com- 
pelled their sovereign to make peace. And why should they not 
have compelled him? The wars of the Merovingian kings were 
mostly w'aged over matters of personal ambition, rivalry, and greed 
—matters having no relationship whatever to the needs or desires of 
the subjects. Their regimes were shot through with conspiracy and 
corruption, according to a system whereby “benefices” were con- 
ferred on favored subjects, who were expected to render reciprocal 
benefits; the rank and file had to gi\ - services and be taxed, but 
nothing to their advantage was done in turn, nothing was paid out 
in the public interest, and indeed, as has been remarked, “the very 
notion of public interest disappeared.” * The word “docility” 
seems to be well applied to the run-of-the-mill Frankish soldier: 
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... SO wonhiess were the Meringovs, luui so futile their pretext-, 
for war with each other, that one can only wonder at the doeiliiv 
of the subjects m’Iu) let themselves be butchercil in sucli a cause.'' 

The private ciriren, obliged t«* gi\c himself for useless wars 
under the s\'srcni (*f hctrhvi or compulsory miliiary service^ might 
lose his freedom in more senses than one. I le might prefer serfdom 
to soldiering; he might voluntarily relinquish his civil liberties to 
one of the threat lamicd proprietors, whose soil he woulil till sooner 
than bear the lance and shield of the king. Nor only singly but in 
jrroups, men would .surrentlcr fheniseh e.s; there is recoided, for 
Ixarnplc, the ease of a baml of fourteen who early in the ninth 
century (after Aferovingian rimes, Imf still under brankish rule) 
forfeited their lands to the abbey of Sr. (iermain at Xauphelette 
and gave themselv es up a.s serfs, professing- to he no lotygcr able to 
fulfill the king’s military demands, rhus the process of feiulaliza- 
tion was accelerated by an anti-militaristic sentiment. 

V 

The most celebrated of the Franks, of course, w as ('harlemagnc. 
He was much more than an oriiinary leader; he was a great con- 
queror and empire-builder, though one whose doniinion.s, like those 
of Alexander, did not long survive his death. A \ iv id [heture of 
him Ls provided by a monk of S.nnt (iaul, who wrote a life of 
Charlemagne at the end of the ninth century, and elaimeil that he 
reported w'hat had been told to him xs a chihi It}- Ad.ill)art, one of 
Charlemagne’s followers: 

Then could be seen the iron Charles, hclmctcd with an iron helmet, 
his hands clad in iron gauntlets, his iron hreasr and broail shoulders 
protected with an iron lireast -plate; an iron spear was raised vin 
high in his left hand; his right always rested on his uncompiercd 
iron falchion. Fhe thighs, which with most men are uncovered, 
that they may the more easily ride on horseback, were in bis ca,sc 
clad w'ith plates of iron. , . . I lis shield w'as all of iron; his charger 
was iron-colored aiid iron-hearted. All who went before him, all 
who marched by his side, all who follovv’cd him and rhe whole 
equipment of the army imitated him as closely as |H«.siblc. The 
fields and open places w'crc tilled with iron; the rays of the sun 
were thrown back by the gleam of iron. “Oh the iron! W’oc for the 
iron! ’’ was tlic confused cry that rose from the citizens, 'fhe strong 
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walls shook at the sight of the iron; the resolution of young and 
old fell before the iron.’" 

Conceivably this has been a little colored by time and distance. 
But in any case this docs indicate the effect that Charlemagne had 
upon his contemporaries or near-contcniporarics— the psychological 
impact, the awe ami fear and the sense of helplessness produced by 
the rlmught of the iron hgure bristling at the head of an iron army. 

In the campaigns of Charlemagne we can sec not only political 
but religious motives. IJis fervor for the cause of Christendom, 
apparently, was second (tnly to his zeal for extending his sover- 
eignty; xvherever he lifted iiis sword, lie founded monasteries; 
and wherever he held contnjl he placed allegiance to the Church 
side b\' side with loyalty to the State. W'c can observe this in his 
eagcrtiess to baptize subjugated Saxtms (the bap .-in being com- 
j'.ulsory); some time between 775 and 790, he promulgated a law 
prescribing the death penalty not onlv lor those who proved un- 
laithful tf) his royal seif, but ffir those who refused to be bajttized. 
Some time later {after he had been coronated lanpcror by Pope 
I, CO in the ye.ir fioo). he showed a predilection for loyaltv oaths 
f)\ retjuiring c\ery male subject above the age t)f twelve to swear 
allcgnance once more, \ owing devotion ttt the sovereiiin and fidclitv 
to the State. And by w.iy of further evidence of his ecclesiastical 
le.inings, he decreed the de.ith j>enaltv for acts of burglary com- 
mitted in a church, and imposed heavy fines for participation in 
pagan feasts, for pagan vows made at .prings or . 'oves, and for 
neglecting to bring a cliild to haptism before its lirsi oirthday. 

In all this he was, ohviouslv, a true sun of the Middle Ages. 
And in Itini wc can see clearly aecenred tlie medieval tendency to 
swing the sword for the “holy ’ purpose of extending and pciperu- 
ating the sway of Christendom. 

Despite his religions principles and a repurarion mildness as 
compared with other aurt>cr.us of the d.iv, (iharlcmagnc could 
ujion occ;ision show a ferocity wHuthy ot a Crcnghis Khan. One 
well-known instance has been recorded in which, anpered at a 
revolt, he caused forty -live hundred Jaxun prisoners to be be- 
headed- a deed which, though latter-day apologists have attempted 
to c.xplain it away, cannot po,ssihIy he explained except by the 
ancient doctrine .so dear to the hearts of conquerors, that the end 
justifies the means. One cannot help wondering if, in this episode. 
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rhe ruthless creed induced by war-making did not rake precedence 
over the King’s vaunted Christianity. 

But regardless of any incidental little blots, Charlemagne has 
lived as something more than a historical figure; he has survi\'cd as 
a legend. Like Alexander before him, and like King Solomon and a 
few other romantic personages, he has shone for the future not 
only through his actual deeds, but through the glorious feats woven 
for him by the spinners of talcs and the singers of songs. In the 
chants of the minstrels, and most prominently in the Son^ of 
Rolcmd, he and his comrades Olivier and Archbishop Turpin stand 
forth as men of matchless bravery, boundless mutual devotion, and 
unswerving religious faith-incomparable paladins, who fight indeed 
a losing battle against the infidel, but fight it with such wonderful 
verve and spirit as to triumph even in death. Here, in the glorified 
creation of the myth-makers-a creation which the uncritical audi- 
ence of a credulous age would not question too closcly-N^'c find 
once more a manifestation of the heroic ideal, an incitement to the 
military mood and the military ambition, no less than a stimulus 
to that religious bias which, after several centuries, was to bear a 
tragic bloom in the Crusades. 



Chapter 14 

I'cudal China and Japan 


It ni:iy be significant that two of the earliest known civiliza- 
tions were t^^’o of the most unwarlike. W'c have already glanced 
at but tile ease of China is not less instructive. Although 

recent events may have seemed to fly in the face of the traditions 
of millennia, throughout the greater part of China’s history the 
man of peace has on the w hole been much more esteemed than the 
w ar-captain. In few^ other countries if any has so ..r.arp a line been 
drawn between soldier and civilian, and in particular between 
soldier and scholar. \\ ar has in the main been held to be the 
occupation ol the rude ilhrcratc; the statesman and the ruler have 
sought to lead through other means. And in this discountenancing 
of the warrior and cle\;uion of the learned man we have a major 
explanation of the relati\e peacefulness' of the (d'lincsc through- 
out niany centuries. 

It would not be correct to sav, howc\cr, that China has been 
wholly peaceful. Cong hetorc our ow'u turbulent era, she has had 
luiinerous w ars; and some (»f these are known to have occurred 
as far back as the feudal period - whicli w as not co". emporaneous 
with feudalism in lAirope, but closed about a tUousand years 
l)eb)re the latter began. 

riie warfare of that remote epoch, centuries before the birth of 
(dirist, appears not to liave been extremely bitter or remorseless; 
it had, in fact, striking resemblances to our own medieval war- 
larc in its more chivalric pliases. Fighting was treated frankly as 
a game, in which courtesy wns as important as courage, and mag- 
nanimity more conspicuous than ruthlessiKss. Surpassing even the 
American Indian who risks his life in a foolhardy attempt to take 
the enemy's gun or the Philippine nn.^vc who slays in order to 
wear red trousers, the CItinese have nor only fought by rule but 
ha\'c restrained their figluing by rule, and have showm the enemy 
a consideration bearing no evident relationship to economic or 
biological ends. 


*53 
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In feudal days, the urbanity for which the Chinese are noted 
was not confined to the tca-rooin or t/ie domestic slirinc; polite- 
ness was also considered essential on the hattlcHcld— politeness nor 
only to one’s comrades in arms, but to the enemy. This might 
serve a practical purpose, since a contingent in danger t»f capture 
might be allowed to escape if one of its members paitl a proper 
debt of homage to the foe. Hut on the other haml, the noble war- 
rior M ould make gifts to the enemy regardless of such a mundane 
consideration as his own safety, as in the tale of the archer of 
Ch’u, who having shot an arrow at a stag and killed it, ordered it 
to be presenu'd to his enemy Chin on the ground that it was not 
the hunting season— as a result of which (diin, nor to be outdone, 
halted the attack and graciously complimented his adversary. 

Like the Indians of northwestern America, who gaincil prestige 
by their prodigality in disposing of wealth at a potlatch, the feudal 
Chinese eanicd glory by their freehandedness. I'hey would ex- 
change gifts of arms as they w'ould exchange food and drink; and 
honor came to them from their generosity even more that* frtmi 
their military skill. This generosity extcndctl even to the tre.it- 
ment of the foe. “\^'hcn victory has }>rovcd the righteousness oi 
the cause, a noble warrior cannot make up his mind to sla)- more 
than three men. Again, when he lets Ills arrows lly, he shoots with 
his eves shut: thev will hit the eneniv if fare wills.” ' 

We have here a marked contrast with the spirit of the lliaJ, 
in ■which the swords literally swung in all directions and there 
was no limit on the bag of men. And the s.nne contrasr per\.ides 
the entire code, which, unlike that of the remorseless ,'VchilIcs, 
makes a virtue of mercy. The whole battle appears to be a matter 
of point-scoring; and points can be gained by treating the enemy 
gently quite as much as by dealing him hammer-strokes. {Corres- 
pondingly, it Ls necessary to prevent one’s antagonists from scor- 
ing points. “To run the ri.sk of being the laughing-stock of an 
enemy M'ho will cry your name aloud, or even to be haugiirily 
spared by him— these are the worst misfortunes that can happen. 
To avoid them calk for as much cunning as bravery.” ' 

The battle is not even waged against the enemy c.xclusivcly; 
one also tries to surpass the members of the home ream. “Aluch 
more than a clash of arms, it is a duel of moral values. One tries 
to qualify oneself by disqualifying others, not only the enemy 
but also, and in equal measure, those of one’s own side. The battle 
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is the great moment in which each warrior proves his nobility.” ^ 
One way of showing nofiility is to follow the ruICwS even at the 
risk of one’s neck. I here was, for exanij3le, the case of two war 
chariots which were ajiproaching one another; one parry had just 
discharged a volley of arrous, and was about to make a second 
attack. IJiit the orlicr side, dismayed at such unfair tactics, cried 
out that it was now his turn; whereupon the men in the first 
cliariot drew back their arrows aiul idTered themselves as targets. 

A similar ease was that of I3uke Siang of Song, who, waiting 
for a pitched battle vvliilc the enemy was crossing a river, was 
urged to strike wititout delay, for his forces were few, and those 
of the enemy were many. 1 he Duke, however, was unwilling to 
take any such advantage; he proclaimed that no worthy leader 
would pr<djr from his enemv's misfortune, or before their 

ranks were formed. And s(j he proved Iiimself a worthy leader- 
arid having waitcvl until his foes were drawn up in battle array, 
was dcM iued and wounded. 

So mild were these feudal conflicts that tlic honor of a chief 
as enhanced less by his victories than by his moderation. And 
from this it follows that “( ientleincn prefer half victories, or 
tempered defeats.” ^ The vaiujuishcd foe w as not humiliated be- 
Nond aj^pcal; he niiglir plead with his conqueror for mercy, and 
if he were sulhciently humble and contrite liis words would not 
fall on deaf ears; the })enaltv exacted of him would be relatively 
sligiir, and he would be restored to his former place in life. 

It is true that the victor rook the spoils of battle ‘UiUg xvirh the 
giorv of moderation. ^ et he ct>uld claim little for himself in a 
practical wav; he havl to distribute the trophies among his re- 
tainers; anel the division of the booty was decided by a touma- 
menr in whicli the rivalries were as heated as in the war with the 
enemy. However, the growth oi his prestige, and in particular 
the honor of having pn^ved himself to be merciful, was sufficient 
compensation for the captain. 

Nor until the feudal period ended did this 'playboy ’ form of 
w^ar give place to more savage conilicr. I Ikmi powxr< 'il leaders, 
uniting innumerable petty states beneath the thrust of ambition 
and ideas of political expansion, created a unity that lirought with 
it warfare on a larger scale, and submerged the old ideal of heroic 
and comparatively blooilless lighting. \ cr the influence of the 
earlier principles did continue, despite subsequent wars of politics 
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and intrigue, revolutions, conquests and attempted conquests, and 
strufi^gles with the northern barbarians. And C'hina, whose feudal 
atre w’as so much less gory than that of most countries, was to con- 
tinue until the dawn of our own times to be one of the most 
peaceful of nations. 

Even before the feudal era had ended -in the year 545 b.c.— a 
notable attempt at war-prevention was made. 'Flie would-be paci- 
fier was Hsiang, a minister of the stare of Sung; being impressed 
with the folly even of the relatively unsanguinary conflicts of his 
day, he sought international agreement to outlaw war. Conferrine 
with the delegates of several neighboring stares, he pointed out 
the wastefulness of strife, and maintained that they must stamp it 
our, even though many believed this impossible. The representa- 
tives of Chin and Ch’u, along with those of Ch'i and Ch’in and 
nine other states, all accc[)tcd the proposal, after the more reluc- 
tant had been reminded that refusal would arouse discontent 
among their people. The agreemenr-one of the earliest known 
international covenants— was discussed for two months, and finally 
was signed by fourteen states. Unfortunately, however, it was not 
unlike certain subsequent international arrangements in giving un- 
due privileges to the great states; and though it was renewcil five 
years later, it soon broke down. Still, it did not fail altogether, 
even after twenty-five centurie.s, it stands forth as a proof of the 
will to peace in ancient China. 


It 

In the far more warlike empire of Japan, the fighting rcscmhled 
that of feudal China, to the extent that utilitarian motives were 
subordinate to artificial standards of heroism. 

Among many military peoples, honor h;i.s been paid to the 
sword; but it is questionable if such hon»>r ever went further than 
in feudal Japan, where the respect given to the weapon of death 
is indicative of the creed of the times. 'I'he sword was held to he 
a proof of nobility; the gods themselves were represented as wear- 
ing two-edged weapons. The very sword-makers- -wdio occupied 
as much as sixty days in finishing a blade— were held in high 
esteem, and sometimes rose to great h<mors. .And tltc sWords them- 
selves, treated wdth an almost religious veneration, were inscribed 
with telltale mottos, such as “'ritere’s naught ’twixt heaven and 
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cartli that man need fear, who carries at his belt a single blade”; 
and, “One’s fate is in the hands of Heaven, but a skillful fighter 
docs not meet with death”; and, again, “In the last days, one’s 
sword becomes the wealth of one’s posterity.” “ 

Not only was honor jtaid to the sword; a minute eti(|uette arose 
in connection with it, l.cr a man so much as clash the sheath of 
his sword against that of a neighbor, and the second man’s blade 
might hew him down. Let him place his sword on the floor and 
kick the guard toward anotlicr man, and a duel to the death was 
likely to result. More than that, the conflict might not end with 
the death of one of the participants. For a code of blood-venge- 
ance prevailed among the Japanese, as among many peoples. If 
a man was slain, his wife would not forget the injury; in the spirit 
of a Jibaro Indian tutoring his ojfspring to aveng'* their murdered 
kin, the woman would drill her sons in the need for retribution. 
And in this she found approval in the sentiment of the times; the 
blood Luo '\ ;:s a recognized institution, unhampered by law. It 
uas, furthermore, an institution calculated to deal the hardest blow 
at the most painful moment. “Many a bride,” writes W illiam Elliot 
Cirilfis, “found herself a widow on the wedding-night. .Many a 
cliild became an orphan in the hou. of her father’s acme of 
honor.” '' 

As the slain man would in most cases have brothers, sons, or 
other male relatives who felt in honor bound to strike back at the 
slaver, the \endcrra would continue along the sanw cruel vicious 
circle as in many lands. 

The spirit of the blood feud was accentuated by and in turn 
accentuated the general fighting mood of the d..y. Even in early 
times, the Japanese had a miliraiv' organization; by the close of the 
seventh centurv .\.i>., the annv included from one third to one 
quarter of all able-bodied males, and later the proportion was in- 
creased until all e.xccpt weaklings were enlisted. It was at about 
the middle of the tenth century that the distinctive military caste, 
the SiVnurji, arose; thi.s caste, owing its origin largely to political 
machinations, fomicd a sort of knighthood dedicated f< the pro- 
fession of arms and destined to be ovustanding in Japanese war- 
fare for nine hundred years. 

To understand the sjr/iurai, one must understand something of 
the conditions attending their origin. It was a rift in the civil 
mechanism that gave them birth; the usurpations of two influential 
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families, the Taira and the Minamoto, established them as distinct and 
powerful elements of the community. The civil olTiccrs, who were 
in the control of the emperor, had gradually yielded to indolence 
and luxury, had ceased to take the warpath themselves, and had 
allowed the w ar department to become indolent and disorganized; 
so that, w hile the generals at Kioto wxrc losing their ability to 
enforce their orders, the peasants w'erc becoming soldiers. It had 
been the practice to bring commoners to court as attendants; and 
these, instilled w ith the court spirit, which was the spirit of glory 
and power and of ruthless striving for rank and position, would 
return to their homes, surround themselves with armed follow^ers, 
and convert themselves into military desfuus in miniature. Like the 
mercenaries of Western lands, they w^ould rove through the coun- 
try in bristling gangs, ready to serve any war-loni for pay, and 
l)ringing a trail of brawling, terrorism, and chaos. 

These professional fighters were of course a ternpratiem to the 
skogiiv or general who despaired of rccniiring an army by the 
older methods; and it therefore came about that his troops were 
gathered from the professionals, and began to follow the leader 
somewhat as the medieval European retainer followed his lord, 
owdng allegiance not to the people or nation but only to their own 
immediate commander. 7'he civil authorities, helpless to fight on 
their own behalf, put the power of crushing revolts into the hands 
of the professional followers of the Taira and Minamoto; and 
consequently, by the twelfth century, all military authority had 
been lost to tlie court. A strange gulf now' separated stare and 
army; unrecognized by the crown, wdiich issued unavailing edicts 
to check the military classes, the fighting clans c(>n(|ucrcd a large 
part of the island; after wdiich they rewarded the soldiers b)' means 
of grants of land, thereby initiating feudalism, establishing the 
principle of the rule of the few by means of the sword, and trans- 
ferring the loyalty of the warrior from the Mikado to the soldier 
chieftain. 

And thus arose the sennmaij the representatives of as positive a 
military aristocracy as the world has ever knowm. 

As a caste apart, the samurai had no profession hut that of arms. 
Their code forbade them to sully their hands by any trade or 
business unconnected with war-making; they were relieved from 
the need of menial work by the income of rice wdiich they rccciveii 
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from the government; anJ outside of idling and amusing them- 
selves, their only duties in times of peace were to keep watch at 
the houses or castles of their lords, to appear as members of the 
noble retinue, and to display themselves at jirescribed times in 
their ceremonial splendor. Obviously, men so limited in their nor- 
mal occupations would cither sink into dissip.ttion or find some 
active vent for their energies-' and what active \ent was possible 
except in the xvarlike spheres for which alone they were trained, 
and which alone they considered legitimate? I leiicc the standards 
that forbade them to work encouraged them to litrht. 

This is not to imply that they were given to remorseless fighting, 
with no object other than to slay. Perhaps tti a lesser extent than 
tile feudal (Jhinese, but certainly to a marked dei^rce, they treated 
tlieir combats as g.unes played according to rule'. When two 
armies met in the field, they did not liurl themselves upon one 
anotlier with annihilating fury; rather, like two rival athletic teams, 
they waiteu until the proper formalities had been observed and 
due challenge and counter -ch.illengc h.id been offered. A single 
ch.impion of each side would .src[) forth, and loudly proclaim his 
virtues ami the virtues of his ancestral line, while pouring scorn 
upon the boasts of his opponent; and after the interchange of 
compliments had reached a peak, the two men would meet in 
iiKirral combat. 'Fhe performance would then be repeated with 
variations hv the other warriors, c.ich of whom would wage a 
worily ilucl before clashing with the sword: so that the entire 
battle Would represent nothing more than a series o^ iiulividual 
contests, fought fii'st with the tongue, and then with hard steel. 
Furthermore, it would be a series of contests cvmductcvi according 
to strict principles of honor; fair plav w ould be cvmsidcrcd above 
military advantage, and the warrior embroiled with the b)c would 
not be a.s.sistcd liy his comrades, however desperate hd.i plight~to 
confront one fighter with two avher.saries would he a breach of 
the saynuraP s code. 

It is hardly nccc.ssary to point out that conib.us staged under 
the goad of hiologit'al or economic compulsioti couUl know no 
such rules or rc.strictions. I’wv) wolves dv) not hesitate to attack 
one lamb; two hungry men in pursuit of a ilccr do not pause to 
consider that the animal is unfairly harricvl; two armies at lifc-or- 
death straits have no thought t)f the boasts or glory of individual 
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champions. Notliin^j could be dearer than that the real basis of 
J-ipancsc \\'arfare was not any external pressure but the urwnc 
of idc.is -rhe force of tradition and of inherited precept, the estalJ 
lishment of standards of honor, and men’s desire to hi' V . 
worthy in the ligh, of ,l„« «„.lar*. '''“''t'"' 



Chapter 15 

Byzantines, Saracens, and Crusaders 


Few things in all history arc much stranger or more tantalizing 
than the atritiidcs of mind that diiTcrcnt peoples bring to their war- 
m.alving; the fact that standards abhorred by one group arc reli- 
giously embraced by another, and that one country'’s list of 
“Princi[ilcs to Be Avoitled” is another land’s ‘ (iode of Military 
(rommandments.” 

In the last chapter, for example, we saw how '•\arfare in feudal 
(diina and Japan was ilominated by an artificial creed, a system 
of rules that sometimes pur chivalry ahead of survival. But if we 
turn west from japan and C'hina to the Byzantine Fanpirc, we 
iind an artificiality of an op])(»siie tvjte, though equally far from 
the ihrust-and-grab of a fighter whose only desire is to fight. 
Whereas the Chinese and Japanese x\ere like wrestlers or boxers 
w ho cotnpeted in a ring accitrding to established regulations, the 
Bvzanrines were more like contestants who would trip up their 
oiqionents on the way to the ring, s<i as to avoid the need of ever 
meeting them face to f.icc. I hev' were more interested in defend- 
ing themselves than in striking aggres: i-. ely; but ir ''.eccssary, they 
would fight; and when they did so, few holds were barred. 

riiis docs nor mean that the Bs /.antine brought no enthusiasm 
to his fighting. He held himself to be a bulwark of Christendom, 
its s.tvior against the assaults of Saracen and barbarian; but, on the 
other hand, his creed held little tnicc of the heroic; he did not dis- 
dain ignoble means, and if he could settle an issue v. ithout blood- 
shed he saw no rc;i.son for the crimson w.istage of battle, which he 
regarded a,s better fitted for raw, rude savages than for civilized 
men. There w-ere, of course, some exceptions in practice; in an 
empire covering va.st stretches of tern; ry and enduring for cen- 
turies, there were bound to be exceptions. Bur the dominant point 
of vicxv is indicated by the Tacticj of the I'mpcror Leo, which 
unashamedly advocate cert;iin methods th;tt have not, unfortun- 
ately, been confined to any one era. Tht)se of us who look back 

i6i 
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to a certain December day in 1941, and recall how Jaj>an attacked 
Pearl I larbor at the eery moment when a delegate at VA'ashington 
was presumably negotiating for peace, will wonder if Tojo’s stra- 
tegists had nor taken the Byzantine Fmperor ’s advice to heart: 
that when you are intending to break off negotiations with an 
enemy, you should beguile him with gentle words on the day 
before the last, and then, when he h:is been soothed with the 
assurance of peace, you should launch a stidden assault. 

Leo, moreover, was not ashamed to win by bribery; to fight 
with coins rather than swords. And he had no compunction about 
waging what we have come to call a “war of nerves": to plant 
rumors that some prominent man in the enemy country is secretly 
befriending your side, and to lend color to the reports by exempt- 
ing his lands from plundering; or to spread sus[)icion within the 
enemy camp by means of forged treasonable letters which come 
into the commander’s hands and make him distrust his captains. 
The use of envoys who were rc.illy spies was another device not 
unknown to l.eo; and propaganda to encourage his own troops - 
fictions regarding crushing victories on rcnu)tc fronrs--was em- 
ployed without any burdensome technical regard for veracit)’. 

In all fairness, how'cvcr, it should be added that tlierc were limits 
to the sheer expediency of Leo’s methods. He did believe in re- 
specting truces and treaties, in keeping ambassadors inviolate, in 
prohibiting the massacre of civilians and the maltreatment of 
women, and in .seeing .that a courageous enemy was not struck 
down with oppressive terms. To this c.xrent, if to this extent only, 
warfare with Leo was a game with rules that were meant to be 
followed. But his pronouncements regarding ruses and stratagems 
give the impression that he treated war as an unscrupulous diplo- 
m.at would treat politics; it was a form of fending for ailvantage. 
in which the principal weapon w'as a sly and remorseless intelli- 
gence. And just as a clever foreign minister might manipul.'itc his 
nation into a favorable position, so a wily war-leader niight pre- 
vail by his machinations even more than by military might. 

We have here, in a w'ord, a conception of war as shccrly cere- 
bral and man-made as any aberrations of the heroic ideal, even 
though its objectives are coldly practical rather than pcrfervidly 
gallant and grand. 

The man-made quality of ByT^antine fighting was equally evi- 
dent in the empire’s final centuries, when foreign mercenaries 
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largely replaced the small free landholders and possessors of mili- 
tary grants who had made up much of the older annics. Franks 
and Lombards, Russians, Patzittaks, and Turks began to be hired 
to do the natit)n’s fighting; and, as always when men wage war 
for money, fighting was to a great extent subordinated to plunder- 
ing, and \ ictory was on occasion by-passed for the sake of gain. 
As evidence of the spirit that animated the Byzantine mercenaries, 
two examples will suffice; the first occurred in 1079, ''’hen, in the 
course of an engagement, the Patzinaks began to plunder their 
leader’s camp instead of giving him the aid for which they were 
hired. And the second took place during the crisis of 1204, when 
the Franks were breaking into ( ]onsranrinople, and w hen the mer- 
cenaries, instead of plunging forward to the defense of the city, 
srruck’for higher pay and refused to fight. 

II 

Many of the By/antinc o[)erarions were conducted against the 
Saracens, in w'h<jtn we can see the ujtsiirge of a dilTcrcnt spirit, 
originally as utibridled and passionate as the Fast Rf>mans were 
calculating anil dow n-to-earrh. Now and then throughout the 
centuries some natiotial or religious group has been inspired with 
a vehetnent convic'tion of the righteousness of its own views; a 
burning pcrsu.ision of the necessitv of conveying those views forc- 
ibly to others; and a fanatical willingness to throw their lives away 
in the service of this militant coiuersion. Wht'i this belief is 
accompanied, as in liie case of the Moslems, by an instilled fatal- 
ism; ;md when the thought of death is honeyed as in their case, 
hy the anticipation of a paradise of never-ending sensual delight, 
wc have the stiigc ready-made for tighters who arc apt to prove 
as well-nigh irresistible as huncin lighters can be. And w hen the 
faith has spread to a vast host, and we have the emotional con- 
tagion of a common movement in a common cause and the fren/.y 
and hy.sreria of a general hatred of the unbeliever, wc have the 
possibility of just such comjucsts ;is were made by the Moslems, 
w’ho in a few years tore rhrtmgh the old Sassattian kingdom of 
Persia, WTCstcd Syria, F.gvpt. and other parts of Africa from the 
Fast Roman F.mpirc, and eventually spread their dominions from 
India on the east to Spain on the' west. 

It has been said that the early standard-be.trers of Islam went 
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into battle with the actual desire to die. At this remote date, it 
may be a bttle difficult to confinn this statement, which is of a 
sort that would not be easy to prove even in regard to contem- 
poraiy warriors. Nevertheless, the fact is that the Moslem zealots 
fought as if they did want to tlic; like some of the modern Japan- 
ese with their “suicide attacks,” or like the North Koreans or 
Chinese CJomnmnists recklessly hurling themselves into the jaws 
of United Nations mortar fire, the\' appetwed to show an utter 
indifference to death. This indifference may, as suggested above, 
have been due in jiart to the passion, the ncar-dcmentia that some- 
times sweeps masses of men, and the tremendous eclat of mass 
action; but it also evidently stemmed from the conviction that all 
had been written in the book of fate, that each man would die at 
his appointed hour no matter how he behaved, and that therefore 
one had nothing to fear in being fearless. On the reverse side, tliis 
fatalistn made it difficult if not impossible for the .Moslems to rail)- 
after being defeated; since their repulses had been preordained, 
what use to fight against them, or seek to regain lost territory? 

Like their enemies the Crusaders, whom we arc abf>ut to con- 
sider, the Saracen fighters were swayed not only by religious na- 
tives, but by the inducements of this world. On the surface, the 
religious clement is the more prominent, since it was in rcligi<»n 
that the Moslem conquests were avowedly founded -a religion 
that marched with the sword in one hand, and tlic Koran in the 
other. From the titne of the Prophet, religion. p<)litics, and war 
were intimately intermingled; a theocracy, established at .Medina, 
spre.id its moral force throughout the vast conquered domains. 
.\nd within those domains, loyalty to the State implied loyalty to 
the religion, and loyalty to the religion involved loyalty to the 
State and willingness to light for it; insurrections, revolutions, and 
dynastic changes all had their roots in theological belief. 

Hopelessly divided before the time of .Mohammed, the prey to 
internecine quarrels and blood feuds, the Arabs had been inured 
to small-scale fightittg, which they were able to extend to a larger 
arena and give a unifying purpose beneath the prod of Islam. .'\nd 
like most fighters for religion, they were not marked by restraint 
in their treatment of those who chanced to disagree with them. 
While the early Mohammedans were more tolerant than their suc- 
cessors and less avid to obtain conversions and scrupulously of- 
fered the alternatives, “Koran, Tribute, or Sword,” the Prophet 
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himself had caused tlic cold-blooded massacre of hundreds of Jews 
of rhe rribe of Koreitza and the sale of tlieir women and children 
into slavery in exchange for horses and harncss -their crime having 
been to prefer their own beliefs to those of the founder of Islam. 
But not until the time of Haroim-a!-Raschid did the fanatical mis- 
treatment of the Christians begin. And meanwhile the Moslems 
indulged, on pious pretexts, in civil strife with their coreligionists, 
as in the case of the sect of Khawarij, w-hich benignly spared jews 
and Christians while slaying fellow .Mussulmans-incn, w^oincn, and 
children- who did not accept the Khawarij symbol. No matter if 
the slain were brave and loyal men who could be ill spared from 
the defense of the frontiers— after all, did the killers not have the 
example of the Prophet, wht) h.td answered his opponents with the 
ctTccrive argument of the sword? When the head of their faith, 
Allah's right-hand man, had been a warrior and a slayer, should 
hi.'! followers not also be warriors and slavers? Did the Koran, in 
fact, nor '’tnbovly the theory that the Prophet might at certain 
stages resort to fluent bloodshed? 

I lowcver, bloodshed w as not in itself a snlTicient object. ITiough 
the sword had been proclaimed to be the key to heaven and hell, 
it seems that for the Prophet's own men it was principally the 
key of heaven, since the angels fought on their side, while the 
wicked Iblis and the evil jinns befriended the foe. But the angels 
of the faithful, strange to sav, apjuar not to have been over- 
angelic. They were of the plundering variety; they did nor object 
to sacking and looting. .Mohammed him.wlf had st' the standard; 
after his compiesr of some unotfending Jews, the keibar, he nor 
only spilled copious blood, but enriched himscK with the sheep 
and camels of the victims, their oil. gr.iins. and htmey, along with 
all the rest of their valuables. But this example, apparently, did not 
suflice; wi.shing to see order in robberv as in other things, the 
Prophet had codified the law of pillage: of all that was captured, 
he proclaimed, “verily one fifth is for Allah and the Prophet, ai\d 
for the orphan and tlic poor and the wax farer," .\nd the remainder 
W'as divided among the soldiers. .\nd so, added to the rewards of 
Paradi,se, there w:ts the ho|>c of enrichi,.ctir in this life if the war- 
rior’s survival was written in the book of fare. 

1 he fact that a man takes tribute docs not, of course, infallibly 
prove that his first object is tribute. But if I sec an intruder forc- 
ing his w'ay into a neighbor's house, and coming out with heaps 
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of jewelry and silverware, I may nor be illogical in assuming that 
he has other incentives than a pious reverence and worship of the 
Most High. And the Mohammedans, likewise, may be judged not 
only by what they said but by what they took. 

It is evident, of course, that their plundering did not arise from 
one v:ist aggressive master-plan, conceived in advance and astutely 
followed to the end. The facts indicate, rather, that like a house- 
breaker lured from room to room t>f a mansion and from theft 
to ever-greater theft, they extended their pilfering beneath the 
spur of success; and going from depredation to depredation, ma«:- 
nified their raids in ways they themselves had originally little 
foreseen. Bur m all this they appear to have been of much the 
same breed and species as other marauders, for whom a robberv 
accomplished is often but the stimulus to ne\\- and more lucrative 
robberies. 

Consider some of the specific facts: how. for example, havimj 
crossed the Oxus River during the reign f>f the ('aliph \\'alid I, 
the .Moslems taxed the subjugated peo}de rwf) million pieces of 
gold— plunder that Walid could nor well disilain, since this was 
the main support for his vast military ct|uipmcnr. Or take the 
booty in rich lands obtained after the Ikittlc of the River of Blood 
in the year 653, when, according to reports \\ hose nnmd numbers 
perhaps need not be taken literally, seventy thou‘;.;nd Persians 
were slain in order to give the folk»wcrs of the Prophet access to 
the rich river valleys of the East. Or, again, witness the lout seized 
by the .Moslem warriors and the permission granted them after tlw 
victory over the Ea.sr Romans at W’acusa to r.ike all the spoils in 
captive women that they wishcd~a deliberate catering to the pas- 
sions of the men, just as the flaunting of inanimate booty was a 
deliberate catering to their greed. Or, once more, ob.servc the 
terms offered to captured cities, such as, for example, Damascus, 
which avoided the extreme penalty by capitulating without a last- 
ditch struggle: the Moslems were to receive the entire imperial 
domain, all the pos.scssions of citizens who had escaped during the 
siege, half of all the other real property, gold and silver lw)th public 
and private, and, in addition, an annual tribute. 

Finally, if all this does not seem sufficient, glaitcc at the business- 
like laws of plunder enacted by the Caliph Umar. Idiis ruler, after 
his rise to power in 636, systematized the taking of booty by or- 
ganizing a drwarif a sort of Department of the Treasury; he estab- 
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lishcd rules for the assignment of spoils to the various qualified 
classes according to rank, down to ordinary wf>inen (each of 
uhoin received the tenth of a man's share); and did not even ex- 
clude the slaves from the profit-taking. 

'rims, hy making war jirolifahlc to every subject, he gave every 
subject an incentive to warfare. And thus, perliaps even more than 
rlirotigh religious fanaticism, he preserved and extended the fight- 
ing spirit. It is not too much to say that the strife which he 
encouraged was I)riganilage exalted to a national scale— brigandage 
conducted as a sort of corporate enterprise, in which everyone 
down to the humble slave was a shareholder. 

In view of the utilitarian elements in this warfare, it is not sur- 
prising that Islam did not conrinue to rely whollv’ up«)n the sw’ords 
of the fairhfid, who at first had flocked as zealous volunteers to 
serve ,\ilah and his projvliet and win themselves x place among 
the hotiris of Paradise. ,\s beflttcvl a svsiem infected with merce- 
narv aims, r’le military regime beeaiite a prey to that affliction of 
uianv lands, the vice of mercenary soldiers. Like many another 
monarch, the caliph employed great numbers of guards, who 
sluekicvl his ntyal pers'tn. aitd formed rhe core of his annv when 
he iiKwcd against a foreign tncuiv. I he.'e men were not fanatics 
blazing with religious enthusiasm, rhev were hirelings lottking for 
pav, .^tui while at first tiuv were Arabs, soon the natives were 
supplantcvl bv foreigners; t(\v .\bbasid ca!i))hs. who brought the 
Islamic power to its peak, eng.igcd Persians. Sudanese blacks, and 
Turks. The latter—dangerous to their ^..-iploycrs, nicrccnarics 
are alvvavs likely to be envleil b\ mastering their .nasters. and 
enrhroiting their ow n rulers much as the Praetorian Cluard in Rome 
named and scatetl emperors. Ihus they hv'camc a p<)litic.il force 
of the first magnituvie. .Anvl thev stami forth strangely, a sort of 
silent contradiction, a refutation of the military spirit, which coukl 
semi the armies of Isl.im flaming .icross three coniireni.s .tnd yet 
could nor provide rclial)Ic guatvls for rhe leader of the faith. 

in 

z\t first glance, one is impressevl by the similarity between the 
Saracens and tlieir famed adversaries, the (Irusaders, While the 
latter were mainly the aggresivors, the .Moslems too. as \vc have 
!*ccn, had waged religious wars; the .Moslems too bad .sowed death 
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and devastation for the sake of (»od and God’s earthly represen- 
tative. The names which they invoked may have been different 
of sound, and the express motives unlike; but in essence there had 
been a curious resemblance, for when men arc swept by the great 
flame of fanaticism, the derails on which they set their minds rep- 
resent mere changeable symbols, while the fundamental thing is 
the sizzling, tempestuous passion that sears away all obstacles in 
order to consummate its end. 

Yet where could one find a sharper contrast than in the origitis 
of the two religions? While one sprang into being full-blown with 
a doctrine of fire and sword, the other took its birth in the {preach- 
ments of the soft-s{pokcn Jesus, the apostle of “peace f>n earth and 
good will to men.” Christianity in its early d.iys had been a p.tci- 
fistic faith; nothing had been further from its original sjfirit than 
the idea of forcing its way with the burning torch and the cold- 
bladed steel. But as this sect of a persecuted few S|>rcad out and 
became a world religion, it .absorbed the ideas current in the world, 
and became a prey to the passions smoldering in the world; and 
gradually it let d<*wn its bars to permit ilefcnsive warfare, and even 
offensive warfare against the heathen. By the time of the Ousadcs, 
one can see little surviving trace of the benign original idea of 
“turning the other cheek.” 

It has been {pointed out that the sources of the Ou.‘:h 1 cs lie deep 
in medieval history; in the practice of making pilgrimages to the 
Iloly Land, which dated back to the fourth century, and had on 
one occasion (in 1065) involved as many a.s eleven thousand {Per- 
sons in a single episode; and likewise in the fact that great war- 
like movements forc.shadowinff the Ousadcs had alrcadv' occurred. 

_ C7 ^ 

“The wars in Castile against the .Moors (1072-99), the Norman 
conquest of Apulia and Sicily ( 1016-90), the Norman conquests of 
England (1066), were veritable crusades, and involved upon a 
smaller scale most of the motives which afterwards actuated the 
Crusades pro{per upon a grand scale. By example and contagion tpf 
influence these three events {powerfully stimulated the w'arlikc 
spirit and economic appetite of the western nations.” ^ 

Tltere is no doubt that the Omrch, by deliberate propaganda, 
fanned the idea of the Cnisadcs, The most obvious example Is of 
course the celebrated speech of Pope Urban II at Clermont in 
1095, which cleverly played upon the emotions of the people in 
order to arouse a warlike excitement, and so was the spark that 
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ignited the fuse of tlie First Crusade. While Urban’s precise words 
have not survived, the accounts of four hearers as well as some 
less direct reports give us a fair idea of the contents. His method 
vva.s one not neglected by subsequent rabble-rousers: he declaimed 
on the atrocities committed by the Turks, and the agonies endured 
bv the Christians beneath heathen hands. And while he seems to 
have strummed every string of fanaticism, he did not forget a 
quota of inducements to the worldly minded; the prospect of 
plenary indulgences was held our to the sinful, and the hope of 
cnriclunenr frf)m the adventure of war was implied if not expressly 

Oher propaganda in an incc.ssant stream was poured out both 
before and during the Crusades, some of it in the form of papal 
bulls and diplomatic reports, some in the shape of prose narratives 
and religious p<*ctr\', some apparently in the nature of deliberate 
<icti<tn.s, of a kind with which the world has since become sadly 
f.tmiliar. In. I'.ow was the illircrarc believer to check the authen- 
ticity of a letter such as that of the Patriarch Simeon to Urban II 
and rhe Western rulers, in which he described how the Holy 
Sepulcher had been profaned and outrages perjjctrated against pil- 
grims? With the ordinary human tend'ncy t«) accept hearsay as 
truth, the cvervday listener would not be overcritical; his indigna- 
tion wfjuld rise at the supposed offenses, .ill the f.ister since it would 
be shared bv' the neighbor who bore him the report, and by the 
neighbors to whftm he in tuni transmitted it. And he might whip 
himself into a fighting mood, anti end by bccominji no less eager 
to plunge a sword through a Turkish breast than soine twentieth- 
century enthusiasts have been to rebut communism with atom 
homhs. 

There has been much iliscussion as ro the motives behind rhe 
(>u.sadcs; but one point of general agreement is that the objectives 
were far from unmixed. While the earlier commentators xvere in- 
cliticd ro ascribe the movement principally to a flare of religious 
fanaticism, later critics have been prone to emphasize economic 
aims, and even t«> explain the Ousades “primarily as a colonizing 
movement.” ® 

There seems reason to regard the colonizing explanation a little 
cautiously, as representing the modern tendency to overempha- 
size the economic interpretation of historj'. Yet undeniably the 
colonizing inclination did play a parr, Dana Carlton Munro offers 
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US, for example, such a revealing statement as, '‘Bohemond, son of 
Robert of Guiscord, had failed to secure his father's principality 
in Southern Italy, and used the crusade to obtain a new domini«)n 
for himself.” And, again, “Count Ra)'Tnond of 'roulouse, in spite 
of his great possessions, is said to have taken an oath before his 
departure that he would never return, . . , From the very becfin- 
ning, his great desire was to secure a new principality, and to the 
end of his life he worked steadily to accomplish this object.” And. 
once more, “Baldwin and Tancred, as soon as thev reached Cilicia, 
endeavored to make conquests for titcir own profit. When the 
former was olTered an opportunity of ruling in Filcssa, he 
promptly abandoned all further participation in the expediritjn 
against Jerusalem,” And, finally, “ The leaders showed sucli an evi- 
dent desire to neglect the conquest of Jerusalem, in order to obtain 
possessions in the more wealthy Syria, that the common people 
rebelled and forced the nobles to continue the marclt.” 

All this indicates that the economic motive— or, rather, the mo- 
tive of greed— w;is dominant among certain Crus.iders, bur it docs 
not necessarily follow that it was dominant in the movement as a 
whole. 

Various other economic aims, however, arc also evident -and 
were invoked with a designing foresight. If, for example, a man 
were in debt and elected to bear the Crusading Cr^^ss, he might 
enlist in the service of God at the price of a legalized fraud upon 
his creditors; he could* not be sued for the money he owed, nor 
obliged to pay interest upon it. At the same time, his religious zeal 
received the prop of exemption from taxation; and he was placed 
under the protecting arm of the Church, so that he could nor be 
brought to court exccjit for crime or suits related to land - which 
might make it cheaper for him to join the C’rusade than to meet 
his civil responsibilities. Furthermore, if he happened to be a man 
of rank and had committed some d.astardly crime, he might avoid 
the usual penalty by the penance of a number of years under the 
Cross. And if he were a monk he might escape from his cell, if 
he were a priest he might forsake his parish, if he were a serf lie 
might desert his land, and even if he were a ctmdcmned criminal 
he might leave his dungeon in a manner impossible without some 
divine pretext. Hence, when one takes account of the motives tif 
excitement and adventure, not to mention the gifts of amis, horsc.s. 
and equipment often bestowed on departing enthusiasts by devout 
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kindred, and the commercial incentives opened to the fleers of 
cities sucit as CJcnoa, V^cnice, and Pisa, one must acknowledge that 
rite (Jrusaders had just a few inducements that were not precisely 
religious. 

One should also iu)re tliat the Church, in stimulating the Cru- 
satlcs, had seeming mori\es apart from sheer piety; the desire to 
be rid of brawling ruflians and adventurers, and to siphon off 
domestic disscn.si(in by stirring up trouble abroad. And possibly— 
though here we arc judging on ex post facto grounds, and must 
remember that it is not always possil)le to decide motives from 
rcsults-some of the (Jhurch leaders were not immune to the 
thought of ecclesiastical enriclimcnr, since the dcftarture of so 
many peasants ami landowners dt[uessed land prices enormously, 
and the (?hurch was able to buy \ast estates literally for a song. 

And yet, even consiilering .ill the admixture of motives, one 
may reasonably put the religious incentive first. It is not difficult 
to accept t!.^ v iew rh.it, ‘ He errs who thinks to find the source 
.md power f>f the I'irst (irusade elsewhere than in the flaming zeal 
v)f feudal (ihristianity. . . . Overmastering and unifying all was the 
p.ission to wrest the sepulchre of Cihri'.t from pa) nim defilement, 
•nu! thus win salvation for the Crusader. Circed went with the host, 
bur did not inspire the enterprise. ’ ' 

One cannot understand the C'rus.ules without a glimpse into the 
mini! of rite average plodding conremporarv. He was in nio.st eases 
a counrr\ inan, hroughr u]i in an ignorance that hr..^ few parallels 
in the \\ est todav. I le could not re.ul, he could not .viitc his own 
name; he did nor know tliat such a thing as science existed, he had 
never heard of philosophy; he knew no more of the world than 
the few miles he had traveled on his own feet, supplemented by 
reports many of them lictitious and fabulous -from the lips of 
travelers almost as imtoranr as himself. He had been wont to look 
for guidance, in ail things <if the mind and spirit, to the one grc;it 
authorirv of the auc. the Church, which throutihout his life he 
had been t:uight to fear ami rcwercncc, .md probably no more 
thought of questioning than he thought of doubting the rising of 
the next da\'‘s sun. .\nd s«) when the parish priest told him of the 
sacrileges against the Holv Sepulcher committed by tlie heathen 
Saracens, atul preached that it was his duty to rescue this sacred 
relic and that Cod would bless him ami forgive his sins if he did 
so, awe and fear and superstition would join with a pious zeal and 
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the long-insriilcd traditions of Christendom to bid him foJJow the 
example of the many. That his cause was righteous, and that 
rightcousnes bade him to join the Crusades, were itleas that he 
w'ould accept w'ith the simplicity of a child taking spoon-fed opin- 
ions from its mother’s hand. 

Only on such grounds can we explain the unprepared mad mass 
movements characteristic of the Crusades. The crowds tliat fol- 
lowed such rabble-leaders as Peter the Hermit and Walter the 
Penniless, and that for the most part were slaughtered by the 
Hungarians or Turks when they did not perish of hardship or 
disease, seem to have been victimized by a group hysteria and to 
have flung themselves against the barriers of the Past somewhai 
as lemmings in their senseless multitudes arc said to crowd one 
another into the sea. Certainly, the most elcmenrary foresight, the 
most rudimentary precaution would have forbidden them to move 
in their encumbering hosts, often with throngs of wi)men and 
children, toward a Holy Land that was more of a fable to them 
than a reality, a Jerusalem that they were wont to seek in every 
town and castle by the way. The almost incredible extent of 
their fanaticism, or rather of their crazed tlclusion, i.s shown bv a 
fantastic minor episode, the Children’s Crusade, in which the un- 
fortunate boys and girls cxfH’Ctcd to see the walls of Jerusalem 
crumble before them and the infldcl surrender wiihout even a 
sword-thrust. Greater folly than this, surely, has never been jkt- 
petrated in the name o’f faith; and though this is an extreme ex- 
ample, it goes only a little beyond the ab.surdities of the grown 
Crusaders in demonstrating that it was indeed faith, blind and 
unreasoning, which induced many of the xvarriors of the Cross to 
take up arms on their long, chimerical expeditions. 

Not only a misguided faith, hut pillage and persecution marched 
with the Crusadcrs—pillagc that arose partly from need, aiul partly 
from greed and brigandage; and persecution that was directed with 
a murderous zest against the Jews, and can be traced in part to 
the bigoted views and the passioas of the times, and in part to a 
commercial jealousy. Massacre, however, was aimed also agaiast 
the inhabitants of captured cities, and particularly of Jtarusalem in 
1098, when multitudes of Saracens were bcheatlcd, shot with ar- 
rows, forced to jump from towers, burned or tortured, tintil piles 
of heads, hands, and feet were to be seen in the city’s open places. 
A stark commentary on the motives of the triumphant Crusaders 
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is provided by Raymond of Agiles, a clerk in rhe Provcnqal army 
under that renowned leader of the First Crusade, Raymond of 
'roulouse; 

In the temple and porch of Solomon one rode in blood up to the 
knees and even to the horses’ bridles by the just and marvellous 
judgment of (iod. . . . AVhen the city was taken it was worth the 
long while lalior to witness rhe tlevotion of the pilgrims to the 
sepulchre of the Lord, how they clapped their hands, exulted, and 
sang a new song unto the Lortl.'' 

but despite the fury and ferocity manifested in the taking of 
Jerusalem, cooperation between rhe Christians and Moslems is 
often as evident as antagonism. W’e observe them living on neigh- 
borly terms, in frecpicnt communication; sometinics we even catch 
them in rhe act of cxprc.ssing admiration for tlic other side; we find 
rhe Franks calling in .Mohammedan jdiysicians, who were far su- 
perior to own; we see an interchange of children as hostages, 
with a resulting closer understanding; we behold Saladin, during 
an armistice, arranging with Rich;trd I for the continuation of 
contracts and commercial relations; and wc discover that many a 
w.tr between rhe rivals is w.iged in wo'-ils alone. All this, it is true, 
occurs only after rhe Saracens and Crusaders have had an oppor- 
tunity to observe one another and tt) cast olf some prejudices. But 
in all these cases, clearly, the pugnacuius impulses of both sides arc 
submcrgetl in a sjurir of ordinary, peaceable humanity. 

Even in the battles of the sword, the C'rusads :'. and Saracens 
were not always ranged against one another. From time to time 
the Christians solicited the aid of the Mussulmans in their quarrels 
with other Christians or even with the .Moslems; in iio8, for ex- 
ample, Joscliit of Cxiurtenav was a.s,sisted by the Arabs in his con- 
test w’ith 'I'ancred; and Frederick liarbarossa, when preparing to 
set forth on his Crusade, secured an alliance with the Sultan of 
Iconium. The Christians, returning the favor, occasionally sup- 
ported a Saracen ruler against .some other Saracen; while, as a 
parallel to the partnership of Frederick and the Sultan of Iconium, 
we may note the association of the v .reek emperor with Saladin. 

All of which will suggest not only that political motives some- 
times prctlominatcd over religious, but that cooperation between 
the two great adx crsarics, the F.asrerncr and the W'estemer, the 
infidel and the unbeliever, the follower of the Prophet and the 
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follower of Christ, was by no means so difficult as the vehemence 
and pious ardor of some of the earlier conflicts might have indi- 
cated. 

It is paradoxical that, while the Crusader and Moslem often 
worked hand in hand, the disputes among the (-hristians t/icmsclvcs 
sometimes blazed more vehemently than their (juarrels with the 
.Mohammedan enemy. Thus in the thirteenth century the rivalry 
between the cities of \’'cnice and Pisa on the one hand and Gcncia 
on the other, became so acute as virtuallv to kill the Cru.snding 
movement and insure the loss of the IToIy Land. By capturing 
Constantinofde early in the centurv (a city which hail been the 
possession of the Cireck ('hristian.s, atul not of the Saracens), \'^cn- 
ice had been able to establish a monopoly over the trade of the 
Aegean and Black seas; and the re.sult had been further to inflame 
the antagonism between her and Genoa. I’'.vcntually the stored-up 
hatred, jealousvi and bitter commercial rivalrv found vent in actual 
war at St. Jean d’Acre in 1255, "'hen the milirarv order of the 
Knights Templars sided xvith Venice and the Knights of the Hos- 
pital took up arms for Genoa; in the end, the entire (iettocse 
lleet was sunk, and twenty thousand men arc said to have been 
slain. And thus a vast movement, begun more than a century and 
a half before as an international religious enterprise, degenerated 
beneath the economic and political hostility of twO petty mari- 
time states; the desire for political and commercial .ulvantage took 
precedence over the unifying impulse of religion; and fury and 
plunder supplanted the thought of the 1 loly Sepulcher. 

All these change,s, obviously, reflect the changing stare of tnind 
of the times; yet from the beginning, apparenri)', the seaboard 
cities of Italy had been more concerned with the spices and rugs 
of the Orient than with pious relies. But nor until the time of the 
Fourth Ousadc were they able to make their desires predominate, 
to put the acquisitive ideal unashamedly ahcatl of the religious, and 
to dissolve tlic Crusades amid the squccze-thrust-and-crush of the 
mania for empire and trade. 



Chapter 16 

Feudalism, Chivalry, 
and The Hundred Years’ War 


111 our rwcnricth-ccnrury world, wherein we have recognized 
rhe principle of using not only the moral but the physical force 
of the United Xations to check aggression, we have swung the 
dial of pcacc-niaking almost a hundred and cighry degrees from 
its position in the Middle Ages. For whereas liow we have ac- 
knowlcdtjed that w ars arc not liniired f>r local affairs and that the 
UTiircd «'.• of all peace-loving nations should be used to combat 
them, in medieval times the majority of affrays were minor or 
ncighborluxui concerns, in w hich the man acrt»ss the river or over 
the hill might be one’s enemy. I here were exceptions, of course, 
such as the Crusading niovcmcnts and the invasion of F.ngland by 
rhe forces of William the ('om]ucror; but. generally speaking, the 
state of the countrv was a little as that of the region above New 
\'ork City might be if we had a f>)unt of ^’onkers who was at war 
with the l^uke of New Rochelle, and incidentally ravaged the 
neutral territory and terrified the people of Hron.-willc and Mt. 
\"crnon; while rhe principalities of Scarsdalc and \\'hitc Plains 
might at their discretion join one side or rhe other, and both fac- 
tions were it! constaivt danger fn)m robber barons who made hit- 
and-run attacks from their castles along the lluilson, or their 
strongholds deep in the wootly fastnesses above the Bronx River. 

Such a condition wf>u!d be one «if almost uitin.aginable chaos; 
yet such a C(»ndition would apjiroximarc only in part the anarchy 
of the .Middle Ages. It is nor ahsolurcly true, xs we shall see, that 
no law excc]-)t that of might was recognized. But feudal obliga- 
tions as a rule were respected only \\!ien they could be enforced; 
vassals would turn against their lords, h)rds against their sovereigns, 
sojis against their fathers, and younger brothers against older when- 
ever opportunity appeared to offer— there was no code, no creed of 
loyalty, no persuasion of religion that deterred, and he who was 
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not led toward warfare by greed for plunder was stimulated by 
a long training in arms, and by the current sentiment in favor (>{ 
the fighting profession as the most fitting for the )'oung man of 
rank. 

One must concede, of course, that at our distance we may tend 
to lose our sense of proportion, and may see the outbreaks of war 
somewhat as an aviator may notice the highly colored points in a 
landscape while neglecting the much wider areas of commonplace 
gray. Neverrhelcss, the entire F.uropcan continent was much ir 
the condition of a city which lacks a police department, ami which 
is constancy ThFtTieafcr Tw battles of organized pillagers and 
riiraf gangs. It was, furthermore, like a city filled with old "ani- 
nidsitres as well as with riches beckoning to the strong and boM; 
there was a conrinual temptation to man’s baser and more greedv 
incitements, and small matters involving rhe claim to a rniur stream, 
or a boundary, or a patch of brush or timber, or other ill-defined 
but valued “rights"— matters which today would be settled in 
court, if not amicably out of court— would cause swords to rattle 
in their scabbards and armed men to darter forth in bloody duels. 

In all this we can trace the deeply entrenched habirs of a people 
bred for centuries in militarism— bred in the idea of defending 
themselves without recourse to any outer power ff>r physical or 
moral support. W’e can obscr\’C, besides, a people trained to an ex- 
treme isolationism, of which the castles with their thick walls an<l 
narrow slitted windows arc only the outer symbols -a people sf> 
divided among innumerable petty rulers, and so inured to a narrow 
self-reliance that they distrust all strangers and even all neighbors. 

.\nd yet, with it all, the chaos was not complete; there were 
rules governing even the private wars. A man could nor assault 
an enemy without giving a week’s notice; “sneak attacks,” in other 
words, were prohibited. And if a vassal took up arms against his 
suzerain, no nobles outside his own family circle were permitted 
to assist him; while a respite of forty days was provided before a 
belligerent could strike the relations of his foc; and during this 
time, the relatives liad rhe right to protect themselves by proclaim- 
ing their neutrality. Hut even among relatives, priests as well as 
women and minors w'crc immune from attack; wliilc all were safe- 
guarded during the period of a truce, and violators were severely 
punished. 

Thus, to a large extent, the private wars were treated as games 
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piaycd according to rule rather than as wholly undisciplined out- 
bursts of violence. 

Even so, they were hitter and bloody affairs; and the opinion 
of humanity, even in those unenlightened days, does not seem to 
have altogether favored them. '1 he (diurch, for one thing, made 
powerful efforts to suppress them. Seeking to protect the poor— 
the heaviest sufferers in the incessant raids— the French bishops 
proclaimed the Peace of God, and bade serf and noble alike to 
take an oath to refrain from further w'ar-making. Unfortunately, 
the bishops, not unlike some later enthusiasts, seem to have over- 
estimated the power of the sworn word; some of the barons would 
not pledge themselves, and others would not keep their pledge; 
and despite some slight gains to the priestly and noncombatant 
elements, tlie bloody brawls and raids continu j. And so the 
fihurch had to modify its requirements'. Apparently its principle 
now was tfiat one killing is not so bad as two; contenting itself 
V. ith the tradiiiunal “half a loaf,” it sought to limit warfare to 
certain days in the year. One is curiously reminded of the game 
laws of a later day; the season for human slaughter was from 
Monday morning to Wednesday evening of each week; but to 
kill outside of the prescribed time, or daring certain saintly fca.st- 
days or religious holidays, was to subject one's self to severe pun- 
ishment, which might vary from the forfciuirc of one’s property 
to the loss of a hand. 

But if these regulations did accomplish something, there was 
much that remained undone. Consequently, the ( Imrch was led 
to establish “sanctuarics”-~holy places where blooushed was for- 
bidden. I Ic who gained one of these refuges wi uld be protected 
by the clerg>’ from the sword of the foe— a safeguard which, while 
only partial, saved many a wretch from a bloody death. 

Vet the fact remains that, while the (ihurch gained some scat- 
tered successes, its campaign against private warfare w;ts on the 
whole inelfectivc. And it may be that the anti-militarists of the 
time, sighing at their continual failure, were resigned to believ- 
ing private warfare inevitable. “It is »^he nature of man to fight,” 
we may suppose some of these disappointed idealists to have 
remarked. “It is his nature ‘to attack the village or castle of his 
neighbor. It is the son’s nature to war with his father for bus in- 
heritance, and the younger brother’s nature to battle with his 
elder brother, and the baron’s nature to launch his troops against 
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any fellow baron who arouses his jealousy or greed. These things 
are lamentable, but are not to be avoided; they always have been, 
and always will be so long as the world endures.” 

In the later Middle Ages, the private ware gradually gave place 
to larger-scalc conflicts, in which the clashes of ruling houses and 
commercial rivalries played a part; mercenary soldiers became 
common, and professional armies were established. But at the risk 
of .some slight chronological inconsistency, wc shall leave this sub- 
ject until a little later, and turn now to the institution m<)sr promi- 
nently associated with feudal warfare, an institution gloriflcd in 
thousands of j’oems and rtmiances of tlic Middle Ages. 

It 

Chivalry represents a flow cring of the Iieroic ideal, akin to that 
which we have seen in early Greece and India, (dtina and Japan. 
The resemblances to feudal Japan, with its safnimti, are especiallv 
marked; like the latter, the knights of medieval I’uropo were the 
scions of a military aristocracy, and had no ]>rofession bur fighting; 
like the latter, they were largely influenced in their comiuci by 
their cult of honor and devotion. And just as the civilization of 
Japan was shaped and colored by the samurji and rlicir ertde of 
loyalty, combat, and suicide, so the life of l:',uropcVas given its 
peculiar complexion by the knights and their traditions (if chivalry. 

To state this is to repeat a commonplace; few would deny ih ti 
the culture of medieval and even of modem Kuropc would h.tvc 
shown a vastly different face had the knights never tilted and tlic 
idea of chivalry never been born. I lowcver far the men may ordi- 
narily have descended from their ideal; however they m,ay have 
masked the rending blade behind the colored screen <*f gallantry; 
however great the admixture of religi(*us intolerance and the 
smudge of worldly motives in the minds of the noble adventurers, 
the fact remains that the heroic standards were evcr-prc,sent, fre- 
quently triumphing over jiractical considerations, and at all times 
e.xercLsing an influence. It may not be that any llesh-and-blood 
Don Qtiixotc ever charged an actual windmill; yet ten tlujusand, a 
hundred thousand Don Quixotes as.sifredly girded themselves to 
charge windmills of the imagination—and not because they were 
dull-witted or blind, but because this peculiar form of attack was 
approved by the ideas of the age. 
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One must not imagine, however, that the knight was so chival- 
rous and romantic a figure as legend and fable would make him. 
Often he was a mere bully and a brigand; the earlier knights, in 
particular, had many sc*>undrclly characteristics; they killed un- 
armed men without compunction; they burned nuns in their con- 
vents, and carried off women like jiirafes; and their virtuous 
attributes arc largely the contributions of the hero-worshippers. 
J'hcse earlier knights were, in a word, merely a military class run 
wild; and. like most military tyrants, they seized whatever they 
would for the all-sufficient reason that they could. 

N'evenhelcss. the knight did develop from a freebooter to a war- 
rior with a certain iilc.d of honor. And this growth can be traced 
to his «)wn egotistic tpialiries, as well as to the evolution of the 
ideas with which he surrounded himself: 

When a knight was also a feudal lord and had associates of all 
ranks under his command, he had to pn^tect and defend them, 
under penait) of being abandoned by them and scorned by his 
peers as a coward. 'I'his duty was a point of honor. In time thus 
[)oint of honor grew by reason of their great boastfulness, which 
the heroes of the old chtnstms exhibited in rodomontades, and in 
bold and r:ish undertakings. Anv wroi'g df>ne to a protege was an 
outrage to the protector. W hen a knight made himself the cham- 
pion of all the feeble, he g.ne the most striking proof that he 
feared no ri\.il, because he was under the necessity of fighting at 
any moment against all comers. .Magnanimity might thus arise 
from the intoxication of pride, a:i>! from tin exuberance of 
strength and individuality.* 

One might be inclined to cite the Crusades themselves as evi- 
dences of the pr;tctical elTects of chivalry, were it nor, as we have 
seen, that the source of rlmse fantastic expeditions w;ts Largely 
religious when it was not merely predatory. Yet tlte heroic ideal 
did play its part in inducing the knights t«» set fortit on Crusading 
adventures who.se inherent absurdity was in many cases equaled 
only by the high faith of the participants. This becomes csjaecially 
plain when we turn to the late .Middle .Ages, which were con- 
fronted with problems far more pressing than the recovery of a 
nicre sacrcil emblem from the infidel, yet allowed the imperative 
needs of the moment to be oliscurcd by the vagaries of tradition. 
In the year 1400, when common prudence might have envisaged 
the necessity of repulsing the Turks, who had just taken Adrian- 
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ople, the efforts of the West were not focused upon the Balkans, 
but the Turkish question was viewed as subordinate to the ancestral 
idea of the Crusades: 

The conquest of Jerusalem could not but present itself to the mind 
as a work of piety and of heroism— that is to say, of chivalry. In 
the councils of Eastern politics the heroic ideal preponderated more 
than in ordinary politics, and this it is which c.vplains the very 
meager success of the war against the Turks.® 

But it is when w'e turn to lesser undertakings, uncomplicated 
by a religious emotion, that we can watch the pursuit of mirages 
most plainly, and see the warriors of the windmill squadron tilting 
most vigorously at clouds and shadows. Take, for example, that 
renowned and glamorous figure the knight-errant, that singular 
being who rode in full armor across a peaceful countryside, at- 
tended by a faithful squire, and in constant quest of adventure, 
which he might attempt to coax forth by jousting with some pass- 
ing knight, or by posting himself at some bridge or crossroads and 
permitting no knight to go by without a passage at arms. One can 
well believe that he constituted a public nuisance, if not a })ublic 
menace. Yet generally speaking (though anger might spur him to 
kill), the contests that he waged were nor dangerous. And often 
there arose situations such as Cervantes has so pointedly satirized. 
One of the knights would proclaim, fr)r example, that his lady love 
was the most beautiful on earth; and the other, even if he liad 
never seen the charmer in question, would instantly deny the alle- 
gation, asserting that his own love was fairer by far. There being 
only one way to settle so delicate a matter, the tw<j knights woukl 
fly to arms; and he whose thrust was the quickest, whose lance 
was the stoutest or whose horse was the strongest would demon- 
strate the superior comeliness of his lady. 

Tn the songs and stories of chivalry, we can sec countless exam- 
ples of an unwarlike warfare, with none of the remorselessness of 
the typical “no-holds-barred” fight to the death. For example, in 
that heroic old Spanish poem The Cid, the protagonist on one occa- 
sion defeated the haughty Count Raymond Bcrcngcr of Barcelona, 
by whom he had been attacked; and having routed the enemy and 
captured his famous sword Colada, what should he do out of 
courtesy but ask the fallen foe to feast with him? The latter, how- 
ever, did not share in his courtliness, but went on a hunger strike. 
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which he ended when it became too burdensome; after which the 
Cid made friends with him, gave him his freedom, and parted with 
Iiim on cordial terms. 

Though this is admittedly no more than popular romance, not 
even romance would be accepted unless it reflected the standards 
and ideals of the people (think how we w^ould laugh at the story 
of a bombardier who, having done his best to lay waste a city, is 
shot down by his intended victims, and then set at liberty and 
politely invited to a banquet!). But not only in individual contests 
celebrated by the poets and tellers of talcs; in historical records of 
engagements involving large numbers of men, we can observe ac- 
tions that our world would regard as equally quixotic, equally 
irrational. 

'I'akc, for example, the account that we find in Froissart of the 
war of the Black Prince to restore Don Pedro of Castile to the 
throne. Here, as in many medieval conflicts, we see a leader march- 
ing his men '■o a foreign land for no reason that economic demands 
or the needs of politics or common sense can explain— for no 
reason but tlic topsy-turvy chivalry of bringing back to power a 
deposed monarch (and, incidentally, a tyrant of whom his people 
were well rid). Likewise, chivalry at its r\*pical best (or worst) is 
to be seen in one of the episodes of the war, when Don Pedro’s 
brother is a target of the British attack. Finding that he may be 
able to trap the Black Prince in a mountain pass and starve him into 
a ruinous retreat, he scorns to take ad\ antagc of such an unhcroic 
short-cut to victory. W ith something of the attitude of the feudal 
Chinese captain who disdains to attack an unprcpa.cd enemy, the 
Spanish commander expresses a desire to match his strength with 
the foe on equal terms - as a result of w Inch a pointless and unnec- 
essary battle is fought. 

Nor is this an isolated instance. A similar case is that of Don 
llenri de Trastamera, wdio, before the Battle of Najera, was so 
desirous of competing on an equal basis with the enemy that he 
voluntarily surrendered a position of strategic advantage, and so 
lost the battle. And almost equally untouched by any * tooth-and- 
fang” law of survival wxre tho.se Knig..ts of the Star who, accord- 
ing to Froissart, had bound themselves by oath never to fly more 
than a specified distance from the battlefield— as a consequence of 
which ninety of them perished. Not less egregious, again, was the 
conduct of that king of England who. it is said, made a rule for- 
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bidding knights in arnwr to retreat, and then himself by mistake 
passed" the nighr-c|narters of his troops and found himself \n ;i 
dangerous lUleiiima. “Courage before discretion!” seems to haw 
been his motto; sooner than violate the principles of valor he him 
self had laiil down, he divl not retreat; he imperiled the army bv 
ordering flic vanguard to adt ance to meet him. 

Another rule that met with frcijuent favor was the one pro- 
hibiting ruses and ambushes: the Irish of the age of chivalry, for 
example, ordinarily disdained surprises or stratagems, and some- 
times gave 'U)ricc of an intention to attack, and even reached an 
agreement u ith the enemy as to the time and place of battle. And 
from the Continent many similar cases have been reported: for 
example, in the siege of the castle of Cormicy by the I'liglish 
knights in i ?6o. the assailants mined the stronghold but first 
warned the inmates to come out if they valued their lives; and the 
French, doing as bidden, surrcmlercd with thanks to their coii- 
siileratc rivals. 

In all these instances we are f:ice to face once more with the old 
familiar tendency to regard a battle not a.s an inexorable duel but 
as a form of game. 

F.ven more characteristic was the case of that twelftivccnturv 
emperor, Frederick Barbarossa. One of the mo.sr striking of medi- 
eval figures, this rcd-hcardcd war-leader was a man <if grandiose 
ideas, who regarded himself as a successor of the Cacs.irs and 
Charlenvigne, xvho thought he could revive the Rt»man I'.mpire. 
and who looked upon his tloininions (as he himself announced to 
the Poj>c) as a gift from none other than Ciod. And the actions of 
this “perfect knight,” as he has been termed, .seem to testify to the 
sincerity of his belief in the (*od-thcory. Instead of staying at 
home and administering the affairs of his country as rulers in a less 
visionary age would have thought natural, he w;tstcd his trexsurc 
and the blood of his men in a succession of Italian invasitiiis that 
absorbed his energies for thirty years and could not by any con- 
ceivable means fjenefit his pco})lc; and finally, indulging in the lu.x- 
ury of a Crusade old age, drow'ned while cro.ssing a stream in 
far-off Cilicia. The striking fact about Frederick is not that, in pur- 
suit of the heroic ideal, he was drawn by vainglorious or quixotic 
dreams into chimerical adventures; the striking fact is that he did 
so with the tactic consent and even the approval of his jicople, who 
not only did not cry out in protest, but clasped him to their hearts 
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in adnuration. In other words, he embodies the views of his age. 
And he shows how little that age was concerned with the sheerly 
practical, the economic or the nationalistic aims that we should 
value today. 

Ill 

All this, however, represents but one side of the picture. It rep- 
resents chivalry at its most gallant if sfimetimcs its most fatuous 
extreme; it does nor unbare the evils festering at the roots of the 
system, l .vcn if occasitinal knights would sacrifice themselves be- 
fore a will-o’-the-wisj), the heroic ideal in the Middle Ages showed 
the tendencies it has exhibited in most lands and eras: it provided 
a htithousc for the forced cultivation of ide.is of combat and love 
of combat, and so bred incessant strife and bhx'.lshed. It exalted 
fighting for the sake of fighting; it flaunted the allurement of glorv’’; 
it tauuht the vountj to emulate the warrior, and set no standard 
.ibovc that of the successful lance-wielder. And the natural result 
was that ilte laticc-wiclders became manv and powerful, and could 
not be repressed for centuries. Long after the call that brought 
them into being had ceased, the knights-errant continued their 
depredations; the knighthood and nobility, bristlintr :md arrogant 
anti at incess.mt war among themselves, swept down across the 
countryside from their uncontpicrablc castles, ir.impled the land 
with their armoretl horses, and pur iir.passahic hurdles in the way 
of a unified governmetir, ptilitical '>rahiliry. and pc cc. 

The artificial nature of rlie cult houored by rhc.'t adventurers is 
manifest in the cxaggcratctl respect paid to the sword. As the prime 
inijilcmcnr of combat, this weapon w.as ]>ri7cd n.ach ,as among the 
s.Wfuriv of jap.in. The author t»f the follov. ing may he suspected of 
a romantic exaggeration, hut the heroic literature of the .Middle 
.\gcs will hear out his thesis; 

. . . the weapon /Mr cxcl’IIciwc is the sword. Harons often love 
their swords perhaps more than rhc\' love rhei- wives. Tnicy treat 
them almost as if they arc persons, 'fhey try to keep rlv’m through 
their entire lives. According to the t, ’ ’S. the hero Roland likes to 
talk to his sword “Durondal.” and Ogier to his “Brans.’’ Conon 
swears one of his fiercest oaths, “Bv my good sword 
!ind Ainicry has named his sword "Joyeusc,” after the great blade 
of Charlemagne. 

llicre arc many fashions in swords. You can always revive a 
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flagging convcrsarion by asking whether your companion likes a 
tapering Wade or one of uniform thickness and weight.* 

One will remember the sword Excalibur in the Idylls of the 

Khlfr. 

“ITiou therefore take my brand F.xcalibur, 

Which was my pride; for thou rememherest li<nv 
In those t>ld days, one suninter noon, an arm 
Rose up from out the Iwsont of the lake. 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

Holding the sword-amf how I row'd across 
And took if, and have worn it, like a king . . ♦ 

This, of course, is the interprcfation of a modern poet; bur it is 
an interpretation consistent with the medieval spirit, in which tlv. 
fighting blade was not onb' treasured, but even at times treafCil .!> 
a thing of mystical and almost religious significance. 

A not less telling evample is to be found in the Son<^ of Roland . 
which speaks of '‘tlic good sword Joyeusc” and “the hont»r and 
the virtue” wherefrom it had received its name, and goes itn to 
e.xalt it as a perpetual warlike symbol: 

And ever shall it remain in the minds of the Frenchmen, for it is 
therefrom that they have their battle-cry .Montjoie, ami it is The 
reason whv no foe can stand against them.’'' 

All this accords with the whole system of chivalry. 'Ilic kernel 
■)f that system is to be seen in deliberately instilled ideas and emo- 
rions connected with the sword; in the growth of the future cava- 
lier in an atmosphere ringing with the songs and romances of 
combat and the unstinted praises of knighthood; and c«irrcspond- 
ingly in tournaments wherein the warriors might court popularity 
and put their prowess to the test. .As if aiming to develop a warlike 
state of mind, noble fathers svould send their sons at the age of 
about seven to the castles of barons and dukes, where, free from 
the softening influence of their mothers, they would grow familiar 
with weapons, would be trained in mock combats and in the chase, 
would listen to incessant chatter of martial feats, would assist their 
masters in defending their castles and preparing assaults, and would 
be taught to place supreme faith in the knightly ideal. And as if 
this were not enough, the )routh would be given a sort of labora- 
tory course in actual warfare; he w'ould attend mimic battles that 
were at once training schools and gala affairs, and that, a bit like 
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the “Big Game” of college football teams, were regarded as sport- 
ing events and were attended by enthusiastic crowds, including all 
he nobility of the countryside. 

Some of these mimic battles, in a manner reminiscent of the 
^omaii arena, were deliberately arranged, and were waged by men 
vho entered in cold blood without any grievance or fancied griev- 
iiice and butchered competitors wh(. similarly had no grievance or 
aiicied grievance. This refers, t)f ctmrse, to the tournaments— not 
the more or less orderly spectacles of the fourteenth or fifteenth 
centuries, but their predecessors of three or four hundred years 
before. Just as, in the Oiliseum of Rome, pseudo-wars were fought 
with some of the deadly consequences of actual wars, so on the 
fields of Cicrmany and Krance armored hosts would clash with san- 
guinary results; knights on horseback, beneath the goad of the 
crowd’s admiration and applause, would drive at one another in 
iliiels fatal to them and their chargers alike. Sometimes entire small 
armies wouio mul themselves at one another; at one tournament at 
l.agny-sur-.\tarnc, more than three thousand knights battled with 
murderous zest in the vineyards and ditches and among the thick 
forests of vine-stocks. And so late as i:4(». a contest near Cologne 
i> icportcd to have cost more than sixty lives. 

Despite rhe prohibitions of popes, bisliops, and kings, the bloody 
diNjila) s persisted: the spcct;itors enjoyed the rccrc.nion; the com- 
ptritors were egged on somewhat as our Joe Louises and Joe Di- 
Maggios have been egged on by the erandstand ”■ more recent 
forms of sport; and rlic merchants and common t ik— a culmi- 
nating reason-favored the exhibitions because they were good for 
business. 

But beyond jiroviding a spectacle and amusement, the rourna- 
Micnt seems to have been consciously rcgatvlcd as a tr.iining school 
fur the warrior’s mind and body. "A knight cannot shine in w.ar 
if he has not prepared for it in tournaments. 1 Ic must have seen his 
own blood flow, have had his teeth crackle tmder the blows of his 
adversary', have been daslied to the earth with such force as to 
feci the weight of his foe, and disarm vl twenty times, he must 
twenty times have retrieved his failures, more set than ever upon 
tile combar. Then will he be able to confront actual war with the 
hope of being victorious.” * 

I lowevcr, a.s we have seen, the line of demarcation between the 
tournament and “actual war” w.ui; sometimes a little difficult to 
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ilcfcrniinc. And whether (;r nor the conrCsSt \vx relatively re- 
.sfraiiied, one result A\as certain: through tlic rivalries and the .sjjirir 
of emulation which it aroused, it would lead toward even deadlier 
armed actions. 


IV 

But while chivalry is conspicuous for nothing if not for the 
militari-sin which it encouraged, if also had results of an opposite 
nature. Paradoxically, it has been credited with pacihstic tenden- 
cies! Hv regulating war as a game played according to rule, it 
made possible the cessation or the avoidance of war by nile; and 
by instilling a degree of consideration for the enemy, it opened a 
path o^cr which the disputants might draw together and .settle their 
dithcu'ries in aniic.iblc council. And thus it prepared the soil for 
internationali.sm. 

As one writer points our, “l*he law of nations originareil in 
anritjuify and canon law, Imt it w;ts chivalr\' which caused it ru 
flower.” ' For, side by side with warlike desires, there flourished .i 
knighrlv' aspiration for peace. *f'his we can sec In certain of tin- 
chivalric orders, such as that which Piiilip dc Me/ieres planned for 
the sake of world harnionv; and we can rc.iil a similar lf)ngin;.^ ’u 
the cxfKCtarion that (diaries VI of France attd Riehard of I ny- 
land would he able to nicer, anil, on chivalric priticijiles, arrange 
for peace after a personal consulration. 

But the share which the ideas of chivalry have had in the devel- 
opment of a law of nations Is not limited to these dreams, d he no- 
tion of a l.iw of nations itself wa.s preceded and led up to hv the 
ideal of a beautiful life of hono\ir and of loyalty. In the fourtccntli 
century we find the formularion of principles of international law 
blending with the c.asuistica! and often puerile regulations of 
pass.agcs of arms and combats in tlie lists. “ 

The growth of an international system was favored by the fact 
that the knight.s of all lantls could look upon one another with a 
fraternal spirit. They were all, as it were, ackmnvlcdgcd members 
of the same c.xalted order; they were like brothers of otic caste; 
they could meet, confer, ami fight on a basis of ctpiality- Between 
a knight of Fngland and a chevalier of France, and between either 
of these and a Spanish cabaHero, there w;is far more in common 
than between any of the three and a peasant born and reared 
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witliiii a ^^onc^s throw of one of the group. C>>nsc«jucntly, there 
^viis a tcniicncy for ilie three not only to challenge and charge one 
.mother luit to link hands, 

'I'hc corresponding clTects in encouraging and widening class 
distinctions, and hanging fresh burdcn.s about the necks of men 
already tottering beneath oppres.sion, are a little aside from the 
rhcnic of this discussion, except in so far as such discrimination 
sharpened the tensions and deepened the cleavages that led toward 
peasants’ revolt.s and social revolutions. But when, in addition to 
such evils, one consitlcrs th< role that chivalry has played in en- 
couraging wars of religion, in scattering persecution and sup- 
pressing fr ’don ( r thought, one must conclude that it was at best 
a rather in.; ^ed hk sing. 

.At the same iiiuo, one h s to acknowledge that the vices resulting 
from it as well as the virtues it jiropagated were inherent in its 
very fabric. When it provided a bond between remote countries, 
the reason is to be found in its spirit of tolerance within class limits, 
no less than in the international nature of the dominant religion. 
.\nd when it maynilied the gulf between the noble and the com- 
mon man, the cxjilanarion lies in its spi. It of intolerance outside 
of cia.ss limits. At its best as at its worst, it is characteristic of the 
heroic uleal as we find it in mans lands; ruled by a sort of adoles- 
cent egotism, a childish love of praise and an evaluation of that 
praise aliove .solid realities, it w a.s necessarily exclusive and narrow' 
in its loyalties even w bile exrr.ivagant in its courtiny of applause. 
.Although nominally and .sometimes not insincerely devoted to the 
service of the (Ihristian Dcitv. it acruallv owed allegiance to the 
twin gods 1 hmor and Cllorv, the kulestars of the immature mind 
throughout all time. And these almiglity beings dispLiycd their 
usual sublime fickleness, atul allowetl their altars to be defiled by 
giddy ceremonials and crimson sacrifices. 

Little of the chis alric idea renrains roda\'. One can sec nor even 
its gho.st in those recent conflicts in w Inch dlvv-hombcrs have 
screeched down upon streams of terrorized defenseless refugees, 
or in W'hich hostile craft have niachine-gonned shipwrecked sailors, 
or in which the residential hearts of hclligercnr and even non-bel- 
ligerent cities have been blown ilown upon crushed and bleeding 
men, women, and children. Perhajis just a touch of the spirit of 
chivalry, as it existed even in its most v;unglorious era, would have 
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served to offset to sonic extent the horrors of our time, and broueht 
at least a suggestion of relief from our own grievous burden of war 


V 

j Even before chivalry as an idea was dead, we find foreshadow 
'inijs of a new state of mind, and one characterLstic of tlie late 
eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth centuries. Throughout ilu- 
.Middle Ages, the world was without any conception of nation:>l 
ism in the modern sease of rhe renii; men p.iid allegiance to fcud.il 
lord, king, city-state, pope, or caliph, or were linked fugethcr i.'i 
>uch wide and amtirphous urgani/.atii>ns as rhe IJy/antinc Ernpirt 
and the Holy Roman Empire. Hur rhe thought of coumrv, of pa 
trioti.sm, which has subsequently played so large a parr in war- 
making, was still in the stage of things-to-bc. We do indeed find 
hints, gleams, suggestions of a dawning new outIo«»k, ;is among ilw 
cities of northern Italy, which in the twelfth century displaced a 
Hue local spirit in successfully opposing the invasions of Eredencl. 
Barbarossa. Bur wc have to move forward as far as the llundre l 
Years’ War (1338-1452), before wc can observe a markctl wide 
spread change, and find .something like a sen.se of national existence 
and a desire for natit>nal predominance. 

Though a number of nations were to be involved in this l.tte- 
nicdicval version of. a world war, the struggle was basical!)' due 
to the efforts of the English to control much of the territorv now 
belonging to continental France, and the corresponding desire of 
the French ro drive the English out. Thi.s. however, is to express 
the matter much too simply: a great variety of forces were ar 
work, including the ambitions of the English King Edward III. 
who laid claim to the French crown; the rivalries of French and 
F.nglish sailors and fishermen, involving brawls in whicli numbers 
of men were killed, and which at times flared almost to the propor- 
tions of blood fends; the intrigues of the French wirh rhe Scots in 
the conflicts of the latter with the English; personal exacerbatioas. 
as when Edward provided a haven for Robert of Artois, the mortal 
enemy of the French King Philip; and economic excitations, .as in 
the case of Philip’s levies upon the wine-trade of Engli.sh-hcld 
Aquitaine, and Edward’s prohibition of the export of wool to 
Flanders, whose economy was largely built tipon rhi.s product. 

We can here sec the creation step by step of antagonisms, psycho- 
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logical excitations, involving both the rulers and the people, until 
each side was ready to fly at the other’s throat. The irony of the 
matter is that both sovereigns, when the war opened, expected it to 
he a short-term affair; I'Idward, in fact, when he formed the scries of 
alliances that would give him the strength to attack France, ar- 
ranged to obtain the services of the allies tor a few' months only, 
and apparently foresaw trivniiph in the fijuricenth-century version 
of a hlitzkriiig. Little could F.dward, or Philip, or any of their 
lieutenants, imagine that the struggle would drag wearily on, 
tlirough bloodshed and devastation, when they and their sons and 
even the sons of their sons w ere no more! It is not too much to 
suppose that if the twi^ kings had been keener realists and wiser 
prophets; if l.dw ard had not been lured forth by the w'ill-o’-the- 
wisp of a quick victory; if the two sovereigns an i their subjects 
had visualized the trials and the miseries that lay ahead, some way 
u ouid have been found in the high councils of the states to bring 
tile dispute to an end. 

It was chiefly during the latter decades of the struggle that the' 
rising new sentiment of nationalism made itself felt. Whatever 
n.itiohal feeling had previously existed had been directed in the 
main toward the person of a ruler rather than toward a specific 
Ciiuntry. Ilcttcc the significance of the turning tide. One recent 
writer has ably summarized the case; 

1 he I'nglish in their cndcav ctr to conquer France were . . . strug- 
gling against a current of increasing ..v.vngth, the french senti- 
ment of national scp.tr;Ueness and unity. Neither the French nor 
the F.nglish, probably, were aw are of the grow th, perhaps not of 
the existence of this force, hut it was nevertheless a potent one. 
There arc many evidences of it. One is the successful defection of 
T.ngland’s French allies. . . . These French adherents of the English 
king ultimately left him, drawn away by the attraction of their 
own nationalirv. ... If the steps bv w hich these detections took 
place should be tr.accv! it will be seen that in each case an as.scrtion 
of nationalism w.as the fundament;il cause.'* 

While the new force of nationalism ’ 'a.s lifting its unrecognized 
head, the old element of chivalry w as on the retreat. Tliough there 
Were some c.xcc})tions, one can notice little trace of chivalry in most 
of the campaigns of this war, in w hich countrysides wxrc burned 
and ravaged, crops uprooted, fruit trees cut dow'n, villages and 
towns put to the torch, citizens imprisoned and held for ransom, 
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guards strangled, women violated, helpless captives stabbed, aiid 
populations decimated to such an extent that I'tmlousc lost half its 
inhabitants, Rouen was reduced (according to a cctisns still surviv- 
ing) from 14,99^ ill the thirteenth century to 5.y;6 in the lilfcciirh, 
u'iiiie after the sack of oncc-populous Limoges a mere five persons 
were left alive among the mins. Such melancholy statistics but 
prove once more, as the records of other great wars have prov tij, 
that after a conilict is under way there is no checking the unlcashcil 
passions of men, the growing ferocity of leaders beneath provis and 
reverses, the rapacity of uninhibited attacking rabbles, anil liiat mub 
psvchology which, once aroused, is a ricrce and ravening thing, and 
rarely Jtalts at anything short of impassable physical l)arricrs. 

Nevertheless it sltould he noted that, hmg before the 1 himired 
Years’ U ar was over, the .struggle a})pe.ircd to he dying of inani- 
tion. During tltc final twenty years, the rulers and the people of 
England were no longer tired with the warlike spirit of Edu.ud 
III and his followers; they were more tnreresrod in trade than in 
battle, and were moved by the current revival of learning and bv 
intellectual objections to the conflict. The war continued more of 
its own momentum than because anyone wanted it to no on; bur ii 
continued rather sporadically, imtil. after two last bloodv atfr.ivs 
at Castillon and Bordeaux, the I'nglish troops \v' re v\ irltdraw n 
Nothing more clearly shows that no one wanted any furrlier tinhr- 
ing than the fact tlvat there was no tre;uy or agreement, citlwr 
written or unvv ritten, but that the war none the less ended. 

1 he Hundred ^ cars’ W ar is not:tble, among orher things, for one 
incident without a parallel iii all the world’s recorded conliicrs. It 
is now more than five centuries since Joan of .\rc, like some strange 
comet from another universe, flanicd across the hori/ons of the 
French and l .nglish. Surely, never li;ts there been a more perfeet 
illustration of how the tiiind tn:iv influence war-making. That a 
woman should have elevated herself to bccotnc a leader of warriors 
is in itself extra- irdinary; but that she should have done so for mo- 
tives of selfless devotion, and in response to a series of visions, is 
very much more remarkable. The tpicstion whether the visions 
were real, needless tf> say, is merely academic; the important fact, 
proved beyond doubt by Jftan’s conduct and her heroic defense 
of herself at the Rouen trial, is that she devoutly believed rbcni to 
be real, was fervently sure that a mission had been entrusted to Iter 
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l,y Saint Michael, Sainr Catherine, and Saint Margaret. Here was 
tlic proverbial faith that nutves mountains! 

\Vhar Jo.in did was indeed t(juivalcnt to the moving of inoun- 
truth whieh the r.nglish rcali/.cd after she had captured a 
.uimber of ilieir stronghtdds and b.rced rh.e abandonment of the 
seven nKinths siege of Orleans. She represented the welding of two 
powerful psychological forces: the religions and the patrioric-a 
linn belief in saints and miracles .md a divinely given mission; and 
a strong pcrsu.ision, apparently engendered by the stories she had 
heard .since early childhood, of the necessits- of driving the English 
invader from her f.iir land of 1 rar.ee. N’othing coufd h:nc been 
tiiriher fiom tlie normal woman s inijuilsc. nothing basically more 
nnreasonaldc rlian to ride forth mail-clad it the bead of the French 
rroojiv IJtit forces stronger t!'an reason iroyed in hcv- forces that 
roiild mit, how e ver, have prevadesl in an age which did not .share 
some mcasu*’,- of Iicr religious l.iirh; the resource that won her 
trinnijilis was the confulene'e anil entlrusi.wm she inspired in her 
followers. Her strength was of tlie spirit only, her great weapon 
her mural courage; and ilu-sc, :is long as th.c recorded word endures, 
Aiill keej' luT name .ilixe; rliese will prese’-et ilie memory of one 
ulio. needless of the restr.nnts of position and sex. funghr because a 
span- within her consciuust'ess buie lier light. .;nd won liccausc .she 
iiki ilie power to cuntmunic.uc something of the ardor of her owm 


re.ims. 



Chapter 17 

The Dawn of Modern Times 


During the late Middle Ages, one of the most common types of 
warfare had little in common with that of lance-wielding knights 
and castled barons. 'Fhis was the warfare conducted by mercenaries, 
who leaped back into a prominence they had not known since the 
days of ancient Greece and Carthage. Perhaps nothing could be 
further from the professed ideals of chivalry than to offer one’s 
sword for hire, regardless of right or wrong, honor or love or 
glory. It is therefore not lea.st among the paradoxes in the check- 
ered history of war that the mercenary system returned rt) full 
bloom at a date when men still pn)fes.scd a belief, even if a waning 
belief, in the chivalric ideal. 

It was at the time of the Hundred Years’ W'ar that the mercenary 
system became deeply entrenched. In many of the engagements, 
troops representing fc'-ngland, France, Spain, an<l Portugal were 
hired in much the way that bricklayers or plumbers might be 
engaged in house-building projects, 'llicsc warriors, who callcvl 
themselvc.s “Free Companies,” were often organized in the manner 
of contemporary giiikls of masons, leather-workers, or gold.smiths, 
and elected officers like any of these guilds. W'ar tf) them, obvi- 
ously, was not a consecration but a trade (though tme at whicit 
they strove to c.xcel for no one's atlvantagc but their own), 'Fhcy 
ravaged, they burned, they slew, they levied tribute, they stoic 
women and children, and terrorized and mastered whole wide dis- 
tricts. The popular attittide towanl them, as well as their own 
nature and the nature of their impositions, is indicated in a passage 
from Froissart, who tells us how certain captains received 250,000 
francs as the price of quitting the country, which, says the writer, 
“w'ould gladly have seen them dc{)art, f(»r the inhabitants could 
neither till the earth nor carry on trade for fear of these pillagers, 
unless they had entered into composition with them according to 
their wealth and rank; and these compositions amounted in a year 
to as much as was now demanded for the evacuation of the forts.” * 
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\Vhether or not the “Free Companies” as a whole were more 
villainous than the rank and file of mercenaries, all these soldiers of 
fortune manifested the same general tendencies. And any ruler who 
hired any of them was likely to be a discontented employer. Ma- 
chiavelli, who had occasion to observe these hirelings at first hand, 
has portrayed them with a realistic pen; 

The mercenary and auxiliary arc unprofitable and dangerous, and 
that prince who founds the duration of his government upon his 
mercenary forces shall never be firm or secure; for they arc di- 
vided, ambitious, undisciplined, unfaithful, insolent to their friends, 
abject to their enemies, witluuit fear of Cod or faith in men . . . 
in time of peace they divorce you, in time of war they desert you, 
and the reason is because it is not love or any principle of honor 
that keeps them in the field; it is only their pay- and that is m>t a 
consideration strong enough to prevail \\ irh them to die for you; 
u'hilst you have no service to employ them in, they are excellent 
soldiers, bt.l tell them of an engagement, and they will either dis- 
band before or run away in the battle.' 

Since the first object of the mercenaries was gain, their payment 
was, as Afachiavelli imjilics, the test bv which their actions were 
gauged. When wages ceased, discipline ccascil; or else they sought 
compensation by ravaging the countryside, and thus were as ruin- 
ous as an invading armv. but even \s hen tliey received regular pay, 
they would ex[)ect extra dividends from the spoils of battle, and 
particularly from the ransom of prisoners; hence 'heir very exist- 
ence provided a warlike stimulus, and their incor; (ration in the 
army encouraged raids for booty. Often they chose to plunder a 
wealthy regitm rather than engage in unrenuutcrative combat; and 
sometimes they became so unruK that their leaders had little or no 
control over them. Worse still was that occasionally they would 
turn upon their employers, and establish themselves as military dic- 
tators. The story is told— evidently with conscious exaggeration, 
hut m a way to indicate the reputation of these paid fighters— 
that the inhabitants of a particular tou n were uncertain how to 
reward a mercenary chieftain who 1 'd defended them. Finally, 
wishing to take no chances, they deculed that safety lay in first 
making away with him, and then venerating him as a saint. 

The situation in Italy was especially interesting. At about the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, bands of mercenaries known 
as condotueri became establLshed— bands which represented a sort 
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of big business, since they were under the command of a leader 
who organizcii them and hired them out at his discretion. Bciny- 
willing to serve any master, they were the vehicK-s of the machina- 
tions of .ambitious princes; they sert cil denntcracies and autocra- 
cies with equal readiness. X’cnice, for examiile, employed titem for 
purposes of conquest; the Florentines likewise made use of them, 
under the command of foreign generals; auil Wnice and Kloreneo 
and all their fellow states alike tasteil the adx aniages of the system, 
which involved not only the possif)ilit)' of a thrust in the back 
from the less scrupulous co/ulotticri, but the certaintv that even 
the more strupulous would enlist with the e\-enemv if this seemeil 
profitable when the engagement was o\er -rhns making it daiii'er- 
ous for a ruler to discharge his hirelings, lest he meet them again at 
the point of a spear. 

But not all the failings of the coiidottkn uerc of a moral nature. 
It was urged against them that they were not even effect ive fiirhi- 
ing instruments; they were woefulK' ineflicienr in killin'^. 'I’Ikv 
would not spill blood when they could help it; the\' would n;,iki 
pri.soncrs of each other without srrikiitg a l.>l(»\v. Like menilRTs of 
a modern labor union refasing to wtirk tnerrime, thev vvouKl attack 
no fortifications at night; or if inside the f’ortific.irions, they wouM 
not risk thcm.selves by sallying onr. In order to avoid hardshij* and 
discomfort, they would not make winter c.uii[)aigns; .uul in orckr 
to allow room for their hoi>es t<* maneuver, thee would fight on!v 
in certain favorable areas uncncumhcrcd by steep slopes, nirroc. 
defiles, or boggy plains. 'I'he object of their fightitig- dike th.tr of 
chess players maneuvering p.awns across a b(»ard--vvas to ilrive thi 
enemy into a prtsition where he could nor manipttlarc with ease. 
Accordingly, battles came to be merely compeririotts f<tr the fa- 
vored situation, and there were few' if anv liircct clasltcs; the side 
which was outflanked would admit itself be.trett. and felt it no 
disgrace to snrremler; and there are records of engagements which 
lasted for so long as half a day without the loss of a man on eirlicr 
side. 

And so once n ore w'c sec the .spectacle of warnorasa remorseless 
duel, but as a game. The covdottleri, wc mttsr remcml»cr, had little 
incentive to kill one another. They were not fighting in hot l)h)od, 
beneath the spur of personal hatred, love of glory, infuriating pntp- 
aganda, or national, racial, or rcligi<»us ))rejudicc. 'Picy had no 
cause at stake, since they and their foes were battling for the same 
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ends; they might even have a friendly fellow feeling toward the 
enemy, for possibly in the last campaign they had fought side by 
side wilh their present rivals, ami in the next camjiaign they ntight 
nudge them again in comradely understanding. Besides, why 
slaughter your adversaries uhen they were worth more alive? Each 
prisoner tnighr bring a ransom, in addition to having to forfeit hLs 
liorsc and valuable armor; or he might be induced to cnli.st under 
the standard of the victors, ami so the battle might benefit one side 
without tlamaging the other. 

Still another reason for the indecisive battles was that the condot- 
turi did not desire peace. If they slew all their enemies, the war 
might end; and sootier than precipit.ue such a calamity, they would 
tngage indefinitely in their inconclusive skirmishes, so “making 
work” and preserving their source of ineaane. 

One thing is particularly evulent alioiu the coiuiatticri and other 
medieval hired stiKliers, as about the intTcenaries of all time; their 
existence iinpues not the presence but tile aiisence of a fighting 
spirit. 1 hey jirove the alKence of such a spirit nor only in thein- 
svKes, bur in the public th.it would sooner entrust its fate to these 
I nughr defender- titan go forth themselves with the sword or pike. 
If w ar-making had ma heen unptipul.ir with rite rank and lilc in the 
late Middle Aires, tiie rank and lilc would have filled the columns 
of the war-makeis; bur since-- milit.irism was un)M.»[nilar, the mer- 
cenaries were- tmplovcil as anilicial means of e-ounte-rbalancing 
the naturally jtacifisric te-mleitcies of the people. 

rite- attitiule of the Italian [)opulace a matter ot onimon his- 
torical record has been aptly summari/eJ: 

.Although the Italians Cfulel fight -as well as anybody else when 
their back w.is to the wall, tliev were noi w.tr-mindcd. In spite 
of the chronic strife tlu-y belie-vcd with I.eonardo that w.tr is a 
hestial insanity- /Atrc/a and feared attvl distrusted sol- 

diers on principle. (’)nc of the most engaging and impressive figures 
'•1 the Italian Rena Usance art is the V.i\ in 1 .orciv/.ctri's fresco of the 
liuon Qnverno in the Rila'//a Puhblico of Siena, it was painted to 
ci-lt-hrarc one of the rare moments “When the city, thanhs to her 
stare of peace, enjoycvl ixrcarness anil appincss and a bountiful 
me.tsurc of good luck." 

It is true that most of the struggles in which the mercenary sys- 
tetn originated -strncrglcs such as those ol the (juclfs and (thibe- 
lincs, and of the various tyrants of the Italian city-states-did not 
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represent principles or purposes that would evoke great popular en- 
thusiasm. But even when the cause of a beloved hontcland was at 
stake, the people w ere quite willing to leave the figiiting to incr- 
cenaries. The case comes to mind of Florence, whose hirelings on 
one occasion had not overcome a small, badly etjuipped Pisan 
army in four years of warfare. Yet when practical-minded Machia- 
vclli suggesretl an armed force recruited from among the citizens, 
he was turned back with laughter. Should peace-loving and re- 
spectable citizens leave their trades aiul crafts, their arts, their pro- 
fessions, and their homes to wield arms which other men could be 
paid to handle for thcni.^ 


ii 

A specialized fighting class of a different nature was developed 
amonof the Turks—an infanrrv force b\ which thev' made the 
beginnings of a standing army. Like the Romans and Spartans 
before them and like the Zulus of a later day, the 'l urks realized 
that the most docile and efficient fighters are those early tralnci! 
in the cult of war. Accordingly, it was their custom to levy upon 
Christian village communities a tribute of boys from seven to ten 
years of age; these, chosen at the discretion of the sultan’s emis- 
saries, were to be exempted from the dread conseiiprion onlv it 
their parents had embraced the faith of Islam. One of the objects 
of the system, in fact,' was to extend Mohatiimcdanism, for the fate 
of rhe captives was far from enviable. 'Fhcy were all reared in bar- 
racks; were subjected to a remorseless discipline; were educated in 
warfare and in the Moslem religion; ami were trained to believe 
that their sole objects in e.xistencc were to give battle and spread 
the creed of the Prophet. All their early years were consecrated 
to these ends: he who faltered or disobeyed was condemned to be 
strangled; he who was tractable and quick to learn might expect 
to be rewarded, .\fter ten years of apprenticeship, the youths were 
drafted into the corps of Janissaries; then, wedded to dicir sw'ords, 
they were held to strict celibacy, while before them a bright 
prospect was perpetually flashed— the prospect of promotion out 
of the corps, of admission into the freedom and license of a native 
Turk, and even of elevation into the highest oflices t>f the Ottoman 
state. 

'JThe effects of the system were curious. That it achieved its 
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object will be apparent from the fact that the Janissaries won a 
dreaded name and gained some of the sultan’s most decisive vic- 
tories. liut that it achieved more than its object is likewise evident. 
In the first place, the janissaries, though Christian by birth, were 
so thoroughly tutored in a militant religious psychology that they 
are said to have surpassed the native l urks in their fanatical zeal 
to serve. And, in the second place, they created a soldier caste 
instilled with a cotnl)arivc spirit that tended toward the indefinite 
perpetuation of combat. I hey had been trained to fight and con- 
(juer; they knew no way of life except lighting and contjucring; 
and like wclI-cdtiCMted professionals in any line, they wished to 
preserve their vocation, lienee they were an inllammatory force, 
a spur to aggression, a deterrent to the ways of peaceful sultans, 
whom they had conic to view with contempt. 

It is not surprising that, like the Praetorian C^uard in ancient 
Rome, the Janissaries became a sinister political force, masters of 
the Stat^ r' ^ threats to its stability. IJiit it is sijinificant that when 
in rime they were permitted a wider, more normal range of activi- 
ties -wlien they were allowed to inarrv and engage in trade— the 
war-making fcrv<ir deteri<»ratcd. Surelv, this in itself indicates how 
their peculiar earlier training and iml' Ctrination, the channeling 
of their minds in a single direction, had forced them toward the one 
available outlet. 

At ahouf the middle of the sixteenth century, under Suleiman I, 
the Janissaries numbered about twelve thousand. Not exactly a 
vast force, when one considers the si.mding armic ' of later days! 
Vet it was then unique'; for w ith the eweption of the comparatively 
small e'ontingents in rrance and .Spaii^ the onh^ standing armies 
were comprised of tlic few hundred men in the bodyguards of 
kings. 

I'.ngland in the fourtccntli century had hail a revealiug experi- 
ence. In the hope of satisfving his <lream of military glory and 
achieving the conquest of k'rance. I'dward 111 had raised profes- 
sional armies; .and, as a result, the spirit ot professionalism had 
persisted of its own natural impetus. The soldiers, upon being dis- 
charged by the Fnglish monarch, soi.glit scrvie'c elsewhere; and 
those that could not find cmpltiyment formed a disgruntled class of 
adventurers, anxious to occupv themselves on .iny pretext at the 
only trade they knew. It \v a.s this class that, augmented by foreign 
troops, composed the armies that devastated Imgland during the 
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following ccnriirv in the futile conlUcis of ruling houses, the Wars 
of the Roses, rhosc unha})py struggles, which .smoklcreil for thirty 
V'cars, were characrerized by a curiously cold-blotnled attitude bred 
of professionalism. The st>ldicr.s, .as befits men whose vocation K 
bloodshed, went about the business t»f warfare as coolly and syste- 
inaricallv' as a merchant might go about the business of selling linen 
or lemons; wliulcsale executions were ordered, not in the heat aiul 
frenzy of conllicr, but with planned and reasttned intent; and the 
trt>opers, obedient to the orders of their sovereign, wtnikl habitualK 
strike down the nobles and let the common bdk escape. Ycr this 
clemency toward the poor people is to be explainctl by the fact rhar 
nothing could be gained by sl.iying an artisan or tradesman; where .is 
the lords were not only legitimate enemies, bur Ivad houses and 
estates that might be despoiled. 

So once again we find .a repetirion of the old, old stor\ ; the- 
bearer of the firebrand and .sword is nor the evcrvJav citi/eti, in;? 
a man whose arm has been trained and whose miiul h.is been vlriikd 
to the craft of h.itoc and killing, and who c<>nscH]iien[lv views rhe 
rape of rhe counrrv-sivlc and the mass.icrc of its inha!>iranfs v. itli the 
shoulder-shrugging nonchalance of tiie sKnighterhouse worker p.iid 
to take the lives of sheep and cows. 

Not less iliuminaring w.as the exjx-rience of France, when in tlv- 
fifteenth century Charles \’H made rhe inmn .stit.*. of ere.ning i 
standing army, which he paid in rimes of peace to he read\ in rime 
of war. The fcml.il ftirds. to Ire sure, h.ad had similar forces on a 
smaller scale; but the action of Charles .signifies the first establish- 
ment in western Fairupc of a national standing army. 1 he fighrin:: 
quality t)f these rcgul.ars far surpas.scd that of tise law less b.mds of 
mercenaries whom (iharks dismissed- .md this, of course, was onl\ 
to be expected, in accordance with the experience of the aues tliat 
men who have no business in life bur fightintr, nien whose minds 
and bodies arc trained for battle and who need look to no oilier 
source of suppo.T, make the most c.apalile arid efTieient soldiers. 

An incisive commentary regarding the army of (iharlcs is to be 
found in a recent hi.stury <if modern militarism; 

. . . the situation w'as most difficult in France, at the end of rhe 
Flundrcd Years’ War, after a century of srrife lunwcen France 
and England, when the fonner was left with a multitude of war 
riors W'ho did not rcmcmlicr peace and often had m» homes to 
w'hicli they might return. The only w’ay to overawe such hosts and 
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persuade tlicm to disarm and ilispcrsc seemed to be tbar suggested 
to Charles VII by a rich merchant, Jac(|ucs Cocur; to select a small, 
picked minority to chase away the rest, after they had been paid 
off with the money (^)eur provided. I'hus the nucleus of the first 
real standing army was formed. 

The first standing army was thus, paradoxically, the outcome of 
the idea that armies should nett be permanent. It arose as an institu- 
tion to liquidate bothersome military groups seeking to perpetuate 
their cxi.stcncc by marauding.* 

I'his .seems to have been bur one of many historical instances in 
which the remctly has proved wrtrsc than the disease. For the 
standing army, having come into existence, tended to fasten itself 
upon the comntunity with the bloodsucking (jualitics of the Iccch; 
it was self-perpetuating, since its existence in oiii. land created an 
e.scuse, a tlcsirc or an apparent need for its existence in neighboring 
countries. At the same time, it provided a means of livelihood and 
.1 {»lace of esteem and honor for indigent noblemen, who, as wc 
sliall have occasion to note again, began to look upon it as their own 
property by a sort of \esretl right, and thereby propagated and 
enlarged not only armies but tlie w.irs without which armies cannot 
fulfill tlieir purpose in being. 


Ill 

It is not only the men tif the sword th,K have j.'. ved a part in 
the history of W'ar. Now and then a worker with r. j>en or quill 
has had a deeper, more enviuring intlucnce than the head of con- 
quering hosts - an influence sometimes for good, but occasionally 
the reverse. One such writer, and one never absent from the 
world’s consciousness .since his ilcarh in 15:7. is Ni ccolb .Machiavclli. 
In his celebrated treatise The fVwcc.'lic Xiid^TTow n the laws of 
leadership as he saw them; he codifieii, in a sense, tlic principles 
and methods of the nn.scrupulous rulers diat machinated in the 
Italy of his day, and gave something of the sanctity of authority to 
a ruthlessly cold-blooded and caleul.v'ng expediency. .M.my men 
before Macbiavelli had no ikuibt t bought in the same tenns a.s he; 
many, certainly, had acted according to the rules he laid down; 
but it remained for him to avow openly the desirability of methods 
that previously had been followed covertly and shamefacedly. To 
those who have closely observed MachiaxcUis world, no less than 
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the world of four centuries later, there will be nothing startling in 
his ideas: for example, that a prince should play the hypocrite with 
shrewd design; that he should break his promises Avhenever this 
suits his purposes; that if may be better for him to seem than to be 
merciful, courageous, and religious; that he should mouth the prin- 
ciples of justice and humanity wliilc actually being as harsh as 
self-interest appears to demand. Nor is there anything novel in the 
famed Florentine’s views as to the relationship of rulers and war; 

A prince, then, is to have no other design, nor thought nor studv 
but war and the arts and disciplines of it; for, indeed, that is the 
only profession worthy of a prince, and it is of so much importance 
that it not only preserves those who were born princes in their 
patrimonies, but advances men of private condition to that honor- 
able degree. 

Ambitious and unprincipled men for two thousand years and 
more have been acting in conformity with this prescription. But it 
was something to have gi\en the unwritten law the sanctity of 
writing; there is a difference in impression and effect between an 
unspoken idea and one that has achieved the dignity of the pub- 
lished word; and .Machia\'clli, by his cynical frankness, appears to 
have given respectability to much that was known but nor held 
quite respectable before. And so he bcqucarhctl tu the future a 
herirage of disastrous ideas: ideas that, in approving w^arfarc for 
calculated and sclf-wCking ends, tended to perpetuate warfare fur 
those same calculated an^l self-seeking ends. By declaring it legiti- 
mate for a sovereign to do whatever he wished for tlie sake of his 
sovereignty, regardless of abstract right, Machiavclli lent emphasis 
to the idea of auti^cracy, and gave encouragement to those warring 
rulers who preyed like a pestilence upon the early centuries of the 
modern era, and who, in their conflicts of political intrigue and 
personal ambition, showed an arrogant disregard of the welfare of 
their people. Stalking in the .shadows behind many a later leader, 
we can sec the shade of the cclcbrarcd Italian, the reflection of his 
methods, the image of his thought. W'c can observe it behind 
Louis XIV, and l)ehind the possibly still more portentous figure of 
Frederick of Prussia; \vc can sec ir reproduced with frightening 
vividness in the thought and speech and the catastrophic opportu- 
nism of the author of Mein Kmnpf. And in the methods of certain 
other powerful modem rulers, though their professed allegiance is 
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to Karl Marx, wc can observe the phantom and the influence of 
Machiavelli, whether he Ivas' come to them first-hand or merely 
through example. 

It is noteworthy that Machiavclli’s ideal of the prince was Cesare 
Borgia, whom he had had a close opj»ortunity to observe— Cesare 
Borgia, who, as the emissary of a corrupt father, I lis Holiness Pope 
Alexander VI, led the armies of the Church in wars that were any- 
thing but holy. Apjiarcntly not at all taken aback by the suspicion 
that had attachetl to him of uiurdering his brother and various 
other inconvenient personages, (xsarc had embodied in practice 
the principles that .\lachiavelli expressed in words. He never, so 
far as wc can oi)scrve, let iianipcring scruples stand in the way of 
his ambition; he did not hesitate to trumj) up charges of treachery 
wlicn he found it to his advantage to invade ''oveted territorj’ 
such as that of the unoffending Duchy of Urbino, and drive out 
its ruler; he was not above enriching himself by fees of thousands 
of duca,s as '.\cll as vat ions titles and investimres as a result of war- 
f.tre allegedly for the benefit of the Po})C. Yet this was the man of 

whom Machiavelli could sav: 

✓ 

Upon .serious cxattiination, rhcrcf(»rc, of the whole conduct of 
Duke \'alcntinc. 1 see nothing to be reprehended; it seems rather 
proper to me to propose him, as 1 have done, as an example for 
the imitation of all such as bv favour of fortune, or the supplies of 
other princes, have got into the satldlc. . . . 

Alachiavelli recommends (xsarc, obviously, not .or moral rea- 
sons; moral considerations do not enter into his thought. He 
reettmmends him because his methods were calculated to succeed— 
that is to say, succeed in consummating iiis own ends. And there is 
no doubt that not a few later princes did try their best to follow 
Machiavclli’s advice and imit.atc (xsare's example, though it would 
be hard to point to many statesmen whose methods were less fitted 
to preserve peace or further the pt*pular welfare. 


IV 

I'lvcn before the time of Machiavelli, warfare had bc^un to be 
tra nsform c3 l)>Mts most momentous innovation since the invention 
of the bow and arrow. One may doubt if the originatore of gun- 
powdcr'Ti^'lnutlrTOH'e^ of Its” dread potentialities; It Is, in 
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fact, not even known for certain who the originators w'ere, thouirh 
credit has been variously given to the Chinese, the Syrians, aiul tiic 
Egyptians, as well as to Roger Bacon and the fourtccnth-etntur\ 
Ciennan Jiumk Bcrthold Schwarr/. In any case, gtinpowtlcr did 
come to Europe soiuc time during the fouriecnrh century, though 
at first it nude but slow headway as a means of hurling {Jrojccfills. 
Despite several e.irlicr uses of catmon, the first important applica- 
tion of the new invention was at the siege of (Jonsrantinoplc in 
1453. when the Sultan Alohainmcil II constructed a monstrous hm 
rel.itivciy ineffective instrument capable of hurling cighr-hundred- 
pound rocks, and at the same time made use of fomtecn batteries 
of smaller cannon that were all too effective in pounding breaches 
in the city w alls. 

Alrlunigh men were slow in realizing ir, an era h;ul come to ,111 
end; the liay of inipregnable casrles. and of knighrs wJif» roiic irre 
sisribly in iron armor through the counrrs side, was closing f»)rever. 
By the early sixrecnrii century the Swiss infantrv, who for a \s hile 
hud been the terror (if Europe, was undermined by t!ie arracks of 
cannon, agaitist whose flaming mouths they chargcil suicidall\- with 
their huge pikes. And though the guns M erc at first crude conrrap- 
tions, so much so that for a long time it was held neccssarv for 
musketeers to be shielded by pikemcn. the new weapons had defi- 
nitely freed warfare from its medieval exclusiveness: thenceforth 
any commoner miglu be the equal of the knight or the noble, who 
previously had trotted forth in costly armor far beyond the means 
of the average citizen. And this meant that the number of potential 
combatants was vastly incre:iscd. 

litis meant, also, that war might be mucli deadlier than of old. 
It might be deadlier because (if the nuirc numerous participants, no 
less than liecau.se of the scaring, shattering power of the new inven- 
tion. Bur it is mitable that the use (»f gunpiiwdcr - a discovery that 
was t(i spread dame and tcrnir to later gencnxtions. and ruin coun- 
tiy’sides and cities and take lives innumerable by means of land 
batteries and naval shells and air lx imbs— appeared t(i make no 
difference whatev-'r in the basic attitude of mind of those who wit- 
nessed its introduction. Nor that they did not sec in ir a tool to be 
utilized or an eitcmy to be deplored, but that their point of view 
toward conflict itself had nor perceptibly changed, llicy did nor 
raise an outcry, “War has now Ixicornc so horrible, or threatens to 
become so horrible, that it must cease!” They did not exclaim, “Wc 
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must not bequeath this grisly implement of death to our sons and 
our sons’ sons!” 1 hey did not organize a world movement to out- 
law the new weapons -or, more fundamental still, to outlaw war 
itself. True, as we shall sec, various pacifisric-rninded writers did 
exert an influence; in the seventeenth century, 1 lugo Grotius, Sam- 
uel Fufendorf, and other authors tliil \vt)rk out a basis for interna- 
tional law, and try to establish a means for the settlement of 
disputes by peaceful negotiation, but the latter lived long after the 
day when gunpowder had first <.leiiir>nsrratcd its ruinous possibili- 
ties. And theirs were bur the protests of a handful of humane and 
reasoning men. 

1 he sad truth is that the coming of gunpowder show'ed, as 
previous ijinovati<»ns had also shown and future »)nes were to dem- 
onstrate time and again, that the .tddirion of new f. 'ghtfulncss docs 
not tend to end war. 1 he addition of new fritilufulncss merely 
makes war more triglnful. Human beings, taken as a whole, lack 
the itnagmalive capacity to visua!i/c. appraise, or foresee terrors 
which rhev' have not actu tlly experienced. And those that do ex- 
perience terrors arc, for the ii:ost part, either stricken silent bv 
them, or arc ctwvcd by the \otce of authority or the jiowcr of ex- 
ample or by boastfulness and brax.ulo. or tKe iltev forget after a 
lime. And that is the chief reason why the introduction of gun- 
powder dkl not create a w orldw ide furor, or anv significant change 
at all in men's attitude toward war. 

One tmisr remember, furthermore, that for a tl' msand vears or 
longer men's mimls hael been trained in habits of '. rhting. There 
ii.ivl been a peaceful interlueie «»f al»o..r two centuries, when the 
I\rx Rovuna hael spttaul its bcndicenr wings ove.' many lands; but 
ever since the empire’s last lottcing era the spectacle of w arfare 
had heen almost continuous. First the batb.irian itnasions. when the 
world onlcv, once thought to be of imperishable granite, was seen 
to be crumbling into shreds; then the long succession of centuries, 
when barons in their castles and knights in their armor lorded it 
over the land; the private wars, and fciuls of dukedoms and dynas- 
ties; the ('rusailcs, w.aged at times no*- only against the infidel but 
against tHs,scnting sects of (ihristians, and notably against the Al- 
bigcnscs and the flourishinir culture of Frovcncc; the harries auiiinst 
the Moors in Spain; the jiiratical raids of the \'ikings, and the 
searing scmirgc of the Mongols; wars of territorial expropriation; 
Avars of political anti commercial rivalry hetween city-stares; the 
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dread Hundred Years’ War, and encounters without number waged 
not only by feudal annics but by mercenaries and professionals of 
many stripes and species. 

In view of the long period of unrest, during which the Churcli 
in the c;isc of the Ousades and the temporal rulers in other cases 
had lent the strife their support and approval, how could the av- 
erage man look on war otherwise than as the normal order df 
things, a necessity of nature— a curse from heaven, no doubt. l>!ir 
one that must be accepted along with other curses, such as drought 
and dood and fever. And the habit of accepting war, of belicvins» 
war inevitable, would nourish an inhihirion against protesriug 
against war under any conceivable circumstances. 

Therefore wliar when this diabolical new wca[M)n, this gun- 
powder appeared— this force that could propel huge rocks to hatter 
down walls, and hatter our the brains of men? This too would l)e 
viewed as part of the accursed natural order, periiaj>s a thing to 
fear, hut as far above the reach of protest as the sumincr lightning 
bolt. I'ven .iinong the more educated aiul intelligent elements, and 
those most in a position t<» make their inllncncc felt, the paralvsis 
of old mental habits would freeze the tongue that might have cried 
out, and numb the hand that might have acred. And nicanwhile the 
dragon intruder, the power that was so vastly to exp.ind the cost 
anel deadlincss of combat, would l»ccome established .so lirmlv that 
nothing could uproot it except a force strong enough destnn 
its creator, war. 
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Chapter 18 

1 he Other Side of the Screen 


\\ c have just nhserved a long period of confusion and warfare, 
and arc about t(j consider another period of confusion and war- 
fare that led toward the world of toda\'. But before we continue 
the chronological thread of our discussion, let us glance at the 
other side of the screen. 

In considering rlie psycliology of w'ar, we arc in danger of over- 
looking or ininiini/ing something (juite as common, and quite as 
imporranr: the )>sychology of peace. W'c sec the conflicts of na- 
tions itid dynasties, the clash of armies, the formation and dissolu- 
tion of enquires; and we icnvl to conclude tliat iIksc clashes and 
c('niliers tell the entire sTor)\ Actually, this is usually far from 
the case. A gun battle berwxen gangsters mav highlight the day's 
news stories of a i^rcar cit\'; but it df»..s nor follow that ixun battles 
arc characrcrisric of the li\es of its millions of inhabitants. And, 
in the same w'ay, warfare even when exceptional may blaze its 
wav into the consciousness of nations bv its spectacular flare w'hile 
nndenK)nsrrarive anti-war movements are mostlv lost to viewx 

It is impossible to know' just how* much unorg od/cd opposition 
to war has smoKlcred rhrouehour tivj ages: w e can judge mainly 
from the resistance to niilitarv service, the desertions, the self- 
murilarions, the savage juavilties for apti-militaristic acts, the re- 
sort to conscription and to mercenaries. All these factors tend tc 
prove tliar millions in past ocnerarions have fought in about the 
way that a halkv mule w ill pull a load: w hen dri\cn to it. But few 
of the unknown and Imnilde w ar-resisters have had any spokes- 
man. 

Nevertheless, now' and then rhnnurhout the centurir ’• some clcai 
voice has called for peace. It is e.isils possible to overestimate rh< 
importance of such cries in the wilderness; doubtless in many' cases 
as I remarked of Carotins and Pufendorf in the last chapter, their 
have been but the protests of a handtul of humane and reasoning 
inen. Still, the protests of a handful of humane and reasoning met 
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are never negligible; they may be indicative of greater, largely 
unvocal forces; they may bespeak an undertone of feeling that is 
general or even universal. 

It may therefore repay ns to fill out our picture with details of 
a few of the figures who, in late medieval and modern times, pro- 
claimed their belief that peace was indeed a “pearl beyond price.” 

.Among the earliest was Pi erre Dubo is, who is supposed to have 
died about 1312, but whose anti-war views did not see print until 
1611. He was not exactly a model pacifist; being a faithful son 
of his own age, he advocated a crusade against the Turk, though 
for the good purpose of bringing peace to the Catholic powers. 
Having established this benign condition, they were not to fight 
again, but were to submit any disputes to the arbitration of the 
Pope, who would have the right to call international peace con- 
f erences. 

A century and a half after Dubois’ death, a rather similar scheme 
was worked out by King George Podiel)rad_of Bohcniia_and his 
en voy, the Frc nchman. Alarini; they planned an international union 
i n w hidt di^)utcs would be settled b)' arbitration, although agam 
the vision of peace was somewhat sullied by a program for con- 
quering the Holy Land. But again the idea of a peaceful unioit of 
Christian states is notable, and suggests an underlying discontent 
with current Christian feuds. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, various humanistic 
writers and philosophers were firm-spoken in the cause of peace. 
There was FUhclai.s_. who believed that tlic nations should exhaust 
e very amicab[c means before rcsortjng^ to war; there was ^Ion- 
taigne, who placed duty to mankind above duty to a cause or 
country; there was I'.rasinus, who in his pamphlet on The Com- 
plaint of Peace, maintained that even an unjust peace was prefer- 
able to a so-called just war; there was 'lltomas jSb^re, who says of 
the people of his Utopia; “War or battle, as a thing very bc.astly 
. . , they do detest and abhor; and, contrary to the custom almost 
of all other nations, they count nothing so much against glory as 
glory gotten in war.” ^ There was Albcrico Gcntili 
who tried to establish principles of international law, appealing to 
the highest common scn.se of mankind t^) uphold the peace. Tlicre 
was Sully (155 9-1641), the famous minister of Henry IV of 
Fra^e, wfio devisetFa scheme for peace based on the balance of 
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power and the maintenance of nationality, but thought it neces- 
sary to engage in one last contest with Austria— a war to end war! 
And there Wiis I'ancric (^rucc (1590-1648), who in some ways had 
the broadest and most humane peace plan of all, who attacked 
current ideas of glory, embraced all men without exception in his 
unifying project, and believed that war should be abolished for- 
ever. 

In somewhat the same way, Hugo ( irotius endeavored to de- 
velop a code of international law and find non-warlikc methods 
for settling disputes, based upon principles of justice and morality; 
while his disciple Pufendorl, holding that the state of nature is a 
state of peace but that man must evert himself to preserve the 
state of nature, attempted to sujipleincnt and enlarge the theories 
of Grotius. It is noteworthy that, under Archbishop Philip von 
Schonburg of Alainz, a league of small llhineland states was actu- 
ally established in 1658 in pursuance of Grotius' doctrines, pledged 
to settle tf.cii disputes by peaceful means (an end unfortunately 
frustrated by the admission of militaristic Prance into the union). 

Another powerful seventcenth-centurv influence was George 
Fox (1624-90), the founder of the Society of Friends, or Quakers. 
He too, like Grotius, v\as opposed to war, but his basis was reli- 
gious; he rook the simple position that war-making was contrary' 
to the spirit of the Gospels. 

Fox’s mo.se celebrated follower, William Penn, not only shared 
the usual Quaker views as to univer‘;a! peace and brotherhood, but 
wrote an Essay Toivard the VresetH and Future Veace of Europe, 
and strangely foreshadowed some of the schemes of our own day 
by advocating the formation i»f a Furopcan Diet, in which all 
nations should be represented in proportion to their importance, 
and which would make its decisions liy a three-fourths majority, 
and, if necessary, enforce those decisions by armed might~a de- 
parture, to be .sure, from strict non-belligerence, but a realistic 
attempt to put an end to the international chaos. 

AVilliam Penn, as everyone knt»ws. is coivspicuous a. a man who 
not only preached peace but actcu in a peaceful way. His rela- 
tions with the Indians are celebrated: he met them without swords 
or cannon, bullets or fortilicatuins; and sent them, before coming 
to the future Pennsylvania, a letter whose sincerity is attested by 
his subsequent actions: 
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I have great love and regard toward you fhe wrote among other 
things]; and desire to win your love and friendship, by a kind, just 
and peaceable life; and tlie people 1 send are of the same mind, and 
shall, in all things, behave rhcmsclvcs accordingly; and if in any- 
thing, any shall offend you, or your })c()plc, you shall have a 
speedy satisfaction for the same; that by no means you shall have 
just occasion of being offended against them.” 

Voltaire, with his rapier manner, no iloubt exaggeratetl when 
he remarked that Penn’s treaty with the Indians was the only one 
which was never sworn to and never broken. Yet the agreement 
was carried out with such justice, and such equal treatment of red 
man and white that, while all the rest f>f the border was spouting 
crimst)n and few other colonists could cemsider themselves safe, 
never an Indian hand was dciiberatelv lifted to take Quaker blooil. 

u 

The late seventeenth and early cightecnrii centuries, as we shall 
h.ave occasion to obsert e, were pcrioils of bitter I '.uropean warfare, 
dominated by die dictatorial figure of Louis \I\'. As in tlie case 
of most militarv autocrats from the dav of the embattled Phar 
aohs, the praises of w'ar and the war-maker were spoken by 
sycophantic court-followers, flattering court poets, and official re- 
porters and story-tellers. Nevertheless, an abuiuiance of anti-w.ir 
sentiment was manifest even in the fire-hurling days of the most 
glorious of the French monarchs. Sometimes this is expressed 
obliquely, as in La Fontaine’s fables of the lions and woKcs that 
prey upon defenseless innocents; sometimes the references are less 
veiled, as in the case of La Ikuyere, svho secs the source of war anil 
the consequent poverty of the masses in the ideas of glory, honor, 
riches, and territory entertained in the mimis of the sovereigns. 
F.ven Boilcau, though he can acclaim the King’s contemporary 
triumphs, can go hack to Alexander of Maecdon and find in his 
hunger for conquest a sort of madness-an inconsistency that m.ikcs 
it not inconceivable that the poet was also the opportunist when 
it came to passing judgment on the powerful Louis. More notable 
in their anti-war sentiments arc the views of the celebrated econ- 
omist and army engineer Vauban, who characrcri/ed war as the 
offspring of self-interest and ambition, and the nc,ir-rclarivc of all 
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cvil-l)re\ving passions, and who believed in an approaching day 
when it would be no more than a grim incniory. 

In the workvS of the great writer Fcnelon, one finds a direct 
attack upon the war-making methods of Louis XIV. This author 
calls attention to the waste of lives in needless conflicts in order 
that the King may embellish his court; with prophetic foresight, 
he warns of a [lossible revolt of the masses (even though he himself 
opposes revolutionary means); and he espouses the view of the 
brotherhood of man, maintaining that all wars are civil wars, and 
that he who rakes up arms does so in order to strike at the mem- 
bers of his own famil)-. Incidentally, he excoriates the seeker of 
glory: he Ito places glory above mankind Ls a “monster of pride.” 

Other peace ad\ocarcs in France of the same general period were 
(.yrano de Htrgcrac, whose satirical talc of ar expedition to the 
moon cxjioses the futility of man’s fighting motives; Pierre Bavlc, 
who speaks of the anticjuity of wars for conquest, glory, profit, 
or religion; and the .\bbe dc Saint-Pierre, who pleaded for a 
Permanent League of I'uropcan States, a veritable League of Na- 
tions, based upon the compulsory membership of all states, and 
designed to insure per[>erual peace. Many ideas that have since 
become common - the idea of a World Court, and of an interna- 
tional armed force-werc cmlxtdicd in the Abbe's carefully 
thought-out project. 

V'arious other anti-war schemes, incluiiinsj an Anonvmous Peace 
Project of 1745, can be traced at ka-^t in pan t'* die influence of 
the Abbe de Saint-Pierre. Doubtless he influenced also Angc Gou- 
dar (1720-yi), who proposed t<» abolish war by means of in- 
ternational agreements for twenty-\ear truces (even though 
somewhat similar treaties anumo the citv-states of ancient Cjreece 
had had no startling success). It is luitable, however, that Cioudar 
believed that war-making and peace-making arc i.«rgely matters of 
habit, and thereby recognized the psychological forces at work. 

A little before Goudar, the great Fnglish .satirist Jonathan Swift 
had leveled the blasts of his mockcrv against the war makers. He 
has Gulliver tell us, in all soberness, how an emperor of Lilliput, 
having hat! the misfortune to cut one of his fingers on the edge of 
an egg, published an edict “commanding all his subjects, upon 
great penalties, to break the .smaller ends of their eggs. The people 
so highly resented this law, that our histories tell us that there 
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have been six rebellions raised on that account; wherein one Em- 
peror lost his life, and another his crown.” * 

After reporting the religious issues involved, and how no less 
than eleven thousand persons were computed to have suffered 
death “rather than submit to break their eggs at the smaller end,” 
the author relates: 

Now the Big-Fjidian exiles have found so much credit in the Em- 
peror of Blefuscu’s court, and so much private assistance and en- 
couragement from their party here at home, that a bloody war 
hath been carried on between the two empires for six and thirty 
moons with various success; during which time wc have lost forty 
capital ships, and a much greater number of smaller vessels, to- 
trether with thirty thousand of our best seamen and soldiers; and 
the damage received by the enemy is reckoned somewhat greater 
than ours. However, they have now equipped a numerous fleet, 
and are just preparing to make a descent upon us. . . . 

Anotlier Englishman, of a slightly later period, likewise at 
tacked war with scourging irony. 'I'his was the poet Southey, 
whose The Battle of Rlenhehn has pcrltaps been better known to 
subsequent generations than the struggle it comnicmoratcs. 1 lie 
concluding stan/a will indicate its flavor: 

And everybody praised the Duke 
Who this great fight did win. 

“But what good came t)f it at List?" 

Quotit little Peterkin. 

“Wliv that I cannot tell,” said he, 

“But 'twas a famous victory.” 

In a less known and poetically less meritorious piece, The March 
to Moscozv, Southey has displayed a similar irony. 1 Icrc is the 
opening: 

The Emperor Nap he would set ovit 
I'or a summer excursion to .Moscow. 

The fields were green and the sky was blue; 

Morblcu! Parblctt! 

What a pleasant excursion to Moscow! 

Four hundred thousand men and more, 
ffeigh-ho for Moscow! 

Tliere were marshals by dozens and dukes by rhe score. 
Princes a few and kings one or rw'o. 
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While the fields are so green and the sky so blue, 

Morbleu! Parblcu! 

What a pleasant excursion to Moscow! 

A more direct attack on wars and war-makers occurs in the 
blank verse of Shelley: 

War is the statesman’s game, the priest’s delight, 

I he lawyer’s jest, the hired assassin’s trade. 

And to those royal murderers whose mean thrones 
Arc bought by crimes of treachery and gore, 

I he bread they cat, tlic staff on which they lean. 

Ciuards, garbed in blood-red livery, surround 
Their palaces, participate the crimes 
Thai force defends, and from a nation’s rage 
Secure the crown . . 

Pope can write, in one of his hnitatioiis of Horace: 

. . . Let Jo\'c encrust 

Swords, pikes and guns, with everlasting rust! 

■And Wordsworth, in the sonnet iSoi on the subject of Bona- 
parte, can declare: 

' I'is n<»t in battle that fr«)m youth we train 
The Ciovcrnor who must be wise and good. 

But more positive and better known is the ’■’\ion expressed by 
rennyson in Luchslcy Hall: 

'J ill the war-drums throbb'd no longer, and the 
battle-flags were furled 

In the Parliament of man. the Federation of the 
world. 

Regardless of these examples and others that might be offered, 
the English poets on the whole do not lift a strong voice against 
the militarists. Either they say nothing :tt all on the subject, or they 
shout with Tennyson himself, “Wl'''n shall their glcy fade? . . . 
Honor the light brigade," or tlicy exclaim with Scott of patriotism 
and "One crowded hour of glorious life,’’ or like Campbell they 
“Sing the glorious day’s renown,’’ or speak with Collins of how 
“Honour comes, a pilgrim grey. To bless the turf that wraps their 
clay.” Thus often the poets have stimulated the war spirit, or at 
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least that love of glory which is one of the props of the war spirit. 
And the prose writers of England, despite outcries by Iluiuc and 
Blackstone and others, have as a group been less vocal than those 
of France in their anti-war protestarions—perhaps for the reason 
that for centuries, and in spite of civil war and the recurrent threat 
of invasion, the reality of conflict was much more remote from 
the ordinary Britislier than from the average Continental. Let us 
therefore return to tliat more fertile breeding-place of the peace 
movement, France. 


HI 

In the writings of ■\ ^onrest]uicii we And reference to the “sick- 
r ness” which had infected the European princes, inducing them to 
keep inordinately large armed forces. The disease being contagious, 
the malady spread from nation to nation, while the name of peace 
was given to the “general effort of all against all.’’ ht other words. 
Montesquieu condemns, as Fcnelon had done before him, the com- 
petition in armaments, whose end results are greater armaments, 
and greater and earlier wars. I'A'en so, Montesquieu was b\' no 
means a thoroughgoing paciflst; he justified wars to rejiulse ag- 
gression, or to aid an ally in repulsing aggression; and he sup- 
ported the idea of “preventive war,’’ conducted to check the 
growth of a threatening neighbor— a view fiercely rebutted by V’ol- 
.tair e. 

'Fhe latter, prominent in the campaign again.sr war as for hutnan 
liberties in general, e.\prcsscs himself elotpicntly. In_Jiirro/;rcg.n 
jhe rcfcrs _ta- “tht>sc sedentary and slothful barbariatts, who, frtim 
their palaces, give orders for murdering a milli<in of men and then 
solemnly thank God for their success.’’ ” In i'hc I'rhiccss of liahy- 
lon, with c(}uall\' incisive bitterness, he reports that "the men, who 
were unhappily posscs.sed of power, .sent out legions of murderers 
to ravage unknown countries, and to water with the blood of their 
children the inheritance of their fathers. Those aisassins were 
called heroes, and their robberies accounted glorious achieve- 
ments,’’ ^ And in Candide, after telling how the protagonist was 
kidnapped into the army of the Bulgarians, and after describing the 
“gallant,” “spruce,” and “brilliant” embattled arrays, he depicts 
the gloriou,s reality with an unsparing pen: 
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Me passed over hcaj)s of dead and dying, and first reached a neigh- 
l)oring village; it was in cinders, it was an Abara village which the 
Bulgarians had burnt according to the laws of war. Mere, old men 
covered with wounds, beheld their wives, hugging their children 
to their bloody breasts, massacred before their faces; there, their 
daughters, disenibf)wellcd and breathing their last after having sat- 
isfied the natural wants of Bulgarian heroes; while others, half 
burned in the llames, begged to be disj>atched.’* 

Another convinced anti-militarist was pidcrot , who maintained 
that war was not a part of nature, and indeed was no more natural 
in human society than was disease in the human body; he attrib- 
uted nu)St conllicts to the weakness or glory-lust of kings. Still 
another philosopher of the same period who appealed against war- 
fare was the .M.}r< ]uis d c Condorceti he not only believed that war 
and civilization could not l>e reconciled, but advocated the positive 
preventive measure of a World Court. And Ikmon d'lTol bach . 
orher" I> '■'oteil ff)r his mechanistic philosophy, condemned wars 
for com|ucsr and colonics, contended that just wars were exceed- 
ingly rare, and declared that even a defensive war against a treaty- 
breaking enemy m.iy not always be just. 

more conspicuous figure was Re usseau. the center of a whole 
group of forward-looking writers wIkiTkuT faith in the fellowship 
of man, and held that devotion to one’s own country did not imply 
a desire to rob one's neighbor. Like Pufendorf and .Montesquieu, 
he heliexed tliar man in a state of nature is a peaceful animal; and 
like vari«)iis thinkers before him anii since, he \\ .». convinced that 
the ro.ui ax\ av from war lay in the f ormation of u union of states. 
And while acknowlctlging that it w.ts proper to fight in defense 
of otie’s liberties, he preached a creed of humanity, and of con- 
sideration to enemy populations. I lis inllucncc is to be seen in 
measures taken bv the 5 s'arional Assembly, such as the projected 
Code of T'li'CTity-One Articles of the .Abbe Gregoire, which takes 
cognizance of the duties owed by nations toward their fellow na- 
tion.s, and condemns offensive war as an outrage against the human 
race. 

It was .symptomatic of the spirit t-i the times that in 1782 a new 
anon\ tnous Peace Platt appeared- calling for a union of states dom- 
inated by the more powerful nations. .And yet another peace proj- 
ect, issued anonymously bur written by Palicr dc Saint-Germain, 
wa.s published before the outbreak of the Revolution. Mis scheme 
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envisaged a union of European states, with a Council or High 
Tribunal that would be a court of last appeal in disagreements 
among the nations and would have the support of an internatit)nal 
army provided by the member nations. , 

A little later, even after the storm of the Revolution had de- 
scended, an enthusiastic call for peace was heard in the voice of a 
man christened Jean Baptiste, who had changed his name to Ana- 
charsis Clootz— an aristocrat, a revolutionary, and a destined victim 
of the Terror. Me propounded the idea of a Universal Republic, 
dominated bv an cverlastinsr Constitution. This coinmonvvealtli 
was to embtacc men of all races and creeds; its official language 
was to be French; and the first step toward its cstablLshinent might 
be made by voluntarily extending the boundaries of France tn 
nations desirous of admission. Ultimately, according to this most 
wide-ranging of eightccnth-ccnrurv pnjjects, the entire world was 
to be drawn into the Republic's orbit. 

All the above, of course, is meant as no more than a partial 
resume. The discussion docs nor even attempt to take account of 
many notable figures in the peace movement, such as the F.ngli-sft 
Prime Minister Robert W'alpole and L<ird Stanhope and the l- rendi 
Cardinal Fleury; nor does it seek to cover many of the writers, 
such as Jeremy Bentham and the Quaker advocate* of a Furope.m 
State, John Bellcrs, and the German poct-philosophcr J. Ci. Herder, 
and philosophers such as Fichte ami Kant. The fact is that anything 
approaching a thorough coverage of the peace-making or pe.icc- 
coveting forces would rctpiirc nor a separate chapter, but a sepa- 
rate book. 'Hie above, however, will suffice to show that the will 
to peace and the desire for peace did exist; in the voices of the fig- 
ures mentioned above, and of others like them, we hear merely 
the isolated shouts that happen to have become audible above the 
mumbling and murmuring of the masses. But we have reason to 
believe that those shouts have expressed the will of millions. In 
the peace movement as in all other great movements, it is the few 
that S}>cak for myriads w'ho must remain forever mute. Ami those 
few tell of a great yearning for peace, an aspiration for peace, ar 
times even a passion for peace, which not all the crashing of 
swords .and the clattering of musketry can wholly drown. Al- 
though we know that strife has continued despite all the protesting 
cries, we also know that wars, being matters of the strong arm, 
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can be made and have been made l)y small organized groups; 
while beneath all, in a solemn undertone, only occasionally rising 
to clear expression in the chxjucncc of some forward-looking 
spokesman, the pleading and muttering of the peace-craving mul- 
titudes ceaselessly continue. 



Chapter 19 

Modern Wars of Religion 


To the student of the history of war, there should be nothinir 
surprising in the religious conflicts tliat flamed up tliroughom 
L'urope in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Religious be- 
liefs and practices, as we have seen, arc among the earliest sources 
of war; and in some form or other they tend to inspire strife even 
with the advance of civilization. \\'c have observed the religions 
clement in the wars of the Aztecs, the X'ikings, the Moslems, die 
Crusaders; and we might go on to note the many phases of reli- 
gious warfare that mark the .Middle .-Vges. The campaigns against 
the medieval heretics, including the persecution of the C'athari as 
far back as 1017 and the subsequent imprisonment, torture, .nul 
burning of thousands of W'aldcnscs for the crime of set king ilieir 
own road to spiritual fulfillmcnr. were in elfecr forms of warf.n\. 
even though thev lacked the benefit of organized sworvl-battalions. 
They were, moreover, forms of warfare traceable solely to a )isy 
chological persuasion: the persuasion that heresv w.is the unfor- 
givable otTcnse, the supreme sin against Clod. That heretics were 
not necessarily low characters, of which swierv had to be rid in 
self-protection, is iiulicated by the statement of an imjuisitor: 

Heretics are recognized by their customs ami speech, ftir they are 
modest and well regulated, 'rhey rake no pride in their garments, 
which arc neither costly nor vile. I'hcv do nor engage in trailc. to 
avoid lies and oaths and frauds, but live by their labor as mechanics 
—their teachers r.rc cobblers. They do nor accumulate wealth, but 
arc content with necessaries. 'They are ch.iste and temperate in 
meat and drink. ... * 

Judging by this description, one would say that heretics were 
the very kind of men and women that a sturdy, self- respecting 
society would want to encourage. Yet these persons were everv- 
w'hcre condemned, were treated ruthlessly, ns I^ca declares, by 
“men of the kindliest tempers, the profoimdcst intelligence, the 
noblest a.spirations, the pure,sr zeal for righteousness, prtifessing a 
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religion founded on love and charity. . , . Dominic and Francis, 
Bonaventura and I honias Aquinas, Innocent III and St. Louis, 
were types, in several ways, of which humanity, in any age, might 
feel proud, and yet they were as unsparing of the heretic as Ezzelin 
dc Romano was of his enemies. W ith such men it was not hope of 
gain or lust of blood or pride of opinion or wanton exercise of 
power, but sense ot duty, and they but represented what was 
universal public opinion from the thirteenth to the seventeenth 
century.” - 

I present these lacts not merely for the sake of a medieval flash- 
back. 1 present them because tliey are essential for an understand- 
ing of the |)sychological background of the religious w'ars. When 
we deal with the late Middle Ages and the early modern period, 
we treat an era tliat had worked itself into a .Avchosis in rctrard 
to the heretic. It was an era that hi.ul turned tltc heretic into a 
liugabo'.* a thing of horror, unapproachable by reason, and arous- 
ing all the tremors and shudders that witches, vampires, werc- 
wohes, ilragons, and other such nightmarish creatures have 
awakened in the minds of chilled believers. Being scarcely regarded 
as human, the heretic would be subject to the most inhuman treat- 
ment-all the more so as the age was <ine in which military practice 
had made cruelty a commonplace, and in which human suffer- 
ing was often shrugged awav with a callous nonchalance. But if 
heretics individuallv were regarded as monsters on two legs, what 
when the dialiolical beings were bw,?ed togctlu to form whole 
sects? What when a Cal\in or a Luther arose, -.nd enlisted his 
.sacrilegious followers to defv the (,'hurch and menace the evcrlast- 
itig order of things? Would this not kindle the heretic-hater to 
tumults of fear and paroxysms of rage? \\’ould it not make him 
ri.se, and if necessary seize arms and march forth to extenninate 
the abomination? Particularly when he was goaded by his priests, 
spurred by his princes and liarons, and inflamed by the example 
;>f all the countryside, would he not be ready to make an end of 
heresy? 

II 

Although the full blaze of the religious wars wms not lighted 
until the .si.xteenth century, something more than a meager be- 
ginning had been made in tlic liftcenth. Immediately after the 
burning of the rcli.dous reformer John 1 loss in 1413, the followers 
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of the martyred leader burst out with revolutionary violence in a 
series of riots and wars. In 1419 a large part of Prague was de- 
stroyed in 3 battle between the Hussites and the mercenaries of 
Queen Sophia of B«>hemia; and subsequently the Hussites con- 
quered most of Bohemia, and even invaded Moravia and Germany. 
But while at first inspired by a fierce religious sentiment, they 
became divided by internal dissensions; and the figliting force, 
originally almost one hundred per cent Bohemian, came to include 
aliens and mercenaries, and took on the (jualitics of a professional 
army. Meanwhile the Pojie, declaring successive crusades agaitxsi 
the rebels, emphasized the religious nature of the struggle-, a great 
number of Crusaders, under the Margrave Frederick of Branden- 
burg. actually crossed the Bohemian borders in 1431, although rhc\ 
fled ignominiously upon the approach of the Hussites under Pro- 
kop the Circat. 

In many ways, the rise of the Hussites takes its place bcsiiic the 
late medieval pea.sant revolts of F.ngland, France, aiul other parrs 
of Europe. Religion and pnqierry walked hand in hand among the 
causes; Huss had preached that worldly possesshms by the Church 
and its representatives were contrary to biblical injunction; all 
Church lands should be rcturncil to their former owners. None 
but the true believers, Huss thought, had any right to property— 
a doctrine which, naturally, was popular with rite believers, par- 
ticularly those that were without possessions and were dcvotirly 
willing to share with all that had. Pea.sants and artisans, fired botli 
with religious zeal and zeal for the redistribution of other people’s 
wealth, went forth in armies that regarded themselves as the chosen 
of God. W'irh curses against believers who would not “bathe and 
sanctify” their hands in the blood of the enemies of (dtrist, they 
gave themselves to their pious work of persecuting, scourging, be- 
heading. drowning, and burning the godless, regardless of rank 
sex, And having sacked and fired cloisters, made ashes of libraries 
and works of art, and murdered priests and monks, they completed 
the sacred task by annexing such property of rlic unbelievers as 
they had not committed to the flames. 

In the deeds and precedent of the Hussites, the communistic 
principles that stimulated them, and their mixture of religious 
fanaticism and rage at genuine wrongs, we find the backgrountl of 
the greater Social Revolution that erupted in Germany in 1525- 
This insurrection, like its Bohemian predecessor, was kindled, one 
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might say infuriated, by a religious element; yet it was partly 
economic in origin, since tlic poor had been suffering oppression 
at the hands of the well-to-do, the working classes had been ex- 
ploited by means of financial trickery and exorbitant profits, com- 
binations in restraint of trade had been formed to create artificial 
scarcities and keep prices high, and the laboring masses in the 
towns had been gradually driven toward destitution. At the same 
rime, the peasants had been grumbling against their burdensome 
tithes, taxes, dues, and rents. And the proletariat in general had 
been angered and made Jealous by the siglit of the material indul- 
gences and lavish display of the rich; with the result that they were 
a receptive audience when agitators urged them to plunge their 
liaiuls into rich men’s cc^lfers— particularly’ as this sharingr was to be 
a strictly religious observance, a manifestation of Christian brother- 
iiood and charity. 

Actually, it was not difficult lor many of tlte peasants to con- 
vince iliciiuei'. es cvidcntlv not insinccrelv, and b\’^ a locic not 
without later analoffics-lliat rhev did deserve whatever thev could 
take. Since all were e<jual before (iud, and the Holy Scriptures 
ruled out ilisiinctions in cl.iss and propertv. ^ecrc they not merely 
c.irrying our the will of the Most lligit in looting the wealth of 
the nobles? W hat, indeed, was their j)Uindcring hut a form of 
piety? 

Despite the economic anti social fcattircs of the t)uthrcak, it has 
been held that the religious leader Martin Luther n as partially if 
indirectly responsible. I'l^r Luther had urged the CL nans to strike 
out at the (?hurch authorities, seize the (duirch lands, and end the 
financial tvranny. .Xnd the ( iermans were not tvluctant to listen, 
nor hesitant about combining an:i-clericb:n with economic ;isplra- 
tions. The demands of the peasants, as enthodied in tltcir 1 welve 
Articles, would seem reasonable enough today: they include rc- 
([uests for such things as the reform of the clergy and nobility so 
as to reduce oppression, the reailjustmcnr of taxation, the estab- 
lishment of a uniform coinage, and the climinanon of crushing 
monopolies. But though tlicir object i' cs on rite whole nay have 
been justifiable, they soon x iclded to tnc temptation i>f most revo- 
lutionaries, and leaped to extremes. .\nd after they had atr,tekcd 
not only the Ciiatholic leaders hut cvett Lutheran lords, they aroused 
the antagonism of Luther, wh»i jKrccivcd a peril to the new rcli- 
gion, and, joining the forces ot cxploitatit.Mi and repression, conn- 
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selled the princes to stamp out revolt. “Whoever can should smite, 
strangle, or stab, secretly or publicly.” 

Bur despite Luther’s violent about-face, his share in inciting the 
disturbances remains: 

Had Luther and his followers never appeared on the scene, the 
spirit of discontent and utsubordination . . . would still have pro- 
duced fresh tumult and sedition in the towns and provinces. Bur 
it was the special condition of things brought about— t)r rather 
developed— by the religious disturbancc.s, which gave this revo- 
lution its characteristics of universality and inhuman atrocity.* 

After the first outbursts, “the work of inflaming the populace 
by religious preaching was ilcvclo[)cd into a regular trailc. The 
stormers and ranters who, in Christian plirasc*)logy and with lavish 
use of Biblical texts, proclaimed the gospel <»f hatred and enxy, 
gathered round them, year after year, a larger coni'ourse of the 
frenzied masses.” '' 

The st.atc of mind of Luther himself nt.iy be of interest. In his 
youth, he had declared that he felt “he might even h.tvc become 
a hideous murderer for the sake of religion. ... ‘1 should have 
been ready to kill any one and every one for daring to refuse 
obedience to one syllable from the Pt»pe.’ ... 'I implore you,’ he 
wrote to .-Vpalatin in February 1520. ‘if you rightiv unvUrstand 
the gosjici, d<i not iniaginc that its cause can be furthered without 
tumult, distress, and uproar. . . . The word of Clod is a sword, is 
warfare, is destruction. 

Warfare and de.stniction arc to be expected of the followers of 
such a creed. But the spccific.illy religious ingretlients in the strife, 
the rcligitms preoccupation of the agitators in the Social Revolu- 
tion, is shown by the fretpicncy with which they aimed their 
wrath at religious objects and personages. Iheir ofTenses were 
innumer.Tblc; for example, “In July 1524 there was a tumultuous 
rising in the Thurgau; some 5 ,(kjo of the common people fell upon 
the Carthusian mon.Tstcry of Ilrcgen, near Fraunfeld, plundered it, 
burnt it to the giound, and pillaged the houses of the priests who 
dwelt around.” ^ And, again, “()n .March 19, 6,000 rebels of the 
Mindcl and Kamachthal organized the notoriously ill-famed ‘red 
gangs.’ On March 26 the Baltringcns and the Allgauers began the 
plunder of churches, cloisters and castles,” " And, once more, “ I his 
genera! reign of terror was taken advantage of by the new reli- 
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gionists in Strassbourg for an iconoclastic riot on behalf of the 
Gospel. 1 he insurgent pca.sants also considered themselves so 
deeply versed in the knowledge of the true Gospel that they chal- 
lenged abbots and priests to a public disputation at their head- 
ejuarters, with the nccoinpanying threat to visit with chastisement 
all cloisters that did not send representatives.” 

At the same rime, we learn of cathedrals battered to earth, altars 
and images destroyed, priests’ vestments and books looted and car- 
ried away, sacred images broken c»r decapitated, and baptismal 
f(mts emptied; while grain supplies were plundered, cattle and 
sheep were slain, t illages and cloisters burned, and knights and 
nobles speared to death. 

Amid all this looting and ravaging, a dec[)ly religious spirit con- 
tinued to move the rebels. How the pious emotions of the fighters 
were inflamed will be evident from a speech ot fhomas Munzer, 
otic of the leaders of the revolt: 

. . . Strike, strike, strike! while the iron's hot. Keep your swords 
warm with tlic blood of ryr.ints. It is not possible, while they live, 
tli.ir you siuiuld be freed from the fear of man. One cannot speak 
to you of Govl. while the\' rule over you. Strike, strike, strike! 
while it is still day. God goes before you; do you follow? The 
hisiorv is written in the twenty-fourth chapter of St. Matthew. 
Let not yourself therefore be intimidated, (iod the Lord is with 
vou. It is the Lonl's b.utle not y<iurs; it is you who arc fighting. 
Quit yourselves verily like men. and you will have the Lord for 
vour iielper. W hen Jehosaphar he.ird oicse words, ! ? fell upon the 
ground. Therefore, strike with God's help, who will .strengthen 
you, without fear of man, for the true f.iitii. Amen.’" 

Lvidemly the words took etfect; evidently there were many 
who wished to have the I^ord for their helper. Lven while Munzer 
was speaking, his associate Pfeiffer and his host w'cre in a neighbor- 
ing district, "striking” as the leader had commanded. But perhaps, 
if you had a.skcd them, they would have .said that it was not they 
but ‘‘C»od the Lord * who w.is w ielding the laggot and sword. It 
w;ts "God the Lord’’ that was spreading himself over t^c country, 
robbing, burning, and murdering; storming castles, s.icking clois- 
ters, setting lire to villages, and forcibly enlisting all the inhabitants 
who preferred not to f^eel a spear-point through their vitals. 

As the result of the Social Revolution, no permanent good was 
accomplished— none whatever. 1 he condition of the poor, after the 
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brural suppression of the revolt by torturings, beheadings, maim- 
ings, and blindings, was nor ameliorated; the pre-existing evils still 
existed, although in even more pronounced form. Hut hundreds of 
villages lay in ashes, more than a thousand cloisters and castles 
were cinders and rubble, fields lay unplowed and stripped of farm- 
ing implements and farm animals, and the wives and children of 
an estimated hundred thousand slain peasants had been pauperized. 
And all this, if it was not the outcome of the “Lord’s barrlc,” w'vis 
the fruit of what was called and undoubtedly believed to be the 
“Lord’s battle.” 


Ill 

Even before the dav of the German S»)cial Revolution, rclimous 
warfare had been crackling in Spain. It is not at all strange, in view 
of the long record of human fanaticism, that this strife had been 
aimed at one of the most advanced and cultured peoples of tlie 
age; the Moors had stood at the forefront of I'.uropean civilization 
at a time when most of the nations were barely awakening. Never- 
theless, they had to be clitrunated— and this not becau.se of anv 
pressing material necessity, but because they were infidels; because 
the cause e*f the Almighty w tmld be .served by the destruction of 
infidels. Ferdinanel and Isabella-and particularly Isabcll.t- werc 
motivated not so much by the need or desire for conquest as by .1 
religious frenzy. The facts have been summari/ed by Prescott: 

Isabella may be regarded as the soul of this war. She ctigaged in 
it with the most exalted views, less to actjuirc territory than to re- 
establish the empire of the Cross over the ancient domain of 
Christendom. On this point, .she concentrated all the energies of 
her powerful mind, never sutTcring herself to be diverted by any 
subordinate interest from this one great and gloricnts object.” 

In other words, the war against the .Moors was a fonn of Cru- 
sade, differing little if at all in essential spirit from the Cru.sadcs of 
the Middle Ages. 

As a matter oi fact, the crusading mood is visible throughout 
all this period of Spanish history. It is to be seen in th® ferv'or with 
which Ferdinand and bsabella clamped the Inquisition down upon 
the country, so enabling them to bring those worthy tools, the rack 
and the stake, against any of their subjects who had the unhappi- 
ness to deviate from the faith. And it is to be observed in actual 
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movements, during the sixteenth century, to conduct crusades 
against the ICastern infidel. In a sense, a crusade against the Moris- 
cos (or converted Moors) was launched under the Emperor 
Charles V and his son Philip II. The fonner in 1526 issued an edict 
forbidding the use of Arabic, requiring all Moriscos to learn Cas- 
tilian within three years (but making no provision to teach them), 
prohibiting the use of jMoorish names, dress, or ornaments, invali- 
dating all contracts in Arabic, and ordering the destruction of all 
public and private baths. And in 1 568— forty-nine years before the 
eventual brutal expulsion of the .Mciors— Philip issued a still more 
drastic edict, lie imposed upon the Moriscos the supreme indignity 
of requiring them to surrender their children to lie educated by 
Christian priests; as a result of which a rebellion flared in Granada, 
and was suppressed with the utmost cruelty b” the King, who pro- 
claimed a war of “fire and blood” and gave his army the right to 
supplement their battle for Christendom by plundering on their 
owti account. And as if this were not sufficient inducement to the 
God-loving enthusiasts, he materially increased their pay. 

.'Vs for Philip himsclf--his motives were those of the true Cru- 
sader, the loyal upholder of the faith. The entire record of his 
leadership makes it re.isonablc to accept Roger Bigelow Merri- 
nian’s summary of his motives: 

Philip’s conception of himself as the true head of Christendom 
demanded some striking demonstration of his worthiness to cham- 
pion the cause of the Cross.’" 

Both Charles and Philip, when matters of religion were at issue, 
were without vtny profane regard for the ultini.tte practical welfare 
of their dominions. The fact is that, though both at times were 
moved bv powerful political considcnitions. the State in their 
minds w;ts second in importance to the Church, the Netherlands 
and Spain were of less consequence than Christendom. In the per- 
.sccution and e.xpulsion of the .Moors, as in Ferdinand and Isabella’s 
exclusion of the Jews, the Spanish s<»vcrcigris uprooted an intelli- 
gent, industrious, and capable pccv^'lc without whon; the country 
was incalculably poorer— a people whose loss has been cited by 
historians as a leading c.iusc of the subsequent decline of Spain. 
But they showed no sign at all of ruing the damage. Perhaps 
Charles and Philip, like Ferdinand and Isabella, had no inkling of 
the body blow they were delivering to the country; yet in view 
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of the fanaticism that made them see infidels and heretics as veritable 
devils in human form, it is unlikely that they would have acted 
more sagely even hail some wise preceptor acquainted them with 
all that historians now know. 

Consider, first of all, the case of Charles. Wliat were the objects 
that kept this monarch scurrying from corner to corner of his 
wide-flung domains, fighting to defend the faith, and exh.ivisting 
his own enertries, so that at the atje of hftv-six he retired to a inoti- 
astery, a worn-out old man? One cannot but agree that the epi- 
sodes of his career “make clear how little Spain’s true interests 
were concenied with those ambitions for which she sited her blood 
and wasted her treasure.” 

What benefit did she get from htdding the Nctiterlands, or subju- 
gating Milan? What salvation did she win b\' leading the cause 
of the old ecclesiastical ortlcr in its bitter struggle wiih the Refor- 
mation? . . . those who arc not sure what or where religious truih 
may be, who fix their eyes on the pages of economic history, see 
in these magnificent but vain efforts a mere jtrodigal waste of men 
and money that inevitabl)' brought about tlie ttationa! decline of 
later centuries.*^ 

This, of course, is a modern uttering u modern point of view. 
Charles did not share the twentieth-century unceitaimies as t(» 
religious truth; probably he w'ould have been horrilicil at the sug- 
gestion that he was not a complete master of religious truth. Atul 
as for “the pages of economic history”— those arc the preoccupa- 
tion of a later age; there is no nutre reason to suppose that (Charles 
gave them a thought than to imagine that the North K<»rean in- 
vasion of South Korea or our own counter-invasion were made for 
ecclesiastical purposes. The man who could introduce the Inquisi- 
tion into the Netherlands, at the estimated cost of thirty thousand 
lives and of immense smoldering oppo.sition; tlie man \\ ho could 
provoke deliberate war in Clcrm.'iny, aiming an attack against such 
powerful leaders of the Lutheran cause as John Frederick of Sax- 
ony and Philip oi IIcssc (though he called their crime disobedi- 
ence, and not heresy), was not the man to he governed by mere 
mundane economic considerations. 

But whatever may be said of Cliarlcs, his fanaticism docs not 
strike one as so extreme as that of his son Philip. Some of the wars 
of Philip appear to have been inherited from his father, as we have 
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seen in the ease of the Aloriscos, in which he outdid his predecessor 
in pious savagery. But liis remote and implacable figure, as in- 
human-seeming and remorseless as one of his own Inquisitors, gave 
to his deeds in war and peace the complexion of his own peculiar 
ideas. An often repeared story— that, upon hearing of the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, Philip laughed for the only time in his life- 
may have no more basis in fact than the talc of Nero’s fiddling 
while Rome l)urncd. Vet tliis report is certainly not inconsistent 
with what we knt)W of Philip’s character. It is not inconsistent— 
to rake one minor episode, bur one that floodlights him in a glare 
as of full d.iy— with his nature as revealed in his dealings with the 
French in America. 

Under Jean Ribaulr, a colony of Huguenots had settled at the 
mouth of the Sr. John’s River in Florida. whc*e rhev could hardly 
have been more of a menace to J^hilip than if entrenched in the 
wastes of Baffin Land. 1 rue. the French were in technical violation 
of the Leichrared Bull of Pope Alexander V’^I (the infamous Rod- 
rigo Borgia), who partitioned the work! between the Spaniards 
and Poriugiicsc with a noble disrcg.ird of little matters such as the 
claims of other nations and the rights of the natives. Bvit it is 
(jucstionablc whether the thcorctic.d infraction of Spanish sover- 
eignty was half so important in Philip's mind as that the settlers 
had forsaken the trtic faith. There was for him ito question of “live 
and let live”; he dispatched one Pedro Menendez against the colo- 
nists; and .Mcncnvlcz took their fort and hangcil two hundred and 
thirty of the dissenters. His re.ison, given with unabashed clarity 
in a letter to the King, was that ihe settlers had built the fort 
“without your Majesty’s pennission and . . . .vere scattering their 
odious laitheran doctrines in these provinces.” 

I he spirit of the commander, and infercntially of his sovereign, 
is further illustrated b\' his treatment of some escaped Huguenots 
who had offered to surrender if their lives were spared. Their offer 
was accepted; then they were bound and st.abbed to death. Mencn- 
dez “deeming that to punish them in this manner would be serv- 
ing God, our Lord, and your Maicsty, Hereafter fl yv will leave 
us free to plant the Gospel and enlighten the natives.” 

It may be noted parenthetically that the incident had a sequel, 
when the French adventurer Dominique dc Gorgucs bore down 
upon the Spaniards, and put them all to the sword except for a 
few who were rc.scrvcd for hanging, while the Spanish inscription 
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for their victims, “Not as to Frenchmen, but as to Lutherans,” 
was replaced by a new legend, “Not as to Spaniards, but as to 
Traitors, Robbers, and Murderers.” And thus religious zeal gave 
birtli to blood vengeance. 

However, it is safe to say that no qualm disturbed the serene 
conscience of Philip, To slay heretics was not, to his mind, like 
killing men; it was more like hunting man-earing beasts. I lis out- 
look, through training and inclination and by the precept and ex- 
ample of his age, had been so conditioned that it was no easier for 
him to look upon a dissenter from the faith with reason, mercy, 
or justice than for some modern legislators to regard an alleged 
Communist sympathizer with a clear-secirig compassion. 

The religious incentive, furthermore, is to be seen in his wars 
against the Turks and against the Mohammedans of North Africa, 
no less titan in the Invincible Armada with which he thought to 
conquer Protestant F.ngland (even though, in all these cases, there 
were also the provocations of raids upon Spanish shipping). Hut 
perhaps the most n<itablc example of Philip’s religious w.tr-making 
occurred in the Netherlands. There is no reason to suppose that 
he originally thought he \t'as marching intt) battle; rather, he was 
doing his conscientious best for the faith, which was menaced by 
the recalcitrance of thousands of Roine-defying blasphemers. 
What he was attempting was not war, it w;is nor even persecution; 
it was merely an effort to put down heresy, and bring the guilty 
back into the fold. That the result wovdd be revolution, ami the 
eventual loss of the Netherlands, was probably as far from Philip’s 
mind as was the Amcric,an Revolution and the loss of the c<.)lonies 
from the mind of George 111 when he attempted his own far less 
severe repressions. 

It is evident that Philij>, a Spaniard born and bred, did not under- 
stand the people of the Low Ctmntries; if he had understood them, 
he would not have supptwed that they could be controlled by his 
brutalities. He would not, for example, have appointed the infa- 
mous Duke of Alva, who niarchcd on the Netherlands with a force 
of ten thousand men; nor would he have authorized the establish- 
ment of the “Council of 'I’roubles” of 1567, a tribunal of seven 
which was dominated by its Spanish members, and dealt out execu- 
tions by the wholesale (thus on January 4, 1568, eighty-four per- 
sons were put to death; on February 20 and 21, another hundred 
and eight; and on the followit;g March 15, an additional fifty-five). 
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“If necessary, I will send sixty thousand men to the stake,” Philip 
is reported to have said. Apparently he had not learned that one 
cannot rule ideas with the r<Kl and the faggot. And that was why 
his attitude was uncf)mprornLsing: “Though I should lo.se the 
Netherlands, I will not yield one jot or tittle in matters of the 
Holy Catholic faith.” And that also was why, on February i6, 
1568, he pennitted a prescription which, for sheer monstrous in- 
humanity, may be compared with I litlcr’s attempt to exterminate 
all the Jews of I'.urojie, 

ft is true that the enactment <jf 1 568 was subsequently modified, 
after thousands had fled the country and f>ther thousands had been 
burned, imprisoned, hanged, (jr impoverished; amnesty was granted 
to ail who could {trove they had committed no offense and who 
asked jiardon within a {trescribed period ({tardon for what, one 
is tem{)ted profanely to ask, if they had committed no offense.^). 
But such relative mildness cannot disguise the ferocious original 
intcfti'.,.:. 

One must admit that, as in most revolutions, there were compli- 
cating factors behind the revolt of the Netherlands. A powerful 
ingredient was the vS|janish-iniposed sales tax —a tax of five per cent 
on all real estate, and ten per cent < n all movable property, a tax 
w'hich, tripled .and quadrupled and more than quadrupled in some 
cases before the items reached the consumer, was like a strait- 
jacket around the body of trade. Yet even from the religious point 
of view', the pnjvocation was not exclusively o^ the Spanish side. 
Nor all the Calvinists were models ol propriety^ mity, and sweet 
good-fcllowshi{); there were fanatic.' among them; their {ireaching 
in some cases was wild and inlkimmatory, and ''alculated to stir U{) 
riots. And in those riots, as in the Gcnnan Social Revolution sev- 
eral vlecades before, the special targets w ere the churches, whose 
images and altars were {lulled down and whose painted windows 
and {pictures were smashed. It is un({uesrionabk that this Dutch 
violence w'as in one sense a reaction to Spanish violence, but in 
another and dcc{K-r sense it was the fruit of t!’.e local religious ideas, 
which were op{)oscd to the religious ideas of the it vaders. And 
while the underlying cause of the .. isturbanccs w’as undoubtedly 
the Spanish repression, it would be misleading to seek the explana- 
tion in a single .set of religious views; the explanation, rather, is to 
be found in tw'o sets of religious views, which clashed like lance 
clattering against lance. Txvo groups of believers, each convinced 
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that they were on the side of holiness, each certain that they were 
serving G(xl, stood forth iit liery opposition; and not being sub- 
ject to logical persuasion, they had to call on that impartial judge 
of doctrines, the sword. 1 fad Philip not been an inflexible Catliolic, 
who felt a sacred duty to drive Protestantism from the earth, the 
warfare in the Netherlands would not have occurred; bur had there 
been no Protestants willing to assert their beliefs in the face of 
peril and oppression, there might have been smoKlering iliscontcnr, 
but open conflict would have been unlikely. 

IV 

During the same general period when Philip was clashing with 
the Xethcrlandcrs, a scries of wars of rcligioti was being wagcil in 
France. \\’hilc necessarily different in ilerail, these were similar in 
mood and spirit to the persecutions in the Low Countries. 'Lluis 
the Edict of Compiegrne of July ^4, though it preceded the 
savage repressions of Pliilip and tlie Duke of Alva by about a 
decade, was true to the principles of those gallant champions of 
the faith. Its authors, like the Spanish sovereign, did not favor 
halfway measures; the penalty <*f tle.uh. aiul nothing less, w as to 
be inflicted on anyone who in public or in private embraced any 
creed other than orthodox Catholicism. I'hc document, as is usu.il 
with such offerings, .was the work of confident coilabtirators of 
the .Most High; the preamble mentions “us alone who have re- 
ceived from the hand of (jod the administration of the public 
affairs of the realm.” 

This edict, however, was apparently not deemed severe enough. 
In November, 1559, a new enactment not only ordered the death 
of all w'ho went to Protestant a.sscmblics, but prescribed that their 
houses should be pulled down, ami never rebuilt. Under pain of 
the same dire penalties, all persons who knew* of Protestant gather- 
ings might be called upon to tc.stify; but tattling w.as not to go un- 
rewarded; for betraying his coreligionists the informer was to 
be pardoned and given five hundred livres. In Paris meantime the 
contniissaires des quartiers were to conduct house searches; 
throughout the country, cures and vicars were to excommunicate 
all who knew of Protestant activities without rcjiorring them; 
while in Lorraine images of the Virgin w'cre set up at street cor- 
ners, and those who did not kneel and bow w^erc arrested. 
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It is an indication of the passion of tlic times that, in response to 
these and other measures of repression, the Protestants assassinated 
Alinard, vice-president of the Cirand Chamber of the Parlemcnt 
of France. And an incident of the year 1562 further suggests the 
spirit of rlie day. On March i tlie Oukc of Guise was passing 
through tlie city of Vascy; and in a barn on the outskirts he saw 
a Huguenot congregation at worship. W hether they committed 
any overt act of [irovocation is not known; but it is known that, 
at the sight of the sacrilegious spectacle, the nobleman and his 
followers fell upon the Huguenots, and ended their day’s worship 
of God by sending them to meet their God. 

As in Sjiain and indeed everyw here in contemporary Europe, 
the religious moti\e was interwoven ^virh the political. For men 
had not yet conceived the idea of the separati tess of Church and 
State, nor did it apparently occur to them that a blow at the doc- 
trines of the former was not necessarily a stroke against the laws 
and security tA the latter. And because religious and political be- 
liefs formed part of a single Ixnly of ideas, religious war was the 
stepping-stone to political war; “the issue of religion raised by the 
Huguenots,’’ tes one historian purs it, “merged imperceptibly into 
thar of the political I luguenots, who not only wanted to alter the 
foundations of belief, but to change the institutional order of 
things, and who used the religious opposition as a means to attack 
the authority of the crowm. . . 

But for manv' vxars the aims of the various ' Vi'cs of Huguenots 
were not fused; it required a supreme .ict of rel igious persecution 
to unite the various forces. I'.ven when, on September 25, 1568, an 
edict proscribed the reformed faith, exiled tne pastors, and de- 
barred Protestants from juiblic ollice and the universities, the op- 
pressed groups did not form one great unified organization. But 
the thunderclap of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, in August, 
1572, when an unknown number of thousands of 1 luguenots were 
killed in Paris and in the provinces, consolid.itcd the divergent 
groups and made them one in the ensuing Fourth Civil A\’ar. 

The massacre itself, though it. supporting can., vs cannot be 
traced to any one individual, has been attributed mainly to the 
machinations of the French Queen, Catherine dc Aledici. It is 
known that she attempted the murder of Admiral Coligny, the 
Protestant leader; and it is also knowm that the attempt f.iiled. It 
may therefore be rrue, as James W’estfall Thompson contends, that 
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the miscarriage of her plot “made Catherine frantic with mingled 
rage and fear lest the Huguenots concentrated in Paris should rise 
in reprisal.” In any case, it is generally agreed that the in;issacre 
was not premeditated; but the fact that it could occur at ail is 
testimony to more than tlic terror and fury of a single distracted 
woman’s mind; if is proof of even more than the political enmities 
and personal grudges that are known to have played a part, as in 
the desire of the Guises to avenge themselves on Coligny; it is 
evidence of something more than ruffianism and a bloodthirsty 
frenzy in the mob, though all these elements were manifestly pres- 
ent. Above all, it reveals bigotry of such proportions that human 
life was deemed of little importance by comparison with religious 
conformity; except for this, it would hardly have been possible for 
the Pope to raise a Te Deum to heaven, and would likewise have 
been impossible to find crowds of Catholics who would stab and 
bludgeon Protestants to death. The spirit of the rabble may be 
compared to that of a lynching mob in our old-time St>uth: the 
victim’s supposed guilt is subordinate to the fact that he is a 
Negro: were he a white man, he would be left to the civil authori- 
ties; and were no racial hatred and prejudice rampant in the coun- 
try, no lynching would be conceivable. In tlie same way, had no 
religious hatred or prejudice prevailed in sixteenth-century France, 
no massacre of St. Bartholomew could have occurred despite al! 
the pressures of politics and ruffianism. 

It is true that .is the wars proceeded, men began to losic .siglit 
of the issue of religion— which is not inconsistent with the experi- 
ence of many war-makers, whose original aim.s, whether of hl)- 
erating foreign lands or of safeguarding democracy at home, have 
often been lost in more general motives as the conflict raged on. 
In the later days of the civil wars, a political feud between the 
rival houses of Guise and Montmorency tended to take the fore- 
ground. “ILach party counted not only upon paying its debts, 
which were enormous, but in establishing the power of its house 
more permanently than ever for the future.” And the rivals of 
the crown meanwhile “fattened on w'ar, for peace deprived them 
of their authority, their power, and their partisans.” Thus they 
were a predatory force-, living parasitically by means of the sword, 
and engaging in combats no more related to the po[?«lar w'ill or 
welfare than the transactions of highwaymen. It is significant that 
the Duke of Guise, in these struggles, had recourse to Walloon and 
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German mercenaries— which docs not indicate any excess of en- 
thusiasm among native fighters. And tlie effects of the warfare upon 
the native peasant soldiers are likewise of interest; 

Tlie protracted wars by economically ruining and morally de- 
bauching this class had generated a breed of men who sprang from 
the soil Tike the dragon's teeth of Greek fable, men who by obser- 
vation and practice were used to the matchlock and the sword, bru- 
talized by oppression, long made desperate by burdensome taxes 
and the wrong of w’ar.^‘ 

Thus, by its warping, thwarting effects upon men’s minds, war 
once more generated a brood of evils for the future. It is safe to 
say that the zealots who piously set out to protect the faith against 
the heretic, and thereby brought on the succession of religious 
w'ar.s, did not foresee the desperate and debased peasant fighters 
that w'cre to fill the country like an affliction. 

Ilf' sixteenth century, the great epoch of the French re- 
ligious wars closes. But as late as 1703, following the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes (rescinded by Louis XIV in 1685), a flare- 
up of religiotis strtiggles occurred in the Cevennes, w’here Hugue- 
nots known as Camisards battled ^he royal armies, with such 
success that the government had to come to terms with them and 
even grant them pardons. 

But by the eighteenth century, wars for the sake of religion were 
becoming uncommon; and in the seventeenth the religious battle- 
fields were mainlv outside France, 

V 

The most conspicuous flare-up on the Continent during the 
seventeeth century' was the Thirty \ ears’ \\’ar (1618-48), one of 
the most deva.stating of all the prc-Napolconic conflicts. Reminding 
us of the Hundred" Years’ ^Var of several centuries before, it was 
something close to a general European conu.’st, in which armies 
of Germans, Frenchmen, Spaniard-s, Sw’cdes, and mercenaries from 
various lands marched and counte, narched. Like most religious 
struggles, it was not fought over the issue of religion exclusively'; 
and as in the wars of the Catholics and Huguenots in France, the 
combatants tended gradually to lose sight of religion amid political 
clashes and ambitions*, w'hilc terrorism and brutality'’ became so 
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general as to cause a ifccline in German culture, a marked drop 
in the German population, and an economic prastration whose 
marks were not erased in a century. Nothing could be jnore certain 
than that no thought of the hounJkvs misery, destitution, and 
bloodshed of the Thirty \ cars’ W ar troubled the minds of those 
who. intent upon religious rights and differences, precipitated the 
conflict. 

Perhaps more than any other individual, the royal Jesuit Ferdi- 
nand of Styria (later known as I'.mpcror Ferdinand II) was 
responsible for the outbreak. T'he opinion has been expressed that 
“Few men so honest, pious and consistent have brouglu upon tlic 
world so great an avalanche of misery or have ensurcil for the 
intellect of a pe(j|ilc so long a period of rheological constraint.” 
But whether or not Ferdinand was honest and pious, it is c\ idem 
that he was bigoted, according to the most a[>proved standards of 
his times; he shared the gciteral hatred of the orthodi'x against 
Protestants, and let that hatred provide the mainspring of his ac 
tions. llis idea was to abolish heresy entirely; and he seems to have 
favored no middle course in his persecuting methods, which extir- 
pated the dissenters first in Styria, later in Bohemia, and tlictt 
throughout the Austrian F.mpire. This process of csra!)!ishlng Jesuit 
supremacy, to be sure, required time; it had begun so far back as 
159S, and pne may therefore say that the .seeds of the riurrv 
Years’ W ar had bceo sowed that far in advance, and had been 
nourished and w.atered during all the interval by assiduous gar- 
deners. The plants began to Itcar fruit when, after tlic Protestant 
church at Klostergrab had been torn down and Protestant preach- 
ers at Braunau arrested, the news came that the crus.tding Ferdi- 
nand had been made King, and w:is sltortly to be crowned 
Emperor. Tlien, by a celebrated act of violence, the Pnttestants of 
Bohemia registered their protest at a stormy meeting; two (Catho- 
lic ministers, prominently as.sociatcd with the repressions, were 
thrown out of a ca.stlc window along with a private secretary 
(although, miraculously, they cscapcvl death). Thus, by an overt 
act of defiance, tne Protestants initiated the rebellion that brouglit 
on the Thirty Years’ War, at a time when calmer councils and 
clear-headed negotiation might still have found a solution. 

It is the view of at least one authority that the passions of the 
rulers rather than the antagonisms of the people arc to be blamed 
f<»r the conflict; 
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1 here is every reason to believe that if Germany had possessed 
anything like a popular representation its voice would have spoken 
in favor of some kind of compromise. I'licre is no trace of mutual 
hostility between the populations of the Catholic and Protestant 
districts apart frmii their rulers,*'"* 

As in most wars, however, the pef»ple had little opportunity to 
make their feelings known. And by the time the strife was sputter- 
ing fast and hot, it was not easy to determine just what anyone 
had thought <jr intended. I hat the original seed was a religious one 
is, as we have seen, uiKjuestionahle; hut once the disturbance had 
become wiilesjircad. the way was open for a multitude of forces 
unrelated to the initial incentive. It was only to be expected that 
the lust for material jiosscssions, tlie greed for power, the envy 
and rivalry of monarcliial and territorial ainl ’tions, should come 
crowding to claim their share. 

A'! r!.. j'-rinces and statesmen who came successively to partici- 
pate in the l liiriy dears’ War wished to augment their power by 
triumph. This is true of I'erdinand 11 and Maximilian of Bavaria; of 
Lruiis \ni, auvi Itis minister ('arelinal Richelieu; of Gustavus 
.Adolphus and (^xenstiern. I laving once drawn the sword, the ques- 
tion was the same with all -incre.ise of territory and people. . . .*** 

Over all the leaders alike, even those whose religious convictions 
were siucerest. the conquering traditions of centuries wove their 
persuasion. And the thought <if conquc.sr, jjower, and glory was 
planted so decplv that it recjuired little more i': n a few' sword- 
.strokes to convert a conllicf for the salvation of religion into a 
life-or-death iluel for personal or national int1’..ence or aggrandize- 
ment. 

One of the signilicant results of the 'riiirty A'car.s’ War, though 
one furhaps little noted at the time, is ro be .seen in the award to 
Prance of Upper and Lower .Vlsace. Phis acquisition may have 
secmeil nattiral enough to the ob.servcrs of the day, all the more so 
as Prance hail alrcavly entered .Alsace and Loriainc in the time of 
the I'mperor Charles \\ less th.in a century before And it may 
have seemed a pri/.e vine to I’ranet tor her participation in the 
'Phirty >'cars’ War, in accordance with the principles by which 
provinces and countries had long been doled among princes like 
chips in a card game. Anv onlooker, howev er astute, w'oiild have 
had to be endowed with more than human wisdom to have had an 
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inkling of future disturbances; the Franco- Prussian War of more 
than two centuries later, the much more dire catastrophe of the 
First World W ar, and the cataclysm of the Second World War. 
Yet the ps)'chological currents stirred up by the Treaty of West- 
phalia in 1648 w'cre to flow throughout succeeding generations; a 
blow had been struck at the amour frropre of the German people; 
and though the results were nor immediately evident, they were to 
become plain enough when ensuing events had developed a clear 
national feeling, and when the passion of patriotism arose in a wave 
that the peace-makers of 164S could little have envisaged. 


VI 

Even before the I'reaty of V\’^cstphalia, another in the great 
series of wars of religion had erupted in England. Unlike most of 
the religious disturbances, the Puritan Revolt was not a struccL 
between Catholic and Protestant. But like most of tiic upheavals, 
it was nor wholly religious in origin; political and economic moti\ es 
were conspicuous and in some ways predominate in the long con- 
flict between the King and Parliament, which h.td not begun with 
the reign of Charles 1 . And personal excitations and hostilities, and 
above all the autocratic beliefs of Charles, were pn^’ninenr factors 
behind the uprising. In one sense, we have here the clash of tw o 
religious doctrines: the convictions of the rebels had come into 
conflict with the creed bequeathed to the King by his farlicr 
James I, that his power had come to him from God, and that he 
ow'ed responsibility to God alone. This faith was transferred into 
action during the eleven years (1629-40) in which he rtiled with- 
out Parliament; and it was subsequently manifest in his defiance of 
the legislative body, when in the company of hundreds of armed 
retainers he forced his way into Westminster I fall and demanded 
(unsuccessfully) the surrender of five leading members on a charge 
of high treason. The presumption is that, except for his instilled 
views as to divine prerogatives, along with his ow n supreme confi- 
dence in the righteousness of his rule, he would have given less 
incitement to Parliament, and might have reached a working ar- 
rangement that would have averted the civil war altogether. 

The most divergent views have been expressed as to the Great 
Rebellion. On the one hand, wc observe an attempt to minimi/c 
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rhc influence of religion, as in the following from a biography of 
Cromwell: 

We shall find overwhelming evidence that the Civ’il War led by 
Cromwell in England w as very much akin to the religious w'ars of 
Germany and France; for all alike they were only in a small degree 
matters of theology aiul fervent religious faith, being rather politi- 
cal manipulations, craftily managed by worldly men who found 
a religious dogma just as convenient a banner of war as the Cru- 
saders had found the Cross.-’' 

At the opposite extreme from this estimate, with its rather ques- 
tionable historical side-aj)praLsals, we find the opinion of another 
writer that “If ever there was in this world a revolution wdth ideas 
as well as interests, w'ith principle and not egotism for its main- 
spring, it W'as this.” The same commentator elsew'^here evaluates 
the moral force behind rhc revolutionaries; 

Cab’’')'. exalted 'ts votaries to a j>itch of heroic moral energy 
that has never been surjiassed; and men who were bound to suppose 
themselves ntoving in chains inexorably riveted, along a track or- 
dained by a despotic and unseen Will before time began, have yet 
exhibited an active courage, a resolute endurance, a cheerful self- 
restraint, an exulting self-sacrifice, that men count .among the high- 
est glories of the human coascicnce.-’ 

An example of this sort of moral force occurred at the time of 
the King’s belligerent intrusion into the House of Commons, when 
he had adv.tnccd as far as rhc Spt,i’.,er’s chait c'. 1 demanded sur- 
render of the five allegedly treasonable members. Defying the 
royal authority, at what might have been the cost of his neck had 
Charles cvcnttially j'rcdctminatcd. Speaker William Lenthall made 
the often-quoted retort: “I have neither eyes to see, nor tongue to 
speak, in this place but as the 1 Iou.se is plea.sed to direct me, whose 
servant 1 am.” 

An equal moral force w.^s required a little kiter. In an incident 
generally regarded as marking the start of the civil war, the King 
demanded admittance into the port of 1 lull, which would provide 
him a channel for arms and troop ^rom the Continent. Tlie gov- 
ernor’s response was to shut the gates and draw up the bridge— for 
which he was pronounced a traitor and would probably have gone 
to the block had Charles been able to put hands upon him. 

Despite the views of those who see in the conflict nothing more 
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than the tiiachinarions of cconoinic-mijuled men, and despite the 
color lent to this position by Parliament’s resistance to the sover- 
eign’s money-raising programs, the era was one in which religious 
beliefs were frequently put ahead of economics. I'liis was evident so 
far back as 1604, when James I, in pursuance of his belief in Divine 
Right, ordered the Puritan ministers to conform or be harried <iur 
of the land— wirli the c(uiscqiiencc that three Immlrcd pastors gave 
up their livings. In any case, the s[>ark that gave rise to the Cirear 
Rebellion was a religious one, and cotilii nor have taken lire in an 
age with a less fervent set of religious beliefs. U'e (tf todav wouKi 
find it dilHeiilt to imagine a war arising over the tjtutsrion of a 
prayer book; yet when Charles in 1637 trieil to impose the An- 
glican Prayer-Book upott the Sc(»ts, revolutiem began to crackle 
throughout Sc<^tland. annies began to take the field, and earl)- in 
1638 almost the entire country expressed its wrath in the bristlintr 
words of the celebrated Xarional Covenant, which denounced tliv 
doctrines and practices of Rome with a |iarrisan /cal rivaling the 
most fiery condemnations of Rome ir.self. f'hereafter. with an arni\ 
of Scots moving toward the border, war bctw'een I'liglaml and lier 
northern neighbor seemed certain; and it was the dcmamls of thi-^ 
war that contpclled the King to call upoit the people for help, 
forced the summoning of the Slu>rt Parliainetit and hirer of the 
Long Parliament, and brought oti the first sr.ige of .he Revolution 
which was to cost F.rurland years <tf turmoil, and eventually would 
cost the King his head. 

It WMs not unnatural that the leader who c;tme to power in such 
an age, and who led the relicllion ami in rime supplanted the King, 
should be a man of firm religious con\ lotions. I hc sincerity of 
Cromwell has been (picstioned bv some critics; bur others have 
pointed nut that the charge of hypocrisy is based iqion a miscon- 
ception, which tends to transplant the views of our own age into 
the seventeenth century'. To (Jrtmnvcll, as tf) millions of his cou- 
tcmpf)rarics, religion was of supreme impf>rrancc; both the Oh! I cs- 
t.iment and the .\'ew were the Revealed W’ord, the Truth as uttered 
by the mouth of God; he l)clicvcd devoutly in the right of the 
individual to fight for his own interpretation of the Scriptures; anil 
consc()ucnfly he .saw the strife in which he wa.s engaged as a sort 
of Holy W’ar. With the irony by which rival claimants often em- 
brace similar claims, he was no less convinced than w'as C^harlcs of 
divine leadership; and his victories and almost unparalleled rise 
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were therefore tiikeji hy him as manifestations of heavenly guid- 
ance, In his ordinary speech, he showed hLs religious background 
by his readiness to utter biblical phrases; and in his daily life~if 
we can leave out of account the cxcc'sscs in Ireland— he was on the 
whole teniperatc, niercitul, and restrained in his conduct. 

We cannot, however, lea\e out of account the excesses in Ire- 
land, which show ht)\t the passions of war may warp and trans- 
form the most pious advetuurcr. I.vcn (.’roinwcH’s apologists must 
adnut that here is a bhjt upon his career; and if his tactics differed 
in any essential from tht)se of lill)' and other marauding captains 
in the long war which had just closed in kurope, that fact was little 
cvidetxr to his Irish \iciinis. C'romuell himself was at no pains to 
conceal his actions; indeed, we are told of tlicm in his own quaint 
language, in a way that emphasi/es not only r'^e physical details 
bur the psychology behind them. Before embarking in August, 
1649, he “did cxp<mnd some places of Scripture excellently well”; 
and luivuig reached Ireland, he advanced northward to Droghega, 
where some encounters f)ccurrcd anvl the enemy general Aston was 
driv en to a palisaded height, aitd there persuaded to surrender. As 
a reward, Cromwell ordered Aston’s men all slain; after which, as 
he tells us, “Being in the hear of action, 1 forbade them to spare 
any that were in arms in the town; and I think that night they put 
to the swt»rd about two thousand men.’’ About eighty found refuge 
in the church steeple; at which (Iromwell ordered the structure to 
be set alirc. u ith the result that thirty tlicd in the heat of the flames 
and the other fifty w ere slain with eold steel. \ . "ions other san- 
guinary exploits followed, incliuling ’■he delibcrat<. slaughter of all 
officers that could be found, and the knocking on the head of all 
friars but two (those two being subsequently killed). ‘‘The enemy 
was about three thousarul strong in the town.” reports the com- 
mander. “I believe we put to the sword the whole number of the 
defendants. I do nor think thirty t)f the number e>capcd with their 
lives.” 

Being a con-scienrious man, (Iromwell fell th.it such tactics re- 
quired an excuse. “I am persuaded,’’ he explains. “t.\at this is a 
lightcous jiulgmcnt of God upon i .esc barbarous wretches, who 
have imbued their hands with so much innocent blood; and that 
it will tend to prevent the effusion of blood in the future.’ Besides, 
it was not really Cromwell who was responsible; he had deferred 
to one greater and wiser than he. “.And now give me leave to say 
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how if comes to pass that this work is WTOUght. ft was set upon 
some of our hearts, that a great thing should be done, not by power 
or might, but by the spirit of God. And is it not so, clearly? Thar 
which caused your men to stonn so courageously, it was the spirit 
of God. . . . And therefore it is good that God alone have all the 
glory.” 

Here we have the speech of the typical self-righteous, passionate, 
prejudiced, and ignorant man. Cromwell was perhaps not far dif- 
ferent in his misunderstanding of the Irish than was the Duke of 
Alva in his misunderstanding of the Netherlands, or than numerous 
European vicero)'s have l)ecn in their misunderstanding of varifius 
colonics in Asia, Africa, and America, nie difficulties between the 
English and Irish were generations old; the latter had (though 
Cromwell seemingly did not realize it) well- justified grievances dat- 
ing back to the time of Elizabeth. An outgrowth of the long-standing 
strife and the long-smoldering sense of wrong had been an uprisin-,; 
in 1641 again.st the English colonists, accompanied on both sides by 
bloody outrages, in which an unknown number of thousands died. 
And this was apparently what Cromwell had in mind when he 
spoke of a ‘‘righteous judgment of God,” although here he reminds 
us of the savage who thinks it justifiable to avenge a crime In' 
slaying the ofTendcr’s innocent brother. W'as it possible that he 
supposed that any great number of the cul[)rits of eight years' 
before ■were among-thosc that died at the sword-poitir nr peri.shed 
in the flames at Droghega? In any case, the strife between the 
English and Irish had filled Cromwell with a prejudice as profound 
as his ignorance; and this was one element behind the massacre at 
Dn»ghega. 

Another clement was the antagonism between Catholics and 
Protestants. We must remember that Cromwell lived in an age 
■w'hich w'as still raw and sore from the wounds dealt in the name ot 
religion in the Thirty Years’ W'ar, an age which still preserved the 
rankling memory of religious conflict in Erance and the Nether- 
lands of the preceding century, an age in which religious flare-ups 
had recently occurred in Ireland itself, when the Ulster upheaval «»f 
1641 had led to a virtual blood feud between the l^rotcstants anil 
their rivals of the Church of Rome, lltough Cromwell had pre- 
viously sallied forth in the name of religion, not until hLs arrival in 
Ireland had he touched the sensitive nerve of the Protestant-Catho- 
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lie rivalry; and not until then, accordingly, had the frenzy of the 
fanatic replaced his relatively humane earlier attitude. 

The strong religious ingredient in Cromwell’s Irish policy is 
shown by his response in January, 1650, to a manifesto issued by 
the Catholic prelates at Clonmacnoisc. “I shall not, where I have 
power, and the Lord is pleased to bless me, suffer the exercise of 
the Mass. . . . As for the people, what thoughts in the matter of 
religion they have in their own breasts, I cannot reach; but shall 
think it my duty, if they walk honestly and peaceably, not to cause 
them to suffer in the least for the same.” In other words, the Catho- 
lics could think as they wLshed, but must not carry out the rites of 
their religion! It was this sort of contradictory thinking that was 
behind the severe suppressions and confiscations in Ireland, no less 
than behind the attempted justification of the on* rage at Droghega. 

And yet except for the Irish episode— in other words, except 
when religious and international excitations have turned reason to 
fanaticism- -Cromwell on the whole, as already pointed out, con- 
ducted himself well. He has been commended for establishing the 
principle that an army should pay for whatever it takes in the 
country it traverses-a memorable advance in military morality, 
however far the world may still be .rom honoring this doctrine. 
And in the formation of his army, he followed principles that are 
noteworthy in the highest degree. Realizing the importance of 
morale, he did his best to obtain men of sober life and strong 
convictions. “I had rather have a plain russct-cv.ired captain that 
knows what he fights for and loves what he kno\\^. than what you 
call a gentleman and is nothing else.” And so in recruiting his 
celebrated and victorious Ironsides, he would take shipwrights, car- 
penters, and stevedores side by side with country’ gentlemen; social 
lines meant nothing to him, though religious lines did count; his 
followers must be “godly” men, and his officers must take the 
Covenant. From a miscellaneous group, at first unorganized, un- 
trained, undisciplined, riding on cart-horses and defending them- 
selves with fowling-pieces, he welded together the force that put 
the Cav'aliers to rout and established him as a virtual uncrowned 
king. And the all-important factor in that force was the spirit 
behind the men. 

Yet if one looks closely one will see that CromwcU’s anny, which 
was outstanding in its day and which the eminent French general 
Turenne pronounced to be the finest on earth, did not find in the 
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fighting mood a sufficient spur to the fighters. Even the volunteers, 
fervid and fanatic though many of them might be, were presumably 
nor immune to the lure of regular pay, particularly as the social 
disorders of the times had thrown many out of work. But the 
volunteers, despite all inducements that could be baited bcfoiv. 
willing eyes, were not numerous enough for the needs of the 
Roundheads. The strong arm, as we shall sec in a later chapter, 
had to exert itself to obtain men for the Oomwellian armies -arui 
this although the number of combatants on both sides was never 
more than about two and a half per cent of the population. Anil so, 
even if the war would seem to involve more of a spontancotis 
popular movement than most confficts, the will to peace predomi- 
nated over the incentive to fight. As John Buchan sumniari/.es tlu- 
case; “The ordinaty citi/en w;ls apathetic and desired only to lie 
left in peace; his sympathies may have inclined slightly to the side 
of the king or of parliament, but he was ttot prepared to bestir 
himself for cither. At first not even half the gentry were in arms, 
and to the end the laborer only fought when be was constraincil 
bv his betters. The struggle from first to last was waged by two 
small but resolute niitioritics.” ““ 



Chapter 20 

The France of Louis XIV 


I he spiirliling foiinrains ami giUlciI courts, rhe mirrors and ornate 
carvings and sil\er furniture of \ crsailles were once a stage setting 
for the uu)dern King of Kings. Although nor a figure of outstand- 
ing intellect, nor gifted with genius in any observable direction, 
Louis XI\' has somehow held the imagination not only of his own 
times bur of later generations as the model monarch. This may be 
owing in part t«i the non-political accomplishments of his reign— 
the literature and art, the nascent science; but probably it was 
more l.tigeiy becaust of the pose and pomp, the glitter and display, 
the ceremonial trappings, and the dignity and authority of the 
monarch, lo a considerable extent also it sprang from the wars 
wagcil by Loui.s, wars in which he fulfilled the sovereign's tradi- 
tional battling role and covered himsvif and France with that im- 
p.ilpablc mantle known as glor\'. even while incidentally he paved 
rhe way for the decline of France and the horror of the Revolution. 

It is impossible to consider Louis as an isolated phenomenon. He 
was the jtrotiucr of a long historical developmcn the representa- 
ti\c fruit of a tree that grew an abundant crop. 1 1 -; peculiar posi- 
tion and the particular ittfluence he w iv.lded in peace and war arc to 
be explained by the existence of two intcrw ovei. sets of ideas, both 
of them with a far-rcaching background, I hc first has to do with 
rhe king's rclatitm to his territory and people; the second, extending 
beyond the territory aiul people bur also involving them, is con- 
cerned W’ith his personal connection with God. Let us therefore 
ct'itsidcr these two .'■ets of ideas. 

The twcnticth-ccntury conceprittn of a luler, derived largely 
from the c.'camplc of democratic srate.s, is of a man t* whom au- 
thority has been elelegated so that he may act as an exalted public 
-serv^ant for the jtublic benefit. I he scvcntccnth-ccntury conception, 
however, as applied to the C(»nrincntal monarchies, was something 
far different. The king was not a representative of the people; he 
was a representative of him.sclf, and of his own royal house. Being 
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a descendant of the feudal lord, and in fact a sort of feudal lord 
magnified, he was not merely the sheepdog of his domains, nor even 
the shepherd; he was the proprietor; he owned all the territory, its 
inhabitants were his virtual vassals, and so far as his eye could 
range or his voice be heard, he was absolute master. “LVMf e'est 
mop’ ('‘I am the State”), was literally his creed. Knowing nothing 
t>f the people’s governments of democratic lands, he represented 
the dynastic government; his right of succession came to hint as a 
member of a dynasty; and it might be legitimate for him to send 
his son or gr:ind.son across seas or mountains to rule countries 
whose people spoke a different language and whose traditions had 
litrlc in common with his own. Thus we find such anomalies as a 
Dutch king reigning in England, and the offspring of the French 
Bourbons accepting the throne of Spain; in such cases the interests, 
rights, and desires of the people were not even considered, and the 
people themselves bowed to the prevalent notion that they had no 
rights. 

But though the populace was acquiescent, the laws of dvnasiic 
succession were not alw'ays worked out clearly or beyond cavil, 
on the contrar^^ wx find constant intrigues and anned confiicts 
resulting from the aim of this prince or that to scat his .son or 
nephew on the throne of that land or the other. The consc(]ucivcc 
in w'arfarc is sfiown in the very*' names of sonic of the stnjggles: the 
W'ar of the .^ustriarv Succession, the War of the Polish Succession, 
the War of the Bavarian Succession, and the like. It would be an 
undue simplification to suggest that dynastic causes were the only 
ones behind any' of these conflicts; but the peculiar and sometimes 
predatory ideas regarding royal succession did play' a conspicuous 
part, and gave a pretext and incentive for many contests that might 
not otherwise have occurred. .A.nd this was particularly' true, as we 
shall see, of some of the wars of Louis XIV^. 

As if the doctrine of dynastic rights wxre not a .sufficient goad 
to strife, the French monarch was prey to an even older autocratic 
idea. W'e have seen that kings as far back as ancient Egypt liked 
to look upon themselves as holding a special commission from Citnl, 
or even as behi^ God. Tliis assumption, so far as the king-con- 
trolled records permit us to sec, was generally accepted by the peo- 
ple (at least, by those w'ho wished to survive); and many an 
Alexander was actually worshipped as a god. f lowevcr, owing in 
part to the influence of Chiistianity, the idea of the god-rulcr had 
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gone our of vogue in more recent times, though this was not quite 
true of the conception of divine authority. In view of the strug- 
gling rebirth of rational thought, the doctrine could not be ac- 
cepted by the seventeenth century in its crude earlier form; it had 
to be restated and re-emphasized, and this was done early in the 
reign of Louis XIV by the trench Bishop Bossuet, who but fol- 
lowed the trend observable for some time in various Luropcan 
countries including the England of James I. 

Bossuet believed that, of all forms of government, monarchy 
was the most usual and the most ancient, therefore the most natural; 
it was similar to the rule of a father in the family, and should be 
hereditary in the same way. The position of the king was sacred, 
since the priests of the Church had anointed him at the time of 
his coronation; his power was absolute, and he s as accountable in 
its e.xcrcise to God alone. And while he did indeed have duties 
toward rhe people, their only recourse in case of misgovernment 
was to pray to Ciod. It is not hard to detect a certain inconsistency 
in the argument of Bossuet, who wished the king to be regarded as 
a father, and at the same rime wanted him to be considered super- 
human, the source of greater wisdom than all other men, the mortal 
image of immortal God, and so by his very nature beyond criticism. 

Though this creed of divine right may have been convincing to 
many Frenchmen, the censorship imposed by tlic God-appointed 
monarch made it a little difficult for the views of the irreverent to 
become known. Certainly, France dur'nj the reigi: .j.' !.ouis XIV was 
enacting a role of great power no Ic^s than of lavish lisplay— which 
might have sufficed to persuade thousands of the monarch’s heaven- 
given place. Louis himself, in his soberer moods, may have won- 
dered why, if Providence had especially designed him for kingship, 
it had played the mean trick of making him short of stature, so that 
he had to wear high red heels in order to look imptising. But per- 
haps he never entertained such a crude doubt. No profane ques- 
tions, certainly, deterred him from making his symbol the sun, and 
so identifying himself with the source of light, a little in the fashion 
of an Assyrian or an Incan empcroi \nd whether oi not in his 
secret heart he believed in a divine absolutism, he acted as if he 
did believe in it utterly; he managed the national affairs and 
plunged into wars as if in pursuit of a self-apotheosis. And thus he 
nor only altered the destiny of France; he set a precedent to be 
followed by other tnonarchs, and one in which the people of 
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Europe were to acquiesce until rhe rude awakening of the Revo- 
lution. 


II 

But if Louis’ inspiration was from God, it was not God of the 
type envisaged by Christ or Sr. Francis; rather, his deity w'as of 
the .Machiavellian variety. Its first principle was expediency; it had 
no objection to feigning, lying, and grasping. VV'e therefore have 
the spectacle of a man who claims to be CJod-appointed, and dis- 
cards in practice all the ethics commonly associated with God. Nor 
that he would n«>t probaltly have fought even without the justifying 
God-idea; rhe military traditions of centuries would still itavc 
swayed him; bur the thought of a responsibility limited to heaven 
alone could not help making him irresponsible when it came to 
hatching pretexts for conflict. 

I'hese pretexts, though nufStly of a gauzy rrans{)arcncy. weri 
various and ingenious. One was the doctrine that every stale had 
its “natur.1l boundaries,” and that those of France were the Pvie.- 
nces, the Alps, the Rhine, and the ocean (even though <]uitc a hii 
of this va.st territory had l)cen occupied for centuries bv non- 
Frenchmen). But this claim w;is so rickety that it rctjuircd Ixdsur- 
ing. Not the least far-fetched of the supporting arguments w.i'. the 
legalistic plea that underlay the War of Devolution (i667-f>iS). In 
the inheritance of private propertv- in rhe Netherlands, the custom 
of “devolution” had prevailed: if a man had children by suc- 
cessive marriages, the offspring of the first union would be his sole 
heirs. With none but the flimsiest b;isls in law <»r logic, Louis aj)- 
plicd this principle to the dyn.xstic state; he held that his wife .Maria 
'I'hercsa, eldest daughter of Philip IV of Spain, should take prece- 
dence over Charles II, Philip’s son by a subsequent marriage, a 
weakling Spanish king crowned in And since Philip had 

claimed rhe Belgian Nerherlamls, this rcgitin was the property of 
Philip's daughter .Maria Theresa, anti therefore bcloogctl to .Maria 
Theresa’s husband Louis. 'IVuly, Gt>d wt>rks in wondrtnis ways 
his marvels to perform! 

Had it not licen for the idea of the dynastic .stare, this prepos- 
tcrons rissue of prctcn.se would have been imptjssibic. But to a ( jod- 
appointed leader all fabrications w'erc [Kraiittcd. 

After a second stroke of aggression— the Dutch War which he 
declared in 1672 for reasons evidently connected in part with trade 
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and politics— I .ouis concocted another legalistic exense for extend- 
ing his domains. C^lainiing tliat sonic of the concjucrcd territory had 
feudal rigltts over various towns and districts, he established so- 
called Cdianibcrs of Reunion,” courts of puppet judges who de- 
cided that Louis had rights of sovereignty over twenty important 
towns of the I loly Roman iMupirc, including Luxembourg and 
Strasbourg. Providentially, the army was ready at the opportune 
moment to put these judicial decisions int<j effect. 

Louis’ expansive program, despite all his sleek justifications, natu- 
rally alarmed those parts of Lurope that did not feel God- 
appointed to be digested by the I rcnch monarchy. The League of 
Augsburg, a formidable combination of states that enjoyed the 
secret support of the Pope and included I lolland. Spain, England, 
Sweden, and Savoy, was t<.rmctl in i(^)ST) by the ^'nij'cror Leopold 
as a counter-measure .igainst the threatened French disturbance of 
the traditional ‘‘balance t)f power.” A ten-year struggle ensued, 
wherein p,i!t.; of Euji)pe and particularly the Palatinate were mer- 
cilessly devasiatcel, and wherein Ltniis finally was checked and 
compclleel to surrender the gifts of the “Chambers of Reunion,” 
in addition re* Leirraine and rlie Palatinate. But what reason was 
there fejr the War of the League of Augshurgr What was the gain 
to France, or to F.iirojK-r It is evident that we have nothing but 
the oil! motive of national aggrandizement by armed theft, along 
with the desire of a prince for personal aggrandizement in power, 
prestige, and glory. And all this was possible on' .- because of the 
inherited traditions of fighting, the traditions of ih^olutism that 
made the King arrogant in his deprciiations, and made the people 
bow in the assumption that a ruler w.is divincl, entitled to light 
confiagr.arions for the sake of his glory. 

One might supp<»sc that Louis, wlu) was in his sixtieth year 
before he had concluded the War of the League ol Augsburg, 
woukl now have learncil his lesson. Actually, however, his most 
exhausting struggle lay ahead -the dyn.astic contest known as the 
War of the Spanish Succession, a war I. ouis entered wirh eyes 
open, a war no more necessary than his .issault upon Nether- 
lands or the Palatinate, a war that \\.is to drag on from 1702 to 
1713 and do more fhati any <if his previous adventures toward 
draining the energies of France. 

F'xccpt for the idea of prcd(»ininant royal rights— the idea that 
tnadc the nations in effect the private property of their sovereigns 
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—the War of the Spanish Succefssion would have been unthinkable. 
And except for the rivalry of Louis with the Hapsburgs, and his 
desire to make the Bourbons equal or eclipse that ancient family, 
he w’ould nor have permitted the conflict to descend upon Europe. 
For this vast struggle, which reached not only throughout the 
Continent but overseas to the colonies and so (like the conflict of 
1688-97) was virtually a World War, was waged ov'er no clear 
issue but that of seating Louis’ grandson upon the throne of Spain. 

It was in November, 1700, that the Spanish King died, be- 
queathing all his imperial possessions to Philip of France, grandson 
of LouLs XIV. This inheritance, which promised to make Spain and 
the Spanish Empire virtually minions of France, was nor disdained 
by the ambitious Louis; refusal would not have been in line w iih 
kingly traditions, though it must have been clear that the other na- 
tions would not brook such an overturn of the balance of poucr 
and such supremacy as this promised for France. Louis must have 
anticipated the results; but he did not flinch. In f.act, he made the 
conflict doubly sure by a series of aggressions against the Dutch, 
during w'hich he wrested from the Spaniards the privilege of slave- 
trading in the Spanish Indies. And by these encroachments he 
aroused the commercial fears of the Dutch and English, who ac- 
cordingly formed the Grand Alliance, which waged the war against 
France. 

All this could, obviously, have been avoided, had Louis ristn 
above the dynastic ideas that had descended to him through many 
generations. But that would have been too much to c.xpcct. .\nd so 
the people of Europe were called upon to pour out their blood 
over an issue of little more actual concern to them than the ques- 
tion whether the chimpanzee or gorilla was the king ape of Africa. 

A curious fact is that at times they even poured out their blood 
willingly. 'Ehe idea of king and country was implanted so .strongly 
in the popular mind that, when the war was turning against Lo\ii'; 
beneath the shattering blows of .Marlborough, the King appealed 
to the patriotism of his people— and appealed not in vain. Yes, the 
monarch who had never had much visible regard for his stibjeers 
and had led them into a war in which they had no visible interest 
whatever, pleaded that the masses should be loy»l to him— and 
found them loyal. Recruits rushed to offer themselves; contribu- 
tions came in from rich and poor; Louis himself, laboring untir- 
ingly, led the nation in at: effort that would appear heroic had it 
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served a worthier end. And thus the King was enabled to save his 
skin— that is to say, liis personal prestige, and the prestige of France. 
'Fhe eleven years of fighting did keep his grandson on the Spanish 
throne, though with the provision that Spain should never be 
joined to trance; but aside from this accom})Iishment France gained 
nothing whatever; she even lost valuable colonics, and was laden 
with a weight of debt and ia.xation that was to bear down upon 
her until her house collapsed in the catastrophe of the Revolution. 

All of which suggests that Louis and his followers were unable 
to face reality. For a bubble of fame, a will-o’-the-wisp of power, 
he was willing to cast aside blood and treasure, world order and 
tranquillity; he was ready to grasp at a shadow, while letting the 
substance pass him by. And this was perhaps because, all his life, 
he had lived in an unreal world. I Ic perched or a seat puffed and 
padded with gilded straw; he inhaled the dense steamy air of maj- 
esty, into which never a breath of the impetuous fresh winds could 
enter; ne stared at the veined marbles, the lavishly painted ceilings, 
the high arched windows of his palace; he instructed himself in the 
niceties of etiquette, and underwent complex formalities in the 
presence of reverent crowds every morning when he arose and 
every night when he retired; he attended ministerial conferences, 
and manipulated adroitly in the dcmi-world of diplomacy; but of 
the struggling, groping, throbbing, aspiring, passionately feeling 
universe of men and women he had little more idea than if reared 
among the satrapies of .Mars. All about him were the thick veils of 
pretense, all about him the draperies of rule and ■ te were hung 
with an unsmiling solemnity; he was not treated as a man, he did 
not treat or even quite regard himself as a man; and in the isolation 
that haunted him amid the crowd and the ignorance that lay at the 
depths of his blaze of light, he could not act wholly like a man 
among men. And therein wc can sec the explanation of his colossal 
selfishness in episodes such as the War of the Spanish Succession, 
and the unlimited dentands he made upon the c aiiaille to whom he 
gave nothing in return but an idol for their admiration. 

Even in his wars, he seemed not q’ 'tc in touch with icality. He 
did indeed go forth with his earlier armies; but he avoided pitched 
battles whenever possible, and had a penchant for sieges, which 
the able Vauban was always able to bring to a gratifying conclu- 
sion; whenever he saw fit, he would withdraw from the battle- 
field, and none could question why; and he showed little command 
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of the principles of military strategy. Nevertheless, he would boast 
mightily; and though some cynics d^ured privately to dub him 
“King of Reviews,” the contr«)llcd and cetisored press was able 
time after time to rouse tlie public to shouts of acclamation. A typi- 
cal incident— and one in which Louis but followed the most 
approved precedent for fanning military enthusiasm— occurred 
during the Dutch ^^‘ar, w hen the army crossed the Rhine on a 
series t)f pontoons. The chosen point was at the shallowest and 
most sluggish spot on the entire river; and the crossing cotild 
hardly have involved extraordinarv valor, since it was opposed 
merely by a few cavalrymen, who wasted no time about retreating. 
Nevertheless, according to the lyrics of praise published in the 
newspapers, the redoubtable Louis had led his troops across the 
tlcep, sw iff current, and put to rotit an enormously greater body of 
foes based on the fortress of Tollhus (a stronghold t)ther\vise 
uitknown to history). 

If he thus lent more vivid color to a myth, there arc reasnn.s m 
supptKse that he himself was one of the subscribers to the myth. 
Unless he had truly been a god, he could not well have resisted 
the pomp and show, the adulation, the fawning and tlatterv that 
surrounded him; he could nor have seen hintsclf otherwise titan 
through a rainbowed mist. Thero is a .story iti Sainr-.Simon tltat 
casts light in this regard. A General Villars “h.ul owed all his suc- 
cess to the smiling, rose-titited account he had given of every tiiiiif;. 
It W.1.S the frci|uen'cy and the hardihood of his f.tlsehoods in t ns 
respect that tnade the King and .Madame de .Mainrenon look inpon 
him as their .sole resource.” * Rut one day, “Maving arrived at the 
very .summit of favor, he thought he ntight venture, for the first 
tiriic in his life, to bring a few truths before the King.” h'oolhardy 
blunder! “From that moment they began to regard X'illars vvith 
other eyes. Finding that he spoke now the language which every- 
body sjvokc. they licgati to look upon hint as the w'orld hatl alwav's 
IfKjked u})on him— to find him ridiculous, silly, im})udcnr, lying. 
insuppf)rtablc. . . ^ 

Only when Villars reverted to his old tlupliciry was he re- 
stored to favor. Lvidcnrly what the King wished to hear was not 
the truth, but confirmation of his illusioas. W’ith a perfectly 
human penchant for pleasant bubbles, he desired to live only in 
the shining, painless world of fancy that had been created for 
him. There is, indeed, a sign of an awakening at the last moment 
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of his lifci when on August 26, 1715, he said to his small great- 
urandson: “I’ry to keep the j)cacc with your neighbors. I have loved 
war too well; do nf)t copy me in this, nor in the lavish expenditures 
I have made.” “ But dcs|)ite this deathbed repentance, it w’as in no 
such practical spirit that Louis entered the great warring adven- 
tures of his career, wherein he saw nor the reality of human blood 
and agony, but a glowing make-believe world o\er which he 
<rl(triously presided. 'Lhe unfortunate fact is that millions of his 
subjects, and indeed onlookers throughout the earth, were likewise 
deluded by this make-believe w(‘rld of heroism and majesty. 



Chapter 21 

Sweden, Russia, and Prussia 


While the War of the Spanish Succession was still brewincf, a 
stranger and more daring character than Louis XIV was llashintr 
rocketlike across the iu»rthern skies. Far more than Louis, aiui 
probably more than any other leader in modem times not except- 
ing Napoleon, Charles XII of Sweden was a convert to the hcn»ic 
ideal, the old cult of glory and honor that made of fighting an 
end in itself. To his mind, con(|uc.st was its i>wn object; warfare tor 
its own sake was glorious. :\s X’oltairc declared of him, he was 
“the first \\ ho had the ambition to be a conqueror without havitiit 
a desire to aggrandize his State; he wished to gain empires in oniu 
to give them away- ’ * By the same token, according to \'oIt.iirt'. 
‘‘The only way to itifluence hun was to awaken his settse of hr)n<ii; 
by mentioning the word ‘glory’ you might have obtained anythirtuf 
from him.” * 

An incident of his Russian campaign will illustrate his principle-, 
and character, lie had reached the walls of Poltava, and h.tlted to 
await rcinforccmehts. Meanwhile he decided to attack the town 
“for a diversion.” 

It was in vain that the uselessness of the enterprise and the im- 
possibility of success was represented to him. What was the gooil 
of wasting powder and the munitions of war, which had now 
become rare in the camp? “Yes,” replied the Iron-head to (i\ lUn- 
kruk, “we are obliged to do extraordinary things to gain honor 
and glory. . . .” When had his favorite heroes of the F.ddas ever 
been seen to retreat?® 

Charles appears to have received an overdose of the glory-idea 
almost with his mother’s milk. Tlie deeds of his grandfather Gv.irlcs 
X, an aggressor who had hurled himself at Poland and Denmark 
and thereby v'on great triumphs and wrought great havoc, n'crc in 
the vety air he breathed as a child. But not only this recent trouble- 
maker was before his eyes; the heroes of the old sagas were con- 
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staiitly in his mind, firing him with ambition to follow in their 
footsteps; and Alexander the Great, surrounded with an artificial 
brilliance in the biography of the uncritical Quintus Curtius, was 
to him a lifelong model. “Pull of the idea of Alexander and Caesar, 
he proposed to imitate those two conquerors in everything but 
their vices,” declares Voltaire, who relates an interesting anecdote 
in illustration. A teacher asked Charles what he thought of Alex- 
ander. “ ‘I think,’ said the prince, ‘I could wish to be like him.’ 
‘But,’ resumed the preceptor, ‘he only lived two-and-thirty years.’ 
‘Ah,’ he replied, ‘and is that not enough when one has conquered 
kingdoms?’ ”■* 

The character of Charles and the nature of his motivation have 
been aptly summarized by Rambaud: 

I lis dominant virtue and vice was a passion for glory. Glory, and 
<rlorv alone, was to him the end of war. He apj>ears not to have 
understood that it was possible to acciuire it by practicing the arts 
of peace . . . Mis conduct appeared to be regulated, not by the 
political princijilcs current in the eigiiteenth centur\% but by some 
strange and archaic point of honor. . . . Charles the 1 welfth was 
a hero of the Ildda set down by mistake in a niattcr-of-fact cen- 
turv. . . . Pitiless to himself as well as to others, w'e find him 
undergoing useless d.mgers and fatigues seeking adventures like a 
sea-king who had onlv his head to risk; consitlering war as a single 
combat" between tw'o champions, which could only end, if not with 
the death, at least with the dethronement of the vanquished; fight- 
ing not to gain ertiwns, bur to distribute them; gi\ ing largesses to 
his soldiers as if he had always the trc;'».>’-.res of pihag' thc^ red gold 
of I'afnir’s hc;U,” at his disposal; despising all the i suries of life, 
like the Northmen \vh<» bo.tstcd ol never ha\'ing slept beneath a 
roof; flying from women, “whose silken baits, say the sages, are 
nets of perfidy”; regarding a backward movement as dishonor, and 
considering prudent tulvicc as evidence of weakness; ready to face 
water, as in the marshes of Lithuania, or fire, as in the conti;igration 
of Bender.'’ 

A modern j>sychf)logist might s.iy that C.harles had a glory 
complex.” Mis paJKion for the‘ battlefield bespoke a psyMKilogical 
overdevelopment that approached tit nathological, a military' fa- 
naticism different in direction but not altogether different in type 
from the religious fanaticism of the perfervid monk. And in part 
this frenzy can he traced to the overstressed teaching of tradition, 
and in part to an egotism that craved boundless distinction. 
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These conclusioiis arc sul>stuntiatcd by the memoirs of an officer 
under Charles, C'arl Cmsrafson Klingspor, who in old age wrote a 
hook that depicts the King with surprising realisjn. One learns a 
great deal about Charles from a description of the royal games: 

The best games tif all were those of war-costing often a life or 
two, but surely as instructive as amusing to us of the (^ourt. We 
threw bombs made of cardboard instead of iron, and tore the 
clothes off each other, breaking knuckles and noses with an occa- 
sional arm or leg in stonning snow bastions and fortresses.'^ 

Of muih the santc type were some of Charles' other pastimes, 
after he had f< night for the possession of snow birtresses “so lustiiv 
thac many an arm and leg was broken before the walls u ere de- 
molished’: 

, . . and when there were no further bastions to be taken. 1 remenilur 
how the King would on a frosty night break s«> ttianv u indnu- 
panes with snowballs that the conmianding officers and civil oiii- 
cers did the fttihming day, in deepest submission, petition tlvir .1 
royal glazier might be :ippointcd ftir the army, to restiire the 
panes,~a petition His .Majesty prosed his good heart by gr.mring. 
V\’hcn this jest no longer amused the King, he tlevised anutlur, 
namely, riding into tlie canij) in the calm of the night, imitating the 
frightful shrick.s and cries of the Russians, so tha* all would tunili't. 
out of their beds and rush into the streets with naked s\\ onls, ready 
for the fight.* 

All this is hardly on an adult level. All this i.s parr of the world 
of make-believe— the world of games and shows, 'riiere is reason 
to suppose that Charles XII, in common with Louis XI and many 
another crowned head of armies, lived and :«cred in the uniset^e 
of grand ilinsion painted by an overheated imagination. .And in 
that toy universe he ordered his troops forth, attacked foreign na- 
tioivs, endured long marches and cruel hardships, da.sbcd vkmn 
opportuniti(‘s for rexsonablc peace settlements, and doomed thou- 
sands f)f his men to suffering or death. Preceding Naptilcoti by 
more than century in invading Rus.sia, lie underwent futile 
prodigies of valor in the attempt to bring that mighty nation to 
her knees; and after miseries paralleled only by thojic of Napoleon s 
own invading force, most of the survivors fell before the Russians 
at the Battle of Poltava in June, 1709. In this engagement the 
Swedish infantry was virtually annihilated, and fourteen thousand 
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cavalrymen were taUcii prisfjncrs; while the King was fortunate to 
escape into 'rurkey with fifteen hundred men. Thus ended the 
great epoch of his career; and tluiugh he lived another nine years 
heftirc being killed by a bullet in battle, he might well have served 
as the inspiration for Ciray’s famous line, “The paths of glory lead 
l)ur to the grave.” 

1 [owever, in this ease the path.s of glory did not merely lead to 
the grave, ('harles XII e’ompleied the work begtin by his valorous 
grandsirc Charles X, and reduced Sweden to third rank among the 
powers of I'-urope. ^'et }>erhaps in a sense he accomplished a salu- 
tary task; he demonstrated to Sweden once and for all the folly of 
inilit.irv grandeur; that nari<jn, while never again of first military 
importance, has since covcretl hfself with a more substantial glory 
as a leader in the arts of peace. 


n 


The adversary of Ch.trles Xll in tlie most ambitious of his wars 
was Peter the Clrcat, under when r.ulical reign Rus.sia tvas just 
awakening frtmt her ittcdicvaliMti. Isven more than most turopcan 
rulers of the day. I’ctcr represented "he principle of autocr.atic 
nbsolutism -an absolutism bred into Russia by long experience and 
tradition, and intimately related to most of her activities in peace 
and war. Dcsintc rhe despotic contributions of I’ctcr, this abso- 
lutism and its popular acceptance can be traeed back to the heavy 
rule clamped down bv the .Mongob. j..otieularly <. r the north- 
eastern h.W of the country -an intluc-v.e th.ir must be borne m 
mind if wc would understand not oit!\- the Russ’- ' t>t earlier cen- 
turies but the Russia of today . , , . • ...iw, 

Tile sitmuittn has hecn stjmm.iri.'eJ l)\’ a recent histon. , 

"tlK most si,l.smrai;.l cltaf of the Mongohan rule to hate 
hcen felt “ in the political thought ot the Russian pe-. ..le . 

•ITte Mongolia,, state teas built „p..n the 

tioning suT, mission of the indie i, Inal to '''Jl?"”' I' ™ ' J', 

and through the clan to ,he tvhole sta-. Um pnnu, de 

course of lime impressed thorou-ghlt U)H'n , n ^ .vithont 

led to the system of unitcrs.,1 serttee to the state tthieh all 

dificrcniiation were forced to give. ... the nower 

The Mongolians also Hit roduct’vl a new itew y* 

of the ptine-c. -lltc potter of tlic Khan ttas one ot 
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strengtli. It was autocratic; submission to it was unqualified. This 
view of the authority of the prince was transferred to the CJrand 
Duke of Moscow u licn the rule of the Khans was weakened. When 
the last threads of the 'I'artar control were broken by .Moscow, 
flic dukes of .Moscow openly regarded themselves a.s absolute 
monarchs and considered the people completely subject to their 
will.'* 

Rencatlt the sway of the old authoritarian traditions, it became 
po.ssible for the C/.ar to do almost as he wished with his subjects; 
to treat them no less th.tn their kinds a.s his jiersonal property; to 
lead them into war with the sovereign coniplacencv of a cattle 
dealer sending his cows to the slaughter. It is on such grounds that 
we can understand the frightfulncss of Ivan the d'erriblc. that 
psychopathic Oar who may be ranked beside (.Icnghis Khan, 
Tamerlane, and Hitler as one of the most monstrous characters of 
all time. Other countries than Russia ha\ c had mad rulers; but in 
few others if any do we see a despot of quire this stamp- -jierverted 
since childhood by sadistic lusts and orgies, bedeviled by a persecu- 
tion complex, haunted by a religious mania th.it m.ide him pay for 
masses for rhe s«nils of the victims whom he oircrcd up by the 
thousands-the murderer of his own son, the perpetrator not only 
of bloody oppressions and gruesome tortures but of warlike raiils 
against his own people, the creator of the O/i/vcho/t that was vir- 
tually an cnib.irtlcd sr.uc within a st.ue, the le.uk'r of a h.uul ol 
several thousand briga'nds w ho went about in dogs’-hc.id masks to 
terrorize rhe countryside, the slayer of horses .ind catrlc and looter 
of grain, rhe colIecrc»r of plunder fro.m business houses, churches, 
and mona.stcries, and the destroyer of the city of («rcat Novgorod 
with rhe accompanying massacre of men, women, and children in 
numbers variously esrimate*! at from two to sixty thousand. 

Rut there is no reason to linger over this hlood-smearcd lunatic, 
cxccjit to note his cxcmplilication of a single fact: when the current 
creed permits one man to wield ahsiilutc authority, and when that 
man happen.s to be the victim of psychological twists atid frenzies, 
warfare of the most disordered nature may break out; and ir is a 
matter of chance whether the targets happen to be foreign enemies 
or the monarch’s owm followers. Particularly in lands where vio- 
lence has been common, and where there is consc(]ucntly toleration 
of violence, an unbalanced autocrat may swing his sword in any 
direction without evoking effective resistance. 
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Tf we pass over the period of a hundred and five years that 
separates the death of Ivan from tlic ascension of Peter in 1689, 
wc will find the authoritarian system still strongly entrenched. It 
was because of this authoritarianism, and j)arrly because of fresh 
accretions to the C/.ar’s power, that Peter was able to cltect a one- 
man revolution in the institutions of [)cace and war. Strongly im- 
pressed by \\ estern material and mechanistic advances, he strove 
to bring the West to Russia. It is the view of Arnold Toynbee 
that the traits of the Occidental appear in his character ‘ unmis- 
takably, both for good and for evil. Me displays an American 
vitality, an American imj^atience of pomp, an American delight in 
manual .skill, and also an American niThlessncss.” Whether Amer- 
ican or not, he undoubtedly uas ruthless; aiid he unvloubtcdlv did 
exhibit the other <|ualitics roynbee enmnerates, not onlv in his 
introduction of Western methods Imr in the ' igor with w hich he 
put down the old-time military organ i/.arion, the Streltsi, and the 
equal vigor with which he labored to provide a Russian navy and 
cstal)iish a standing army. 

Before Peter's time the army had I)ccn composed largely of 
foreign mercenaries augmented by a sntal! native militia, Peter, 
however, believed in parroni/.ing home talent, and accordingly rc- 
ouired the mdviliiv to provide military service without time limit, 
and submitted the peasantry to a conscription which, as Rambaud 
tells us. “was long to l)c a source of de-poti-.m and tyanny.’’ and 
was to be productive of “a whole popular literature of ‘Lamenta- 
tions of recruits.’ ” ''' Lite plan was to draw reciid’-s from all classes 
of society; to send both the mirried and the until u ried men from 
the ages of fifteen to thirty in bands of five hundred or a thovisand 
to the nearest towats, ativl there to tlrill them to fill the gaps in old 
regiments or to form new regiments. 1 he first universal conscrip- 
tion occurred in 1705. and there w .as a new levy c\cry year until 
1709, with the conscqucticc that the artny eventually nutnbered 
about two hundred and ten thousand men. 

And if one country thus planted the roots •'if the large-scale wars 
of later years, the soil was, paradoxically, nut the people’s desire 
to fight, but their reluctance. Had he country been ent!msi.tsuc 
for the soldier’s career, men would have enlisted irt such numbers 
as to make forcible recruitment unnecessary. Hut once .again it 
wa.s the docility of the common tnatt that made it possible to 
shepherd him into the barracks. 
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III 

If the observer of jirescnt turmoils hits little trouble in kleiitifv- 
ing one source iu the niilitarLstic means and principles of Czar 
Peter, he /inds it even less tlifficulf to trace another of the knotted 
roots in Prussia of the day of Frederick the Creat and before. 

Frederick, the most brilliant and S[)cctaeular agent of Prussian 
militarism, was the wielder of an inherited sword. It was forged in 
the days of F, lector Frederick William of Brandenburg-Prussia, 
the so-c.illed “Circat I'lcctor,” who ruled from 1640 to i68h' and 
bequeathed to his descendants that useful accessory t<» a fitthting 
blade, the roil of absolute authority. Not only his military but his 
social ideas are impirrtant to an uiulersranding of the martial stare 
of which he may justly be called the fouiuler; he was in accord 
with the phik»soph\^ of p<»liiieal absolutism current in the France 
of Louis XI\*: the ruler should be iinrestrainctl in his aurhoritv, 
his will should he the law, and his subjects slnjiild grant him 
obedience in all things. If such beliefs are accepted, it becomes 
comparatively simple to impose military regimentation and est.ib 
lish a military despotism. 

It must not be forgotten that Bratulenbtirg-Prussia was bur a 
small country, far down in the list of F.uropean .states in popuKi 
tion and importance; in 1640, when the Cirear I dceior took con- 
trol, Berlin was a backw'oods town of an estimated si\ thousand 
ptipularion. Yet the Flector set ahtnit to give his tninor realm a 
major position; and his chief wcapt>n in this cndcasor was the 
army which he developed. From a mere ftnir or five thousand men 
in 1641, this itvstrument had grown until it numbcretl tweiuy-tise 
to thirty thousand in i6S8-mcn well traitted and eipiippeil. whose 
use. however, was not confined to the defense of tlicir country, 
since they were hired out like the comiotticri of medieval rimes in 
wide-flung battles from Warsaw to the valley t)f the Rhine. Nor 
only the nature of the army, but its elfcer on social lile anil 
thought, has been tellingly described: 

It became a state instinititm, and its officers, cho.scn from the no- 
bility, acquired a privilcgeil position. It had nf» medi«val hisntrv; 
it made its own reputation; it was sharply distinguisited from local 
and civil life; its sword was the ruler’s, and it vvas encouraged to 
regard itself as the salt of citizenship and the bulwark of Prussia s 
strength. It could claim to have made Prussia— to be Pru.ssia. I Itis 
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of the state meant that the ruler as well as his do- 
miiuon were inilirari/cd, began to interpret life in military cate- 
gories and to regard their military authority as the first of all duties. 
I'o maintain in poor and scantily p«)])ulatcti lands so large a force 
involv'cd special taxation, tiie sacrifice <jf civil to military expendi- 
ture, the development of powerful administrative organs whose 
claims were supreme; it meant also ideals of duty, (jbedience, sys- 
tem, control, management and law from above wliich infiltrated 
into and rcactcvl on all soci.il, civil and jioltrical thought.” 

I Icrc, in the seventeenth century, we already have the political 
and military system aiul the code ol thought that were to create 
boundless trouble bir the wr;rld in the latter half of the nineteenth 
and the twentieth centuries. 

Prussia might very well, however, liave aniei’dcd her wavs in 
the two hundred years Ijctween t!w ( irear Klecror and Hismarck, 
placing less reliance upon her arnty, and grow ini; m(»rc pacifistic- 
miiuled li-ir jilic tlid not do so is in p.irr the responsibility of the 
Cireat l'dect<)r’s immediate successors. 

His son Frederick, who bdlowcd him. matic the notable step of 
conferring a crown upon himself; on January i8, 1701, he con- 
verted Prussia into a monarchy bv C'-ownini; himself at Konitrs- 
berg. The change, so far as one can sec, w.is al!n(.»st exclusively 
psychological; w ith great pomp and ceremony, Frederick I ernpha- 
si'/ed the majesty which he accredited to himself; and human na- 
ture being easilv alfectcd bv gauds aiivl shows, the onlookers could 
hatilly have helped being impresstd .. .d rcgai\lir>. the .Monarchy 
of Prussia and its King as somehttw more imposin.. and important 
than the l-.lcctorate of Hrandenburg-Prussit and its I'lecror. But 
the ruler’s absolute aiirhoritv remained unafTecrod. 

The son of Frederick, Frederick \\ illiam 1 . the f.uher of Fred- 
erick the (irear, was one of rh<»se disagreeable characters who 
occ;vsionallv get misplaced on a throne when tf->eir natural en- 
vironment would seem to be a taproom. A\ hen he w;is nor hunt- 
ing rhe wild pigs which he slew hv tlic thousinds. or snuashing at 
sonic errant officer with his head-breaking cane, or entertaining 
his cronies amid the clouds of smol, and guard-room )C.sts of his 
“’IobaccO'Parli;micnt,” his chief interesis were the stare which he 
managed with a miser’s niggardliness and the army <m which he 
lavished about five millions our of tlic seven millions of national 
income. ITic trend of the man's mind is to be seen in liis hobby, 
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rhc Potsdani Cluard— composed of giants, none of them less than 
six feet in iiciglit, and many of them enlisted by kldnapj>ing. Dur- 
ing the twenty-seven years of a bullying reign, he increased his 
stimding army from thirty or forty thousand men to ninety thou- 
sand, thus creating rhc fourth largest force in Kurope. although 
Prussia ranked only twelfth in population among Purojican states. 
It must be said for Frederick William that, ilespite this huge armv, 
lie preferred diplomacy to war. But apparently he did not rcali/.e 
that one cannot sharjicn a sw(»rd without sharpening the state of 
mind that leads to rhc use of a swonl; and he could not have fore- 
seen how the instriiiuenr which he and his forebears had welded 
into shape \\ as to be utili/.cd by his son. 

IV 

Few crown princes have been reared in a hal^her school than 
Frederick 11. A sensitive youth, with a penchant for music, poetrv, 
and the graces <.)f French literature and culture, he hail the mis- 
fortune to he beneath tiic thumb of a father who might almost 
have belonged to a difTcrenr race. From the age of .se\en he w as 
subject to a rude discipline; he was taught the lore of rhc army 
and of the account book, but had to learn I'rench and I, at in ami 
Hutc-piaying bv stealth, and at th.e risk of punishment and derision. 
Of home and friendship in the usual sense of the term lie knew 
little or nothing; and wlicn in adolescence he did have one com- 
rade, young Lieutenant Karre, the relationship was terminated 
with the most ruthless brutality. .-Xpprehended along with Kattc 
in an ill-considered but not unnatural attempt to lice rhc country 
and paternal tyrann)', Frederick was throw n into a dungeon, con- 
demned to solitary confinement, and suh)ccted to a pitiless inter- 
rogation; and later he was forced to witness the c.xccution of Kattc. 
whose death had been ordered by Frederick William even though 
a military court had recommended a less stringent penalty* b' 
order to save liis life, Frederick was forced to pretend compliance 
with his father’s will; and thenceforth, drilled in hypocrisy, he 
submitted to the royal scheme of education, which forbade him 
all books except the Bible, a hymn hook, and a treatise on True 
Christianity; while he was entnisted to the care of three nobles 
who were enjoined to speak to him on nothing but “the word of 
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God, the constitution of the land, manufactures, police, agricul- 
ture, accounts, leases, and lavcsuits.” 

Is it surprising that by manhood the iron had burnt itself into 
his soul, that the Crown Prince, taught rhe lessons of a militarized 
and irresponsible autocracy in the atmosphere of the illiterate and 
inhuinan barrack of the Prussian ciiurt, sluiuld have been con- 
vinced by a damnably royal persistence that womanhotid, love, 
loyalty, generosity, charity, chivalry were the playthings of the 
mocking gods; that human virtues, like human vices, were simply 
counters in the relentless game of destiny; that (iod, freedom and 
immortality were the superstition of obscuraiuist }>riesr and pastor, 
r)r baffling riddles? Of stupidity, ignorance, rreacherv, cruelty, 
tyranny, coarse animalism he knew far too mucii -of sympathy 
\xr)’ little, of happiness notliing.” 

If one would understand Frederick the kin;., o’lc must know 
Frederick the prince. It is not only possible, it is probable that 
w'ith a dilTercnt tipbringing, and one cncouragin.g his gentler and 
more humane .siilc, he wouhl have made .t ditferent ruler— and the 
suhsetpicni history of Furope and of rhe world would .iccordingly 
hive been dillereni. Fike all men, he was a comj>ound of innate 
qualities and superimposed cxpcrietis'c; the llint and steel of rhe 
former might in any case h.ive m.Hlc him a h.u\i. even a remorse- 
less ruler; but a l>clief in the purposefulnos ()f life, a faith in an 
ultimate righteousness, morality, love, and truth, might have 
caused his fist to unclench, and have turned liitn from those paths 
of cynicism, trcachcrv. and aggrev’f r that him a pivotal 

figure in the history of modern militarism. 

Not m,uiy commenratfus have refrained from noting that in 
1750, the year of his accession, Frederick publislied liis 
MtiihiavcL in which he attempted to refute the doctrines of the 
cclchrarcd Florentine. Yet this document, paradoxical as it may 
seem from the pen of one of the most .M.tchiavclli >n of monarclis, 
i.s less anomalous than one might suppo.se; the fact that Frederick 
wrote about Machiavclli, ev en hii.i, sh^ws a concern with 

Maehiavclli, possibly a prcoccuj’.nion with him; and nothing is 
more true psychologicallv than th.u is possible to swing to an 
opposite pole witliin any categorv of belief vtr action: the lover 
may become the hater, the rabid radical mav' swerve to rabid re- 
nction, the victim of persecution may w icld the persecutor ‘s knout. 
And thus it was no rare psychological feat for Frederick to turn 
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from his Anti-Maehiavel to the actual practice of Machiavellianism. 

f lis utterances and his deeds alike show just who was his master, 
“If there is anything to be gained by being honest, let u.s be honest; 
if it i.s nccessart' to deceive, let us deceive," was a typical rciuiirlc 
—which, curious to relate, docs not show' any intention to dccei\ c. 
“'Fhc jurisprudence of sovereigns is commonly the right of tfic 
stronger,’’ was a later pronouncement that summarized his work- 
ing philosophy. And he proved his faith in this tloctrinc almost 
immediately after his rise to power. W hen the tleath of the I'jn- 
peror Charles \'I in October. 1740, pur the young am! ine.vpcn- 
enced .Maria Tlicrcsa on the throne and left Au.stria apparcntlv 
weak, what should Frederick do but seize the opportunity to 
ovcrnin the rich province of Silesia? 'Fhcre was no eveuse, except 
that he wanted Silesia and thought he coiiltl take it, thanks to the 
capable army drilled and cijuipped by his father. And thus Fred- 
erick did more than to break Prussia’s j)romisc to respect .Austria’s 
integrity, more even titan to win valuable tcrriiorv tiirough un- 
provoked pillage; he set into acti<»n forces that were to dominate, 
the forty-si-X years of his reign, earn him enemies throughout 
Europe, plunge him into a succession of conflicts, .strcngrluit the 
precedent of aggression rcprc.scntcd by I.ouis XIV, and l.tv many 
of the building bricks fttr tlic terrorized atul impcrilcil w<irld of 
two centuries later. 

Before Frederick’s time, some semblance of morality had existed 
among nations; the honor of a state was stained when a ruler 
flouted his obligations. 'Fhc rcsplcntlenr Louis XI \", however, h.ul 
not shown too much regard for this principle in liis dealings with 
the Dutch and the Germans; and Frederick was but followiitg in 
the footsteps of the illustrious Frenchman when he hewed his way 
into Silesia, As in the ca.se of Louis, love of glory seemed to have 
mingled with the dc.sire for territorial gain. 1 laving trespassed 
upon Silesian soil, he WTote to his minister Fodcwils: 

I have cros-sed the Rubicon with waving banners ami resounding 
music; my troops are full of good-will, the oflicers ambitious and 
our generals consu.aed wdth greed for fame; all will go as we wish 
and I have reason to promise myself all possible good from tins 
undertaking. ... 1 will either perish or have honor from it.’” 

Like Louis XIV, again, Frederick could weave wormlike pre- 
texts for barefaced robbery. In a document of which a thousand 
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copies had been secretly printed before the invasion, he attempted 
to assure the people of Silesia of his benevolent aims: 

This is by no means intended to injure Mcr Majesty of Hungary, 
with whom and with the worshipful 1 louse of Austria wc rather 
most eagerly desire to maintain the strictest friendship and to pro- 
mote their true interest and maintenance according to the example 
of our glorious forefathers in our realm and electorate. That such 
is our sole intention in this atT-.iir, rime will sliow clearly cnt)ugh, 
for w'C arc actually in the course of explanation and agreement 
with Her Majesty.” 

llic propagandists of two centuries later may have found Fred- 
erick’s precedent of value in the high art of making words trans- 
form facts. 

Maria Theresa, however, was nor con\inccd oy these well-oiled 
protestations; throughout her life she regarded Frederick as the 
wolf thi*" had swooped down on her fold; and her antagonism 
pro^ided nutriment for later and much more deadly warfare. 

Hut despite Frederick's umjuesrioncd role in precipitating the 
First Silesian W ar, he cannot be held wholly responsible for the 
greater conflict of which it was a part. In 1739 a struggle over 
trading rights had broken out between Fngland and Spain— the 
W ar of Jenkins’ Ear it was called, owing to the pretext arising 
from the alleged damage to the ear of Jenkins, an English seaman 
(a prctc.xt deliberately used by the I'nglish to stir uj) a warlike 
sentiment in the people). 1 his conflict was mcrg.d in the W ar of 
the Aastrian Succession, of which the two Silesi;. • wars were also 
part, and which was not enticd until the signing of the Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1 74S. .Meanwhile the French, making one of the 
gravest diplomatic blunders in their history, had aligned themselves 
with Frederick and with Spain, so committing themselves to a land 
war and facilitating Circat Hrirain’s triumph on the seas and over- 
seas. And behind the French participation in the Frussian cause wc 
can see a psycholt)gical aberration; the great Seigneur the Comte 
dc Belle Isle, smoldering with .mcient hatred of Austria and deter- 
mined to retrieve his familv from *0 old disgrace, had .adroitly 
maneuvered the peacefully dis}>oscd (Jardinal Flcury into a war on 
Frederick’s side. 

After Frederick had tightened his griji on his stolen property and 
rw’icc betrayed his allies, the war might have ended had it not been 
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for the intrusion of Oeat Britain and the desire of Maria Theresa 
for compensation for her lost Silesia, llic Austrian Queen, in 
organizing .1 national war agaitist France and sending Prince 
Cliarlcs of Lorraine to take Alsace and Lorraine back from the 
French, could not ha\ e realized that she w :is adding faggots to a 
bonlirc that was to flare up repeatedly in the following centuries, 
with disa.strous consequences to all Kurope. Nor could Frederick, 
when he invaded Silesia, ha\c foreseen the effect iiptin Alsace- 
Lorraine. nor the fanning of those jealousies, antagonLsni.s, and 
hatreds that were to be the banc of a later world. I'hc outcome 
was. certainly, implicit in his deeds, as in thtjsc of Maria Theresa - 
bur it is a rare statesman that can look beyond the ttearest bend, 

V 

It was in 1756 that Frederick plunged into the greatest of his 
strugglc.s, the celebrated Seven Years’ V\'ar. This contest, one of 
the bitterest the w'orld had witnessed, is notable for several reasons, 
and not least for the so-called Diplomatic Revoliitum, bv which 
the nations changed partners like men and girls at a dance. While 
Prussia had been aligned with France in the contlict of rhe previous 
decade, Prussia was now at war with France; (ireat liritain had 
shitted to the Prussian orbit, and Russia had turned from (Ireat 
Britain to .‘\ustria. Certainly, this would be sutlicient ctmimentary 
—if our age needed such'commentarv--on the depth and endurance 
of fricnvlships between nations. Frederick \\a.s nor the only mon- 
arch for whf)m the doctrine of expediency, tlic code of “catch 
while you can" and “let the end justify the means,” was then 
predominant. 

Among the causes of the war were French resentment at Fred- 
erick's secret maneuvering ro make the so-called (lonvcnrion of 
Westminster with the British, and Russian resentment at the clan- 
destine British maneuvering ro form rlic Prussian alliance. Hut more 
important were the machinations of the Austrian (lount Kaunirz, 
w'ho imagined thar nations could be manipulated with the mathe- 
matical assurance of pawns on a board, and exerted cvefv' art and 
pressure to bring France and Russia inro the alliance against Prus- 
sia. Beyond all this there was the rankling hatred of Marta Theresa 
againsit her despoiler Frederick, and her ambition to recoup licr 
losses; and there was Frederick’s fear of the alii,ince being formed 
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against him, his infonnation that this alliance was to strike at him 
in the spring of 1757, his inability to obtain any unequivocal as- 
surance that Maria ’rheresa had no aggressive intention, and his 
evident belief in the idea of “prevenrive war”— the doctrine that 
the best defense is to strike the first blow. Sonic historians have 
contended that when Frederick precipitated the Seven Years’ W’ar 
by invading S:ixony on August 29, 1756, he did so with the purpose 
of annexing Saxony; bur a more plausible explanation seems to be 
that the gathering international tensions, the subterfuges and the 
diplomatic shifts and secret alliances, had been creating an atmos- 
phcrc of suspicion and fear that made the need of attacking seem 
evident to k'redcrick, whetlier or not such a need did actually 
exist. 

A reference to Frederick’s own writinos shnuld be instructive. 
While one can discount any autobiograpliical work to some cx- 
tenr, particularly when it seeks to justify the author's oxvn conduct, 
Fredc’*'' ’ has been crcditetl with being unusually candid and 
straight foi-xvard in his reports. And whether candid or not in re- 
gard to matters of uhjectivc fact, lie could not write without cast- 
ing rcvealincr sidciitrhrs on his own state of mind. First of all, 
Frederick’s words indicate an apprelu nsion of attack: 

Fhe dispatches which the kitig received from Dresden were full 
of the plans that were formed bv the court of \henna to invade the 
states of the king. From these he learned that, if no better could be 
found, the empress <|ueen would make the ditTcrcncc of the king 
with the duke <if .Mccklcnbtirgh a pretext for v . r.’" 

I'his pretext, sax’s I'redcrick. was nothing but a pretext; the 
occa.sion w.as a trifle; “the atTair had been accommodated; and 
sliimlicrcd.” But at the s.ime rime trouble brewed on another hori- 
zon; 

Y'he king had .i cluanncl through which he obtained certain advice, 
relative to the projects of his enemies. . . . From these writings it 
appeared that the court of Russia excused her'^clf, because or in- 
ability, from undertaking war that year, her tlcet not being in a 
condition to put to sea; but in rex tge she promised the greatest 
efforts should be made the next.’* 

Frederick naturally felt obliged to inquire of Maria 'llrcrcsa a.s 
to the meaning of the great armaments that xvcrc piling up; but 
she was not frank when he appealed for a “categorical answer.” 
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ITic reply of Count Kaunitz was found to be conceived in equiv- 
ocal and ambiguous terms; but he explained himself with less re- 
serve to Count" Flemming, tlic ambassador from tftc king of Poland 
at Vienna, who sent his court an account of this conversation. A 
copy of his dispatclies was immediately sent from Dresden to 
Berlin. In these Count Flemming said— “Count Kaunitz projjoscs 
to incite disquietude in the king by his replies, and to induce him 
to commit the tirst hostilities.’* It Is certain that the style was so 
haughty, so arrogant, that it was sufficiently clear tlic empress 
queen was determined on war.““ 

W'c are now provided an insight into the calculating mind of 
Frederick, which was not concerned with how' tt) avert war, but 
when best to stage the supposedly unav'oidable conflict. 

Consivlerations like thc.se caused the question to be examined, 
\v hether it was more ad\'antageous to anticipate the enemy, by an 
immediate arrack, or wait till they had finished their grand prepa- 
rations, and suffer them to use rheir own discretion. . . . W'hatever 
parr should be taken, under such circumstances, war was eijually 
inevitable; it was the business of calculation to find whether it 
would be most advantageous to delay, some months, or to begin 
immediately. 

. . . By deferring war, the king would give an ill-disposed neigh- 
bor time to become mtirc formidable; not to add that Russia could 
not enter into action the present year; and Saxony not having con- 
cluded its arrangements, the moment .seemed favorable to gain 
upon the enemy, b\' f)i)raining, in the first campaign, advantages 
which ill-timed delicacy would lose, should military operations bo 
deferred to the following ycar.^* 

The author now defines “ill-timed delicacy”: 

At a moment so scritnis, so important, would it not have been an 
unpardonable fault, in politic.s, to have stopped at vain fonnalirics: 
from which we ought nor to depart, in tne common course of 
things, but to which we ought not to submit, in ca.scs so extraor- 
dinary as these, when irresolution and delay would have insured 
destruction, and when safety cotild only be found by vigorous and 
prompt rcs«>lution. executed with equal activity.^ “ 

No one can say whether “irresolution and delay would have 
insured destruction” in Frederick’s case, nor w hether negotiations 
for peace would have been “vain formalities,” Perhaps they would 
have been; but Frederick’s position made the recourse to gun- 
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powder certain. It is impossible to believe that, with a firm will to 
peace on the pan of the leaders of Austria, France, Fngland, 
Russia, and Prussia, peace could not have been (obtained. But the 
will to peace was insufficiently strong; fear and jealousy and re- 
venge and enmity, greed for territorial and commercial advantage, 
and desire for the humiliation of rivals, were too pow'crful in the 
minds of the chiefs of state to save the world from a disastrous 
struggle. Whether the sul)jects of the several monarchs wished war, 
was of course a niarrcr too trivial for consideration. 

It is true that in l-.ngland, h ranee, and Austria, the people were 
nor sharers in the w'ar nor directly affected, except by the taxes 
w'ith which had to meet the bill. But the situatic>ii was differ- 
ent in Prussia, whose provinces, as Frederick tells us. *‘werc laid 
waste and desolated, by the rapacity and barl)ariM.^ of enemies.” The 
fact is that ruin and havoc were everywhere; the curiency had 
been debased; destitution, scarcity, and crushingly high prices 
stalked sKie by side, the })opiiIati{)n of 4,500,0^)0 had diminished 
by an estimated half million; law and (»rdcr in many ilistricrs were 
a mere memory; the very army w hich had been Frederick’s pride 
had been shor to tatters; and the country had tlie devastated ap- 
pearance that had marked it ai the of the Thirtv Years’ U'ar. 

It is therefore not surprising that Frederick ends his history with a 
prayer that future rulers may iic\er “be obliged to have recourse to' 
remedies so violent and fatal. One has here the suggestion that 
some idea of war's futilitx' has bitten into the ndnd of one of the 
most aggrcj^sivc of war-leaders. 



Chapter 22 

iVe-Revolutionary Armies and Peoples 


Thus 1 r we have looked principally at the war-making slates 
and their I ‘aders. But this by no means completes the picture; m 
understand the forces at work, and particularly rlie psyclmlogical 
forces, we should observe the peoples, and the parrs thev have 
played or refused to play; and the annic.s, their nature and com- 
position. 

Now that the idea of "ail-out-war” is ovtrshad<)u ing the world, 
now that we conceive of internation.tl conllicts as the affairs of all 
the pe<jple, the worker in the mill and the housewife in tlic kitchen 
no less than the soldier on the front lines, it is diflicult for us to re- 
member rhat our view of w arfare is rehttivclv nov\-. A more two 
centuries ago. before the frenzied awakening of nithicrn natimial- 
ism, wars were rettarded as matters betw een mnerninenrs. in whieli 
the interest oi the ordinary man was at most incidental. Though 
eighteenth-century France and I atgland were embr<.tik'd in a l)la/.- 
in? series of wars, rhat was not deemed reason for a Frenehnsan 
hate an F.nglishman, or an I nglLdunan a Frenchman; the fruits 
of French civili/arion were nor proscribetl in London, nor were 
the products of British civilization condemned in Paris; nor was it 
unusual for citizens of the countries ru inrermiitgle in friendly 
intercourse. And all this w.ts natural, in view of the fact that war 
was ordinariiv remote from the avcr.ige citizen; ilcs[>itc .some ex 
ceptions. which w e shall pau.se to remark, the merclumt, the manu 
facturer, the farmer, and the mechanic usiiallv went about their 
work unaffected by the fact that the armies of their c«>untry, in 
remote parts of F.uropc or still remoter colonics, w ere exchanging 
shots witli the troops of hostile sovereigns. 

In short, the rank and file (»f the j)copIc did not see war, know- 
war, or manifest arv warlike combativcncs,s. 

And this, as noted above, was in parr because war was con- 
sidered the business of rulers and governments rather than of the 
masses; and in part it was because the actual fighting was done by 
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Specialized classes: on top, the otherwise idle and often impecuni- 
ous nobility; and, below them, the professional killers, the riffraff 
of society, who were entrusted with the fighting so that honest 
men and women miglit go about their proper affairs. The mercen- 
ary system, while not the exclusive recourse of the recruiting 
agents, survived vigorously until lare in the eighteenth century; 
every schoolcliild will remember the hired Hessians who opposed 
the colonists in the American Revolution; while German and Swiss 
mercenaries were conspicuous in numcrtuis early modem armies, 
and njcrcenaries ol some sort comprised from one fourth to two 
thirds of the usual Continental army juior to 17H9. 

I'.ven in the case of the standing armies and the navies, the re- 
cruits were nut ordinarily drawn Irom the industrious middle 
ranks of society, but from the same two unf)r' iuctivc classes as 
the unattached mercenaries; the nobility, who monopolized or 
nearly monop<)li/cd the ofliccrsbips; and the drifting dregs, the 
scum, d’.e ru;banly < lemcnts, wh<* frequentlv gave more trouble 
than they were v«)rth. ^ et these athcmiircrs and derelicts did not 
always enlist willingly or with oj-,en c\es; the army of France, 
when taken o\cr by l.ouis XI\''s faruous minister Louvois, was 
composed of r<’en some of w !iom hat* hten cnrollctl while drunk, 
and some of horn had been enticed bv false ]trtmiiscs as to pay 
■anil conditions of svisice. and some of whom had submitted in 
desperation as the onlv alternatiw to starving. Throughout the 
Continent great numbers of soldiers had been ■'impressed "—in other 
words, kidnapped, snatched from dv.i-:. bars, an’ nverns, swept 
up from rhe jails, seized as fair gamo upon the i'.;rk streets and 
alleys of cities. 

'The situation in rhe Hriibh navv w ;is notorious. If a man were 
unlucky cnotigh to be an apfirentice and out of work in F.ngland 
of the mid-eighteenth cenrurv. or if he were a vagabond or an 
ahlc-lxulicd beggar, or most of all if he were an '‘xpcricnced sc;i- 
man, he would he iti ilanger of c.iptnre bv one of rhe pre.ss-gangs 
rhar bore down upion rhe defenseiess like wolf p.tck.s. The law. 
indeed, required no more than ri'.ar the sailor be caught in order 
to make him liable t<i service -aw a, with him, let him fend for 
his country on a warship! The poor seaman, returning fritm a 
voyage to the colonics, or c\en coming home from a fishing ex- 
pedition, might be snapped up before reaching port by one of the 
fenders that prowled ab»)ut just outside the harbor. Hut the British 
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sailors vrerc not tlie only victims; in America the efforts of His 
Majesty’s servants to impress seamen sometimes led to riots, which 
in one case in Boston lasted three days. 

F.qually unsavory conditions prevailed in the French navy. The 
seamen of France were liable f(»r life to naval service, according 
ro a system of classes by which a man might be niadc to serve one 
year out of every four or nmre. But as this method proved inadc- 
ipiate for large-scale warfare, and as the French seamen showed 
jusr about the same warlike spirit as their brothers across the Chan- 
nel, France also had recourse to the press-gang plan of enlistment. 
Not only thai. but n hen the supply of involuntary native talent 
failed, she obtained foreigners to man the French warships and 
right their battles, likewise itn oUmtarily . .-Knd when the press- 
gangs were unable to capture seamen enough in Nice, Genoa, 
and other ports of the Metiirerrancan, they conferred an oppor- 
tunity for sea travel upon unappreciative French subjects who had 
never seen tl)c sea before- pea.sants. craftsmen, and the like. In view 
«if such facts, it is hardly surprising that France did not shine as a 
naval power. 

It 

\'irtually the s.unc story is repeated, though with some llagTant 
variations, in one of the most cclel)rarcd <»f Cf)ntin'>ntal military 
organization.s, the Prussian army. M'e are wont to think of that 
famou.s force marching forth boldly, e.igerly, animated by a ptnv- 
erful es^trit tic corps. Anti while there was such a spirit among 
those Prussians who enlisted willingly, under local lords whom 
they had been wont to obey all their lives, the case was quite 
different with great masses of the troops. In vain the dukes of tiic 
small neighboring state of Mecklenburg would grumble to the 
King ami complain to the Fmperor at the methods of Prussian 
press-gangs; whole companies of Prussia»is would come gallt>ping 
to the villages on a Sunday morning, surround the churches, .snatch 
as many as they wished of the men attending divine services, and 
hear them off to worship the King of Prussia from a pew in the 
infantry. 

'ntesc Prussian recruiters, like the press-gangs of other nations, 
appear not to have been over-particular about the type and quality 
of the soldiers. W'hen enlisted men were in hot demand, age and 
criminality and disease were no barriers; deserters from foreign 
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armies were welcome whether they wished to be or not, and so 
also on some occasions were prisoners of war; while Frederick the 
Great, reverting to nictliods more common in earlier centuries, 
attempted in 1756 to compensate himself for his losses at the Battle 
of Lobosit/, by enlisting fourteen thousand non-voluntary enemy 
troops. And later he regularly sent recruiting agents into hostile 
territory, including that of Austria, so that the natives might have 
the advantages of employnunt by the PrusNian army, whether or 
not they appreciated such l)cncfits. 

Perhaps it is iu»t surprising, therefore, that the thankless wretches 
did their best t<j take informal leave. The rate of desertion from 
the Prussian army was the highest in l-..uropc; tlic impressed troops 
could never be relied upon not to go over to the enemy in the 
thick of the b.utlc, and apparently missed few opportunities to 
squirm our of sight even in j>Lacetimc. “Reading Frederick’s Prin- 
cipes jftnjcralcs tie b gz/tT/c,” as one commentator declares, “one 
gains t*'< ■ r.pression that the prime function of an officer was to 
pretent desertion; that to fight the enemy w.ts a secondary con- 
sideration. Tlie French traveler, Foulongeon, perhaps the keenest 
observer of mid-centur)’ Prussia, pur ir aptly when he said that to 
the native halt of the Prussian army wis assigned the dutv* of pre- 
venting rhe btreign half from »lescrting.” ^ 

What, therefore, was ir fh.it won the battles of these miscellane- 
ous rnohs of vagabonds, vilKigrers, farmhands, and other reluctant 
warriors? The f.ict is that tltc impressed men put the most scriovis 
limitations on the maneuvers of their generals, sint . ir was danger- 
ous to inarch too fast, to juirsue the enemy too ;.ir or come to 
close grips with him, or to .ntack at night or in places offering 
opportuniries for conccalmcnr, Icsr the men “missing in action’’ 
should suddenly hccoiue inonlin.uelv numerous. Under such cir- 
cumstances. there was only one force rhat would drive the trooj'is 
fonh at all. It was a maxim of Frederick’s that the recruit should 
fear his commander more than he di<l the enemy; and it is evident 
that this principle was put into effect, and tlv.t die Prussian rank 
and file— like the Zulus w ho preferred the danger of pursuing the 
enemy to the certainty <ff execution . ,• tlieir own side if they re- 
treated— went forth to fight only because the j'crils of not fighting 
seemed greater still. 

As all this implies, the discipline inqiosed hy Frederick was 
merciless. In his Political Testament (1751), he insisted on the 
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need for absolute obedience; he prescribed the death penalty for 
the soldier who nuinnured against his officer or lifted a hand 
against him, and for the officer who rebelled against a su{>crior; he 
stated that generals and colonels should be given “desj)Otic power,” 
and that discipline among the soldiers should be better observed 
than among monks in a ntonasrery. This discipline was in fact 
maintained b\- constant rigorous drill, supjdetnentcd by coercion 
of an unsparing nature: floggings were frequent; itnprisfjnment, 
seasoned by torture, was far from rare; while a particularly cniel 
punishment M as the running of the gauntlet, in which the victim, 
stripped to tiic waist. Mas forced to run back and forth amoiifr 
hundreds of his comrades armed M'ith rods, which they M<»iild 
apply -often fatally- out of fear of a like penalty if the\' softened 
their blows. 

Thus, in the most militarized country in modern Kuropc, the 
military spit it had to be M'iiippcd up Iw the most brut.il and arti- 
ficial means. 

The above, of course, applies specifically to the common sol- 
diets, But the case in regard to the tdfieers is equally illuminatiiig. 
Unlike the men in the rank.s, rhev sprang from the n<>biliry; Fred- 
erick, in facr. manifested a strong class bias, and Wiiuld rarely be- 
stow a commission upon anyt^nc nor of aristocratic line.ige; if he 
did emplov imritleil men when he needed them, they could cvpecr 
little in the M'uy of ccctignirion uhen their term of service mms 
over. 

On the other hand, ho uithheld his fav(.)r from nobles who 
w'ould not serve, or wouUl not serve long enough. Ami he mms 
aided by the fact that t!w( Prussian mvbiliry, the belated survivals 
of the feudal age and itihcritors of a feudal warlike tradition, jt)- 
vided ideal foundations for a military desj^otism; besides, many <»1 
their members wclcoitJC<l the King’s money as a source of liveli- 
hood. In most or the junker families there were some army officers 
—officers, who, unitfel^rcdcrick, were subjected to a rigid train- 
ing in the Cadettenhaus, the state military academy established in 
Berlin by Frederick’s father. 'I'hcrc they were encouraged not only 
to study military tactics and methods, but to write l»ooks on the 
subject; and for years they were submitted to a mcticalous routine 
of drills and rcviews--which were regarded so seriously that, w'c 
are told, officers would take their own lives sooner than let the 
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King catch them in an act of negligence. W^hen wc remember that 
these officers vv'cre rarely on leave, that they might not engage in 
crafts or trades, and that comparatively few of them found the 
opportunity to marry, w'c will utulcrstand that they represented a 
warped and narrow class development, with their minds unnatu- 
rally channeled toward the one etid f»f building armies and mak- 
ing war. In view of the grip that this exclusive, arrogant, and 
intolerant officer corps (jbtained over the narif)n, it is little wonder 
that a popular saying declared r’.at Prussia was not a country that 
had an army; it was an army that had a country. 

In I'ngland the press-gang did not ser\e the navy only. Yet in 
Kngland, except during the Cromucllian period, standing armies 
were not much in vogue; secure in riair insular ptisirion, His Maj- 
esty’s subjects relied in the main upon their mvv for defense. 
And while many Hritish mcrccnarits were inJccJ to he found in 
Otntinenial forces, the I'nglish rejmgnancc to profc^ssional armies 
was Pwoiighriit the centuries, and p.irticularlv afrer the 

Restoration, wlicn titc eaiuntry h..id. had a tirst-haiul glimjise of 
armies in action. I , veil before Cronivi ell's ascendancy, in i'^> 24 , the 
rchict.vncc of the people to serve as ^oldicr^ was such that it was 
found difficult to raise six thoiivirui v..iunrecrs to .wnd across the 
{,’hanne! to aid the Dutch against tlic Spaniards; in the autumn of 
rh.if vear, when a nibble of rude, raw wivtciics were herded into 
sliips to serve in Lower (lermanv. ti'.ey were led in much the 
iiKinner ni trapped animals driven by whips. ^ c.o . earlier, Sh;ikc- 
spearc h.id referred to tlie jvracticc of iinp-res-'ing m- ; he put these 
words into KalstafT's mouth: 

If 1 be not ashamed of m\’ soldiers. I am a souscel gurnet. I have 
misused the king's press damnabiy. ... 1 press me none but good 
householders, vcoincn's sons; invgiirc me out contracted bachelors, 
such as havi been asked twice the h.mns. ... I pressed me none 
Imt such to;isrs-and-butttT. with hc.irts in their bellies no bigger 
than pins’-hcads. . . , and miw mv whole charge consists of an- 
cients, corporals, lieutenants, gentlemen of comp,inics. slaves as 
ragged as Lazarus in the paitued clo»h. where the gh ‘'on’s dogs 
licked the .sores; and such as indeeu were never soldiers. . . . 
No eye hath seen such scarccnnvs. I'll not march through Cov- 
entry with them, that s flat: n.iy. and the villains march wide 
between the legs, as if they had gyves on; for indeed I had the 
most of them out of prison.® 
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Shakespeare was here reporting no more than the current reality. 
According to anotlicr sixteenth-century writer, “In England when 
service happencth we disburthen the prison of thieves, we rob the 
taverns and alehouses of tosspots and ruffiaas, we scour both town 
and country of rogues and vagabonds,’’ * 

A system of home defense did indeed exist in thcorj'; every man 
had the duty of defending the country, every able-bodied male 
of sixteen or over might be called to scrv'C, and every possesvsor of 
an estate of a certain value could be made to provide armed horse- 
men. Yet all this was of small military consequence; “trained 
bands” of untrained men were in fact produced; but a Colonel 
W'ard, writing in 1639, remarked that they learned little except 
how to drink; and other writers echo this complaint. 

In the same year that Ctdonel Ward condemned the “trained 
bands,” Charles I gathered an army of hfreen thousand for the 
Scottish wars; but Sir Edmund W'rncy, who saw them from the 
King’s camp, commented with no great eitthusiasni: “I daresav 
there was never so raw, so unskilful, and so unwilling an army 
brought to fight.” * In the following year the King impressctl an 
anny of twenty-five thousand men— some of whom, appareiiily, 
were more eager to fight each other than to engage the enemv, 
the religious issue flared forth, and some Devonshire Erotestams 
murdered a supposedly Catholic lieurcn.mt, while scmic I'ssex men 
broke into churches .and set fire to communion rails and surjiiices. 
But as for victory in battle— with such an anny, that was our of 
the question. 

In the civil war, impressed troops were used by both si<lcs 
that is, such of them as did lUJt slip back Inane at the first oppor- 
tunity. The fact is that there was great diflicultv in inducing an\ 
of tlicm to serve outside their own districts, where they would 
bear arms only so long as the enemy was at hand. In 1^4^ an 
ordinance of Parliament authorized the impressing of twenty-two 
thousand men itetween the ages of eighteen and fifty, bur specifi- 
cally exempted scholars, students in the Inns of (Jtmrr and universi- 
ties, clergymett, government officials, and certain others, including 
sons of the projxirtied classes. And, eight years later, an army 
of ten thousand impressed men was raised by the Commonwealth 
for service in Ireland—fittcr fighters, it w.ts said, than the v<ilun- 
teers, many of whom should have been still in schcwl. Neverthe- 
less, volunteers filled all needs bcrw'cen 1651 and t<S<So, when the 
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lure of the military life evidently began to fade and impressment 
was again held necessary. 

Hut whether or not the soldiers were products of the press-gang, 
their martial spirit had to be encouraged by the ancient preceptors: 
fear and punishment. 7 l\e penalties were the savage ones usual at 
the time; whipping, running the gauntlet, mutilation, branding, 
public disgrace, and— in tiic more serious cases— shooting or hang- 
ing. Evidently Cromwell was no more convinced than were Caesar 
or Frederick tl that the fighting spirit was its own all-sufficient in- 
dticemcnt to the warrior. 

A century after Ciromwell’s time, the Englishman was still show- 
ing his indisposition to serve in stamling armies. Sponsored by Pitt, 
the ^^ilitia Act of 1757 introduced a much watered form of con- 
scri[»tion; the conscripts were chosen liy lot, a lii-ilc as in the case 
of the American Selective Scr\ ice; but the penally of being picked 
was in many cases merely financial; the selected man was permitted 
to }>ay foi a .;ubstitutc-as a result of which nothing resembling 
the e.\[)ectcd citi 7 .cns' army was ever developed. Even the pre- 
scription of twenty-eight days' drill each year was considered ex- 
cessive; while the immense unpopularity (;f the Act was matched 
only by the we.ikness ami incompetence of the army it created. 

IV 

Ihis brings us to the (.picstion of conscription In "cneral. While 
nothing corresponding to modern universal serv;' > was known 
anywhere in Europe prior to the Front h Revolution, wc have seen 
how a limited fonn of conscription was introduced in Russia by 
Peter the (jireat; and we can trace the ancestry of universal sen*- 
ice in the partial conscription adopted by variou.s Continental pow- 
ers, no less than in rhe recruiting methods of the press-gang. 

If was in Pnjssia that pre-Rc\olutionary conscription perhaps 
gained its greatest impetus. .\t the s.ime time as the kidnapping 
crews of Frederick the Great were draining manpower from 
neighboring srates, his conscription agents were calling vpon Prus- 
sian youths accortling to a system whereby each canton was ex- 
pected to keep a regiment perpetually supplied with men. This 
'vas far from universal service, since numerous exemptions were 
allowed and none except certain groujis of arrlsaits and peasants 
actually liad to bear arms. But even those did not as a rule give 
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continuous service; when agricultural needs denianded~and the 
country’s straitened economy forbade too severe a drain upon 
fann laborcrs~thc men might return to their homes on leave in 
order to Avork the soil for as much as ten months a year. 

In Sweden as far back as the time of Gustavus Adolphus, a sys- 
tem of partial conscription existed, whereby prescril)ed tjuotas 
were sent frotn various districts. And in France, where forcitri\ 
mercenaries at times formed as much as half the army, tlie supjdy 
of these hirelings did nor always suffice even when siippletnemed 
by volunteers; the king’s agents therefore began to draft nicti from 
the militia, \\ hich was supposed to be kept .it home to guard rhe 
native soil from attack -and this drafting proceeded blandlv in the 
f.icc of a law retpuring all enlistments to be voluntary. After 174^. 
the idea of forced service was acccpteil in France; and this, alone 
a\ith conscription in Prussia and elsewhere, formed the [>reccdciU 
that paved the way for universal service, the armies of Xapo!cr»ii. 
and that subsequent militarization which has become the bane of 
the modern world. 


V 

.\norher factor in the progressive militarization of Furope was 
the position of the nobilitv. W’c have seen bow the Prussian nobhs 
had a place of overriding privilege in the army, and how none bvu 
the aristocrat had much chance of a commission. .And the attitude 
of the Pru-ssians, though approaching a Spartan c\iremc in hard- 
and-fast service rc(|uireincnts, dilTcred only in degree from th.n 0} 
other Fairopeans. Certainly, no other fact as clearly showed the 
cla.ss nature of modern militarism, its foundation upon the 
sands of social inequality, its identification with rhe interests of a 
group rather than of society as a whole, and its expulsion in de- 
lilieratc support of the desires, pride, bias, social prestige, and eco- 
nomic a<lvantagc of a narrow segment of the community. In !■ ranee 
the most capable common soldier, assuming that he was no richer 
than most of his class, had no chance whatever of becoming a 
colonel or capt..in; but the most incompetent .son of a noble, 
though without military education and no more than fourteen or 
sixteen years of age, might receive a colonel’s conimi.ssion - jiro- 
vided that his father had the money to pay for it. Louvois, the 
minister of Louis XIV, was accomplishing a reform when he re- 
stricted sales of commi^ions to captaincies and colonelships. One 
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must admit, of course, that in the great democracy of wealth, men 
without blue bliiod were often able to buy officerships for their 
sons; after all, their nxjncy was as valuable as anyone’s. And thus 
the nobility of means came to edge sh()uldcrs with the nobility of 
descent. But poverty even when wedded to competence still was 
given no consideration. It is scarcely remarkable therefore that, 
during the Seven Years VY'ar, the I'rencli officers were conspicu- 
ous for nothing but their incapacity. 

In France of the eighteenth century, it would not base been a 
great exaggeration to say that titc arm)' was an employment agency 
for needy noftles. Ihus in 1702 seven thousand commissions were 
created for the nobility, who thercbv, on tlie basis (jf nothinir but 
birth, were elevated above the hc.ids of tlic ablest non-ct»nunis- 
sioned men. Later tlic situatiiin became so l)ad that, to (juote one 
authority, 

in 1775. v.-lifn the total strength t)l tlie army was i7t).ooo men. the 
iiumber of the olficers u.is no less’ than 60.000, and thev repre- 
sented a charge ot 47,o(xj,ooo Itvm . . . wliile the total remaining 
expenditure on the army did nor exceed 44.000.00u. Y'er of these 
60,000 officers not more than io.oo(^ " ere doing uuev with their 
regiments,' 

“It is necessary to pl.tce the gentleincit’’ was a cr\ that beat in 
the face of reform. And so an ttrdcr of the year i7vSi retjuired c.in- 
didates for sub-lieutcnancics to simw rlieir hreed-"'- papers in the 
shape of proof of lour noble ancestors— if the .ij dcanr's blood 
chanced to be conr.tminated In an untuied grandbuher of no mat- 
ter what personal distinction, he was unworthy to lead the troops 
of his country. 

ObvioiLsly, matters of w.u or peace, of the national interest or 
national defense, were not here at issue. Ail that was taken into 
accoimr was the maintett.ince of a patrician class in a privileged 
position. And the militari/acion dcvehipcd h)' the patricians, and 
the warf,irc springing from it. hail no more relationsl ip to the 
needs, desires, or pugnacious impulses f the people than had the 
baronial castles, the itutats, and tournaments of the .Middle .\ges. 
The army, to put matters bluittlv, was the nobleman’s graft; it was 
held to be as fitting to the nobleman as was service in the company 
of a lord to the ssmurai of feudal Japan, .\nd this was true to 
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some degree not only in France and Prussia but in England and 
wherever the nobility existed. 

But the nobility did mote than to monopolize the ofHcerships of 
European armies, lltcy brought with them ancient ideas of com- 
bat, honor, and glory— ideas represented in private life by the 
quixotic bur bloody institution of the duel, and sometimes devel- 
oped on a national scale to the plane of a duel, a contest of honor 
between nations. Yet this “honor” had little to do with righteous- 
ness. It did not mean scrupulous regard for truth, strict fidelity to 
obligations, a spirit of generosity, justice, love, and human kind- 
ness. It meant, rather, respect for the more or less arbitrary code 
of the heroic ideal, a punctilious class loyalty, an arist<.)cratic hau- 
teur, and an almost pathological readiness to react tt> insult (an 
insult being an implication that a man had disobeyed the un- 
written caste law). Among individuals such an otfense could be 
wiped out only by means of the blood-letting or threatened blood- 
letting of an “affair of honor"; and among nations something simi- 
lar hxs been the case down to our own day. I'or while it is norhintj 
unusual for nations to machinate in secret, to break agreements and 
betray allies, the country that loses mt>st prestige and hon«)r is the 
one that refuses to knock a chip oif its shoulder. Similarly, every 
reverse, every retreat, however wisely or courageously made, 
lowers its prestige, its honor in the eyes of the world which 
is quite in accordance with the nobleman’s ideal, as inheriteil fnini 
feudalism and the heroic age. 

.\11 this has been made possible, however, only by the attitude 
of the common man throughout the centuries; the fact that he has 
been dazed and humbled before the spectacle of the mtbleninn’s 
pageantry and pretense, and therefore a willing worshipper belorc 
the nobleman’s idols. Even in America, where titles have been for- 
bidden, we have seen the respectful if not reverential attituile ot 
the masses toward any foreign count, duke, or baroness; wdiile we 
have read of l-.nglish crowds waiting for hours to learn of the 
birth of a child to their future qticcn, as though this occurred by 
some process not usual atnong other humans. And if this can be 
reported in our dcmocnatic and enlightened century, what of tlic 
ages when dukes and princes rode past in aristocratic aloofness, 
bristled in their rock-hew'n castles, or posed in velvety livery with 
flunkeys fawning in their train? Impressed as by the sight of god- 
hood, the multitude not only accepted the physical domination of 
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the nobles but bowed to the domination of their ideas. And thus 
they came to mirror the lords’ own grandiose conception of them- 
selv’c.s, followed their leadership in war and peace, and permitted 
their standards of honor and glory to be engrafted upon the social 
fabric. 

I hough the nobles formed a distinctively military ca.ste, there are 
some things to be said for the principles of combat they inherited 
from feudal and prc-fcudal days. Since they carried on the idea 
of war as a game, they ilid not tend to fight with quite the deadli- 
ness of many earlier and later warriors; their conception of honor 
somerimes forbade tlie use of tricks and subterfuges; and they did 
fK>t as a rule involve whole populations in their crimson pastimes, 
l.ikc the co 7 itiotticn, they indulged in many conflicts of a delib- 
erately limited nature; these struggles, in the eighteenth century, 
were svaged only during the warmer and pleasanter seasons, were 
not pushed to the dire extreme of destroying the opposing armies, 
and wv* ’"''It around the idea of defense rather than of offense, 
so that comparatively bloodless sieges tended to predominate over 
gorv pitched battles, rhcreforc, despite the exceptions already 
noted, warfare in the eighteenth century did not tend to exhaust 
the nations’ resources of men or materi-’ls to anything approaching 
tlie twentieth-century extent. 

Yet already the dr.tin was considerable, and premonitory of the 
prostrating engagements of two centuries later. W'c have seen that 
I'redcrick William 1 of Prussia devoted five sevenths of his coun- 
try’s income to the army; and the sluiation unOc his son Fred- 
erick W.1S not v.istly improved; in the year >f Frederick’s 

tlcarh, between twelve and thirteen million thalers out of a govern- 
ment income of twent^■-rwo or twcntv-rhrcc million was directly 
ghen to support an army of 195,000 men. And in France as far 
hack as the time of Louis XIV, the maintcn.incc of the standing army 
of o\cr 100,000 constituted a tremendous problem; not only in 
the direct payments for the soldiers and their equipment, but in 
the creation of influential vested interests, purveyors of food, cloth- 
ing, and armaments who depended upon military dcmand.> for their 
livelihood; a huge officers’ corps; ar. a potentially mischievous 
national pritlc. On the opposite side of the screen, this pride was 
reflected in the jealousy, suspicion, and fear that great armaments 
always arouse in neighbor nations; it spurred these, in imagined 
national defense, to pile up their own armaments; and thus a start 
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was made in the modern armaments race, wherein the burden of 
preparedness becomes so onerous that to arm one’s self for peace 
is sometimes equivalent to girding one’s self for war. 

All this was the direct product of the competitive nmdern state 
system, which was itself an outgrowth of feudalism, wherein an 
immense number of states large and small threatened one another 
in continual w;u:s. It was the world’s misfortune that, at a time 
when the individuality of peoples was comparatively little rccog 
nized and a political amalgamation of many lands would have been 
far easier than at a later period, all of h'uropc was split into antag- 
onistic entities responsive to the will or desires of local leaders. 
And it is an even greater tragedy that this systent (or lack of sv,s- 
tem) and the ideas dependent upon it should have survived to our 
own day, so that the separateness of states rather than tlie oneness 
of peoples has been stressed, and old w.dls have consctiucntlv* been 
fortified and new ones erected at a time when the peaceful needs 
of all alike dentanded a leveling of walls. 'I he fact that I'.urope 
ctmtinued to divide itself into warlike units, instead of to nnialg.i- 
matc itself into a cotjperativc whole, is tlnercfore largely to he 
traced to the old political conception of the St.ite, aiul of the 
Srite’s all-powerful autocratic leader. With the dawn of the revo- 
lutionary era. a gradually developing dynamic new ide.i— the idc.i 
of modern nationalism~\vas to rake the stage; but :his ivlea. as we 
shall see, was to be reponsible for further war-producing cleavages, 
and was to inaugurate the most dcv.tstaring fighting f>f all time. 



Chapter 23 

Colonization and limpire 


W'hilc warfare was raging with accelerated fury upon the conti- 
nent ot fcairope, white civili/.arioa was 1 icing introduced at the point 
of the sword into far-distanr lands. I he solitudes of North Ameri- 
can woods, t)ncc undisturbed except lor the occasional whirring 
of arrows and the war-\\ho<»p of tlie Iroijuois, now resounded to 
the rattling of musketry; the (piiet of South American mountains 
was broken by the march of l urojjean gold-seek. rs; the jungles of 
I'lorida, the pl.ueaus of Mexico, tk.c sweltering plains of India, and 
tisc skive- '••uded coast of Africa all rang with the din of the warfare 
introtluccd by the onmipotent invatler. 

Considered with regaixl to tlie nuir.ber of men and the amount 
of cijuipmenr invoned, tlic wars <if coioni/arion and empire were 
not among the greatest. I'retpicntlv the combatants were but a 
handful; often they leiiresented utere isol.ited e.v’pcditions alTccring 
a single limiteel eiistrict. And yet, taken as a whole, they arc among 
the mosr imjiort.mt in history, for they incurred the extennination 
of whole races and civilisations, the subjugation of other races, and 
the decadence of surviving culture, , .md the\ < ablcd a single 
continent to com|ucr several continents, and a s; .glc system of 
belief and action to predominate over inue'h of the known world. 

Ihe question therefore arises: how did .ill this come about? 
Mow was it possible for the iniiabitatus of one limited section of 
the globe, within the brief period of se\cral centuries, to march 
with fire and sword across millions ot square miles of strange and 
mostly unknow n territorx ? M'har moth es were behind them? 
\*dvar forces goaded them to their .igfgrcssitins aod triumphs? 

It i.s a commonplace of psychology that human motive- are mixed 
and not simple; and that a variety of i pidses, some of tnem hidden 
from the actual doer, may umlerlic even the most ordinarx* act. 
Mence we need not attempt to explain the colonizing wars by any 
single cause or group of causes. I'hc restlessness of young blood 
and the greed of adventure; the pressure of population, and tlie 
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goad of religious oppression; the hope of fabulous Elysiums, ami 
the call of mythical fountains of youth, have all played their much- 
reported part in the early migrations and the consctjuent wars. \'ci 
there is aiu)thcr factor that seems even more largely responsible 
for the drift of Europeans overseas and their conflicts with the na- 
tives of the invaded lands. And this is the element of ac<|uisirivencss. 

Acquisitiveness in America, Asia, and Africa possessed its usual 
irrational and predatory quality. True to its European heritage, it 
was not concerned with basic economic needs or sober ec<jnoniic 
advantage; it was concerned with the passion of the gold-seeker, 
the madness of the great god Get Rich Quick. "Follow me, and a 
genie will open your way to wealth!” that divinity hail cxcLiinicd 
to the faithful. “Follow me, and the doors of power, luxur)’, and 
lavish gain will swing xvide!” Yet, strangely, the explorers were 
less eager for things of intrinsic value than for that glittering metal 
which human belief and desire throughout the centuries had exalted 
with an artificial worth. 

‘Europeans,” remarks one commentator, “were attracted to 
otner lands in the first place by the hope of linding gold and otlur 
treasures; and secondly by the anticipation of free land to he 
e,xpIoited by slave labor,” * “They were nor anxious,” declares 
another, “to possess lands which offered wealth only as the reward 
of the patient and persistent labor of the herdMiian and agricul- 
turist.” ■ Only on this ground can we explain why the fertile plains 
of the Argentine were long neglected while the seekers wandered 
afar on chimerical and sometimes ruinous expeditions, fighting anil 
looting and murdering, attacking and enslaving the Indians .ind 
questing for Eldorado in remote mines. 

To make the rich plains of Buenos Aires give up their u'calrli 
required persistent labrtr, but it was nor for this th.at the bulk of 
the Spaniards sought the New World. In the discovery and devel- 
opment of mines, as they were found in .Mexico and Fern, there 
was always an opportunity for severe labor, bur there was also the 
possibility of great rewards. In carrying war into die wilderness 
against the Indians, there were, moreover, always diifTiculties and 
dangers, but there was also the possibility of capttiring a prittce. 
whose ransom might suddenly enrich an anny.^ 

Many incidents from the careers of the explorers and covtjuist.i- 

dores illustrate the unlimitedgraspingpropcnsity that underlay their 
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wars. It appears to have been the accepted philosophy that any 
newcomer to any land could claim everything in sight, and not a 
few things out of sight, in the name of his sovereign- and never 
for a moment do any of the gallant explorers seem to consider that 
the natives may have any prior rights'. Thus llalboa, upon first see- 
ing the Pacific, was restrained by no hampering modesty, but 
unblushingly proclaimed the right of the King of Spain to the 
world’s largest ocean, along with all its islands and bordering lands. 
Since the simple-minded aborigines could not always understand 
the claims of the most Christian ami I l<»ly intruders to whatever 
they wanted to take, it is hardly surprising that a few battles 
resulted. 

De Soto, who has been called “the best of the (^onquistadores,” 
is one example of the Spanish methods and state »^f mind. Though 
he may have been a prince among his kind, he was capable of 
(iercc destructive orgies; was cap.iblc of exterminating whole native 
tribes (.is u- tlie case of the stronghold of Mauvila, whose men 
and women he massacred indiscriminately after storming the 
place). Yet doubtless his murderous frenzies were justified by the 
fact that they occurred in the course of a search for gold. Side by 
side with his butcheries, incidentally, De Soto introduced reli- 
gion; the words “Clold" and “C»od” were linked in his vocabulary; 
.n\d {priests and monks accompanied the conquistador in order to 
save the souls of the savages whose bodies he destroyed and whose 
precious metals he came to plunder. 

An even more striking example w.is that of Piz-iffo, the key to 
whose character w;is “insarial)lc ambiiion and lust for gold, and 
willingness tti sacrifice everything thereto.'' * A r ,'pical instance of 
his lavishness with other people’s property is provided by the re- 
nowned compact he made with his comrailcs Almagro and De 
lAU|ue, agreeing to an equal distributittn of conquered territory in 
South .America, along with the spoils in gold, silver, gems, etc. 
Tlicir document, like the pronouncements of De Soto, was per- 
vaded with a marked note of sanctity, which cei tamly deceived no 
one unless the makers themselves were taken in by it. 

Hut it may lie that they themselves were convinced by their 
own protestations of piety. Prescott apparently is on solid ground 
when, after asstiring us that “Gold was the incentive and the rec- 
ompense,” he remarks of Pizarro, “His courage was sullied with 
cruelty, the cruelty that flowed equally -strange as it may seem- 
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from his avarice and his religion; religion as it was understood in 
that age,— the rcligi«)n of the (.>usader.” ® 

But the strength of the religious as compared witli the avaricious 
motive will be evident from Pizarro's actual dealings. Though 
masses were said and everlasting salvation promised to the faithful, 
his bosom comra«.les were plunder and loot, bIo<jdshcd and destnic- 
tion. lie showed his true nature at the city of Cxxamalca, where he 
and his fellow gallants made an unprovoked attack, and mercilessly 
shot to death the unresisting and weaponless citizenry. Subsc- 
quently% after he had seized and imprisoned the Inca Atalmalpa, he 
agreed to the sovereign’s release on condition that a room twenty- 
two feet long and seventeen feet across should be (illcd with gold. 
And after these extraordinary terms had been met by the natit es, 
Pizarro not only shrugged aside his share of tl»c agreement, bur 
conducted a travesty of a trial ^’herein the Inca w.is comlemneJ 
to be burned to death. And having permitted him the nierc\’ of 
being strangled, in return for his acceptance of Christianity. 
Pizarro and his merry crew melted down the irrejdaccablc art treas- 
ures of the Incas— fountains of gold, and golden birds and anintals. 
wrought with exquisite skill. 

But they did far more than that, this band of Spanish rogues and 
adventurers, numbering in all not more than two hundred meti. 
They put an end to one of the most remarkable empires c\c 
known, with its highly organized socialized administration, its itv 
comparable nctwfjrk (jf roads, its cultivated mountain terraces, its 
tame herds of llamas, and its flourishing pojntlation which, at the 
most cr)nservative estimate, was ‘’approximately twice as great as 
that of the same territory today.” ^ Btit essentially the w.irs of 
Pizarro, though aided and abetted by^ a ferocious religious belief, 
were no more than a series of those raids for booty by which ma- 
rauders for thousands of years have been preying upon civih/cd 
communities. .\nd the fact that they succeeded more strikingly 
than most mav' he traced ro several causes, largely p.sychoh^gical; 
the maddening urge of the drive for gold; the Inca’s false scn.se of 
security, which counseled him to permit the invaders to penetrate 
far inland, that he might dazzle them w’ith a display of lus power; 
and the Europeans’ possession of fircanns, which, luiwcvcr, might 
not have proved decisive except for the paraKv-ing fear they in- 
cited in the Indiams. 

Cortes, while a less revoking character than Pizarro, waged war 
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for much the same reasons. Ills religion may have been deeper- 
rooted; but thar it was of a not unmercenary nature Is shown by 
the code thar he promulgated before the siege of Mexico. “The in- 
strument,” says Prescott, . . reminds the anny that the conversion 
of the heathen is the work most acceptable in the eye of the Al- 
mighty, and one that will be sure to receive his support. It calls on 
every soldier to regard this as the prime object of the expedition, 
n'ithout 'which the 'witr 'would he luanifestly unjust, and every 
acquisition made hy it a robbery:' ' 

So once more we can see the sources of warfare in theft sancti- 
fied by religion. There were certainly otlier motives in Cortes’ 
case, including not only the daring of an adventurous nature, but 
the fact that he had no choice except to be daring; he had to go 
forward, since his enemy \'clas(]ue'/, was beliind him blocking his 
retreat. Nevertheless, one can sec the gold-lust traveling every- 
where with the expedition. One can observe it in the famous mas- 
sacre at CnoKila, wlicn Cortes’ men, after hewing down the 
undefended natives witli musket and sw()rd. burst into the temples 
and houses and robbed them eagerly of all valuables, including 
jewels and articles of gold and siKer. One can also notice the pas- 
sion for gold during the long siege of Mexico, w hen the conquerors 
steeled tliemsehes to the ordeal by enticing stories of the treasures 
that were to reward their ettorts- treasures thar, in the actual tak- 
ing, w ere to belie their expectations. And one c.in read anything 
bur disdain for riches in the fact th.r Cortes. returning to 

Spain, “disjilayed his magnificence in a rich trc:ts "c of jewels, 
among which were emeralds of extraordinary size and luster, gold 
to the .amount tif two humlrcd thousand {wsos de oro, and fifteen 
hundred marks of silver.*' 

But if gohl was the incentisc to Cortes and his followers, psycho- 
logical forces of a diirerent nature were to give th''”.i the victory 
when they might easily have been crushed. W e have seen how the 
Aztecs, hungry for living captives to otfer upu”- rl-.c altars of their 
gods, enabled the Spaniards time .liter time to escape. Vs if this 
did not give the inv;iders adv.anrage ct. ugh, the natives’ terror of 
the horse was a powcrftil deterrent to the defense; in their ipao- 
rance, they imagined that the creature and its rider made but one 
animal, with txvo heads--no doubt chillingly dreadful as it came 
clattering and thundering down upon them in galloping companies. 
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Under such circuinsranccs, effective resistance was all but im- 
possible. 

But perhaps the decisive factor was an old legend which recited 
how the benign god Quctzalcoatl, having been banished by his 
fellow deities to the retreat of Tla{)allan, would return some day to 
Alcxico. Strangely, Quctzalcoatl w:is pictured as tall of frame anti 
white of skin, dark-haired and bearded— so that lie perfectly 
matched the actual appearance of the Spaniards. Nor was this all! 
The feeling seems to have been growing, at the time of Cx)rres’ 
arrival, that the approach of the belovetl deity was at hand; various 
natural occurrences, including the unexplained overilow of the lake 
of Tczcuco and the appearance of three comets and a strange liyhr 
in the e:Kt, are all said to have confinned the native belief in some 
approaching prodig\'. The royal seer Nezahualpilli actually rcati in 
these portents a forecast of the empire's early overthrow. And 
while we cannot say just how far this prediction went tow :ird para- 
lyzing the hand of the sovereign, Montezuma, the whole series of 
beliefs regarding Qucr/alcoatl apparently bred a fatalistic resigna- 
titm, and had much to do with the monarch’s weakness and inde- 
cision when vigorous action might have s.jved hLs kingdom. 

II 

Among the English in the New' Mktrld, actjuisifivencss is less 
evident than among the Spaniards; the Puriiaivs. for e.vantple, were 
urged overseas mainly by religious anti p*)litical im)tive.s, rhoiiyii 
as much cannot be said for the southern ctdonists. Hut neitlicr 
southerner nor northerner, in their dealings with the Imlians, were 
ruled exclusively by greed. Their disputes with the rcil men. and 
the wars that followed, aro.se largely' from the inability ‘»t the new- 
comers to understand the ideas and mental procc.sses ot their adver- 
saries. Judging by their own standards, the white men often de;i!r 
fairly with the aborigines; sometimes they even went so far as to 
pay for the land they' occupied, Tlie trouble was not so much in 
their individual honor or lack of it as in a more basic fault; tlic 
strucnirc of their civilizatitm, the background of their bclicis, w;is 
saturated by proprietary' conceptions foreign to the savage. W hen 
the colonists gave money in exchange for land, they assumed that 
it was theirs for all time, since this was the only^ way they had 
known. But when the Indtaas sold their land, they imagined that 
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tlicy were granting merely the favor of its temporary use, since 
permanent land transfers were unknown to their pcciple. Hence, 
when they sought to re-enter their hunting grounds and were 
driven out, they felt tricked and robbed; their resentment was that 
t)f the man who rents his house for tiie summer, only to be ex- 
cluded at the point of a rifle when the suirimcr is over. “In all 
instances,” as John l iske tells us, “the transaction was not like a 
free bargain and sale betu'eeti members of a civilized community; 
it was more like the exercise of eminent domain, in which compen- 
sation is allowed.” ■' 1 he almoNt inevitable result, therefore, was 
strife. 

W'c have ol)servcd the example tjf William Penn, who tried to 
deal understandingly with the native, and so encouraged harmony 
and mutual good w ill. X»ir do we kick other evidences that the 
Indian, if properly treated, couhl act in a conciliatory manner: 

In no clearer way is the spirit of the superior Indian recognized 
than when in I'auiiton church a leading chief, distrusted with 
Philip’s cowarilice and treachery in signing a treaty he did not 
mean to keep, threw dow n his arms and became for all time an ally 
of the whites. The town of raimton ewa])cd massacre during King 
Philip’s War, becau^c a family nametl Leonard had shown a kind- 
ness to Philiji. I his was sure proof th.it even a hloodthirsty chief 
was not entirely bavl and could return kindness with kindness.^” 

IIow the fuse for an liulian conflict could be lightcei is shown 
hy the incident that precipitated Ri’vr Philip’s Wt. A converted 
Indian named Sa.ssamon, an aide of King Philip, >.as found dead 
uiulcr circumstances pointing to murder; as a result of which the 
whites seized and hanged three Indians, though the evidence of 
their guilt was far from conclusive. The Indians’ comrades, infuri- 
ated, rook rcvcfigc h\' killing the oxen of a Sw ansea cokinist, wdio 
carried on the blood feud by sliooting one of the savages-after 
wltich the whole country lilazeil up in terror and bloodshed. The 
Sassamon affair, it ts true, w.is no more than tlic proximate cause 
of the eruption, which had been brew ing for some ’’imc; but if 
indicates the type of incident and tl attitude of mina that under- 
lay many of the Indian wars. 

Much more enlightened, on the w hole, w ere the French in their 
relations with the Indian. “ The scheme of F.nglish colonization,” 
says Francis Parkinan, “made no account of the Indian tribes. In 
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the scheme of French colonization they were all in all.”** Hence 
we may e.vpect to find the Indians better disposed toward the 
French, much more frequently their allies, and much more rarely at 
war with them. The most striking exception occurs in the case of 
the Iroquois, who became inveterate foes of the French after one 
French leader had played upon the wrong psychological strings. 
Their enmity, strangely, originatcil from the white titan’s desire 
to gain the good will of the savage— or, rather, from his fatal error 
in courting the good will of certain savages at the expense of others. 
The explorer Champlain, who made the disastrous stroke, no doulu 
earned the gratitude of the llurons and Algonquins by joining a 
war party against the Iroquois, \\ irh his F.uropcan weapons and 
armor, he had little difficulty in winning; nicrch' to beliold him. the 
enemy was stricken mure; and after two of the Iroquois had been 
killed and a third wounded, the warriors of the Fi\c Nations pre- 
cipitately tied— leaving the French one of the most dearly boui'hr 
of all their colonial victories, 

I lere was the beginning, and in some measure doubtless the cause, 
of a long series of murderous conflicts, bearing havoc and tl.iine tn 
generations yet unborn. Champlain had invadevl the tiger's den. 
and now, in smothered fury, the patient savage would lie biJin;,; 
his day of blood.*- 

As if fuel enough had not been added to the fire, Cihamplain on 
several later occasions indulged in the exhilarating game of .shoo:- 
ing Iroquois. No doubt he did mit foresee how, gencr.uions aftir 
his death, the Iroijuois would still be the foes of the I’rtneh and 
allies of the Fnglish, even rhmigh they w'ere to learn how little they 
could rely upon the latter. 

It would be futile to linger over the whole long succession of 
Indian wars, which continued info the nineteenth century. In many 
cases, apparently, the Indians were mere guilclcs.s children |>la\ed 
upon by crafty self-seekers— by usurpers inflated with ideas of 
racial superior it\', blown up with notions of religious sanctity, 
spurred on by a.i acquisitiveness quite beyond the comprehension 
of the native, and too often inspired with no fair-dcftling. To the 
Indian’s way of thinking, “the white man was rude and lacking in 
good manners. 1 le was selfish, and refused to share goods, clothing* 
etc., even when he had an abundance, lie .scoffed at the most sacred 
ideas of the Indian and blasphemed the Powers above.” ” And 
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when we add that the white man invaded the Indian’s land, de- 
stroyed his fields and forests, slaughtered his game, tortured and 
slew hLs men in cold blood, outraged his women, and made treaties 
only in order to violate them, we can see that there was more than 
ample justification in tlie native mind for the xssauits on the in- 
truders (even when the latter were not the aggressors), lo note 
one or two incidents <jf a later date than we have been considering: 
the Black Hawk War of 1836 broke our after the American gov- 
ernment, by a treaty with the Sacs, had taken the land of the Foxes 
without the formality' t»f asking permission. And the Seminole War 
in Florida began as a direct result of the slave trade: the traffickers 
in human flesh had set hands upon Osceola's wife, a handsome 
young squaw, and the irate husb;md had been arrested for object- 
ing. But suKscqucntly his pleas were heard to better effect among 
his own people, and w ithin a year he had taken up arms and become 
the champion of their cause. 

Ptilujo more vividly than the historians, a poet of our own times 
has described the Indian's state of mind: 

These white men here have begged our hunting land. 

Fheir words are crooked and their tongues arc split; 

For even while they feign to licg for it, 

Their soldiers come to steal it. 

They cur the land in pieces, fencing out 
Their neighbors from the nu '■’’cr of all r ' 

W'hcn she is sick, they make her (tear agaii 
VN’ith medicines they irive her with the seed! 

.All this is sacrilegious! Vet they heed 
No word, and like a ri\ er in the .spring 
I'hey flood the country, sweeping everything 
Before them! "Fwas not many snows ago 
They said rh:tr we might hunt the buffalo 
In this our land forever. Now they come 
To brc:ik that promise. Shall we cov t, dumb? 

Or .shall we say: "First kill tts~herc we standi" 

Though the words are those of a poet, the text is based upon his- 
torical documents, and the pa.ssagc plausibly describes the emotions 
aroused in the Indian by the faithlc.ssness, arrogance, and cupidity 
of the white tlcsjxiilcr. Hence we can understand how avoidable 
wars were caused by the passion of resentment and the conflict 
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of ideiis, and how the rcm)rism that long hatintcil our frontier 
might largely have been averred by a greater respect for rlic Indian 
as a man, a higher regard for the sworn word, and a less grasping 
attitude roM ard native possessions. 

Ill 

Thrtnighout most t)f the vital cightcentli century, F.urojic was 
dominated by tlie economic crccil known as mercantilism. It was 
this cult rather than economic necessity that underlay much of the 
thrusting and grasping, the shoving <tf nation against nation, .md 
the e.xploitation or attempted exploitation of the colonics. .Accord- 
ing to iuercantili.st theory, it was c.ssential for a nation to obtain a 
large supplv of the prccu»u.s metals, and to secure a ‘Mavorable bal- 
ance of trade” (the same c<nctcd excess of exports over imports 
that \vc hear of cveit today); and since this was not [lossihlc wirliin 
the settled coutitries of I'uropc. with their stable iiuUisrries, popula- 
tion, and commerce, it was necessary to maintain trade abnud. 
And this in turtt involved the establishment of colonies, am! the 
control of trade routes; which required rbe excluvion of foreign 
powers from those trade routes and colonies, as the cightccnrlt- 
century view was that the [potential tju.tnriry of tr.ule was limitevi, 
and that any amount takcti by one nation subrr.icted from the smii 
total available to its rivals. The inetitable result of th.is philosophy 
was a competition feir the choice spots of the earth among the great 
{towers; and it followed that naticmal jealousies were fanned, na- 
tional resentments inflamed, and warfare prcci[Mt,ired in the course 
of the selfish orab-and-scramhlc for einjure. .At the same time, tlie 
theory was a miarantv f»f unrest within tlic colonics; for these, 
according to mercantilist theory, were meant to produce raw goods 
for the mother country, to provide receiving grounds for its manu- 
factures, and t<< incrca.se if^ favftrabic balance of trade. Mcrcaiuil- 
istn, as wx shall see, was to be among the sotirces of tlie .American 
Revolution. And it W’as to be visible behind another great colonial 
episode, the Uritish conquest of India. 

It is a curious fact, often remarked by historians, that Isiiglani 
bad no original intention of subjugating India; the c*»nqncst was 
accomplished by the agents <if a commercial conqtany, in defiance 
of the W'ishes of London, And it is equally curious that the great 
opponents of the Lnglish, the French under tlicir celebrated a 
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luinistrator Duplcix, likewise acted in disregard of the home au- 
thorities, although “with one all-inip<jrtant dilTercnce, that Clive 
was to make his policy aj)pcar profitable to his employers, which 
Duplcix could never do.” 'I’he fact that the conqtiest was ac- 
cepted, indeed the fact that it was even j)ossi!)!c, is to be explained 
largely by mercantilist theories, in whose })ursuit France and Eng- 
land, during much of the mid-eighteenth century, were attempting 
r<j benefit themselves by injuring each other’s trade. A typical situ- 
ation was that which arose in September, 1744, when news of the 
War of the Austrian Succession reached Madras; the natural (jues- 
fion, which immediately leaped into men's minds, was whether 
tlie war slnmld extend to India. 

Both comp.mies were dis ideal on the ijutsrion. Those who advo- 
cated war did not do so because they had an\ 'dcas of Empire in 
tlicir heads, but bccau.se tiicy saw a ch.mcc to destroy a rival’s 
commcr'’e Those who ad\c)ciied peace saw that commerce-de- 
struction wa.s a game that two ctmld plav, and doubted whether in 
the double process their profits anil dividends would benefit. The 
French company was more inclined to peace thait the T'nglish be- 
cause its financial j)osiriun was weaker.*'' 

'File British, haxing superior .sea power, proved true to mercan- 
tilist theurv i)V swecninti the waters clear of cverv visible F'rench 
ship and .so crippling tiic !• t ench commercial pro.spccts. .\nd, dur- 
ing all this time, their own conin;crcial pr< -|'•ccrs were itnjsroving, 
tituil cvetuuallv the rhougiu of In aroused .. ntror of emotion 
and speculation in the home cmmtrv, atid the id. 1 of c.isy wealth 
cattle to dominate cwrv other consivleratiou. ".Men h.id begtm to 
look upon India a,s .t mine of ine''tima!'le fortunes, and rushed to 
buy the C'ompany’s stock, w inch rose in to the price of 263 
per cent. I'hc rate of dividend to be declared w.is a question that 
concerned the greatest.” '• 

When .such was the artiiudc .it home, it is itor remarkable if 
grasping propensities manifestsd thcmsvKe.s 'mong the field repre- 
sentatives of the (.'ompanv. Take, for example, the 7a.se of Clive, 
W'ho in 1757, not long before th. Indian hysteri;i broke out in 
England, had distinguished himself by w initing the Battle of Plas- 
scy. This military leader, one of the tew generals in all hi.story who 
officially represented not a government bur a commercial company, 
can hardly lie acquitted of waging war w irh no mercenary motives. 
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Before Plusscy, an agrcenienc was made whereby the army and 
na^•y were to receive 400,000 pounds, and 120,000 were to go to 
the Select Committee of six. As his own share, Clive gained the t«)ral 
of 234,000 pounds— not enough, however, to satisfy him! Subse- 
quently, though he had also an annual revenue of 20,000 pounds as 
a quit-rent for lands south of Calcutta, he entered a scheme for 
enriching members of the Company by a Society of IVadc formed 
to conduct a forbidden business in salt, betel-leaves, and opium. 
From this illegitimate traffic gigantic profits w ere reaped; and w hile 
the directors of the Company disavowed the project, Cilivc wms 
able to sell his five shares for 3 i.(m)o pounds. 

Fven though at first there was no general desire for a new 
colony, the I'nglish were follow ing a one-way path. If they were to 
retain their commercial grip <w er India and c.xclude other powers, 
they must also assume political sovereignty, since it is often neces- 
sary to dominate those whom we w tnild exploit. Ca)nfronred nti 
the one hand by the predatory native power of the .Mahrattas, and 
on the other by the machinations of the I'rcnch in the Oarnatic, 
the Company hast either to step into jtolitics and war or tt» retire 
from the sccne--and the latter idea probably never seriously oc- 
curred to anyone. The assumption of go\ertuiicntal rcspt)nsilii!irv. 
so forcitrn to the ide.is of most r.niriishmcn, wais urtud hv Warren 

W 1.^ S. 

Hastings in the effort to rescue the Ctmntry from th.ios- and I Iasi- 
ings at the same lime, less greedy for gold than tnoM of his country- 
men. did his be,st to relieve the peasants of their oppression at the 
hands of their new conquerors. But the movement for British con- 
trol, once unloosed, rush.cd along like an avalanche; it \v.is forec- 
fuily accelerated bv Ciovcrnor-( icneral W'clleslcy, who, not 
content with protecting the existing dominions, conceived the au- 
dacious scheme of ntaking the Company supreme in India by the 
seizure of fresh domains. And .so, after a career of wars aitd annexa- 
tions, the process \v;\s virtually completed, and the whole tremen- 
dous territory from the sea to the Himalayas became subject to tlic 
Ctmipany, and eventually to the Crowm. 

IV 

By one of history’s many contradictions, the samt bast India 
Company that bequeathed India to the British Kmptre, provided 
one of the reasons for the loss of the iVmcrican colonics, lire role 
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of the Company did not unfold, however, until the tea episodes of 
1773 and 1774; meanwhile there had been a multitude of other 
incitements to rebellion. 

On the surface, most of those incentives had an economic tinge; 
mercantilism, with its idea that the colony should he the tree whose 
sap the mother country should drain, was behind many of the 
exactions clamped down by i .ngland and tlie resentments fuming 
in America. A combinatifjn of factors c<jmbincd to irritate the 
colonists: various acts of Parli.imcnr were aimed directly at Amer- 
icati business ss’hcntver it competed with British interests; the 
retention by I ngland of her gold supplies, in accordance with 
mercantilist the<*rics, produced a serious monev shortacre in Amer- 
ica; the passage (»f the .Molasses .\cr of 1733. which levied a duty of 
sixpence a galhin on foreign molasses iinpf)rte.’ into the colonies, 
evoked loud cries from New I iigland, the very cries later to be 
heanl so fre«]ucntly, I'axarion uirhour represenrarionl”; the Sugar 
.Act Oi rhougli its prospective revenues were to be only half 

those of the .Molasses .Act, likewise c.d!ed forth shouts of indigna- 
tion; and the Stamp .Act of the following year, which imposed a 
direct tax atr .ninring m no nu)re than a third of a dav’s labor each 
\'car, jmotUiced a crisis featured by riots and widespread hariying 
of the stamj) masters, many of whom were ch.ised bv mobs, or 
Inirncd in etligy. The climax drew near in iT't, xvhen the British 
government declared a t.ix on tea in the etforr to recoup the col- 
lapsing fortunes of the l-.tst India Company, v 'cch supplied this 
highly popular colonial beverage. .Xctu.illy. the was not un- 
bearably high; the price of re.i, on ti.e contr.iry, h.ad fallen so low 
that smugsfling had become unprofitable; am! the smugglers of 
New York, Philadelphia, and odicr t'oirnmniries. deprive*! of their 
lucrative rraflic, were among rlic loudest in their opposition to the 
Tea Act; while the middlemen, whoso business w.is imperiled by 
low-priccd tea sold directly to the consumers, were likewise vo- 
cifcroits in their ob’jccriiins. 

But despite the ccomnnic cxcitatkins. the t . sdcnce indicatc.s that 
the cause of the Rcvtilurion \v;i.s nor principally or wen largely 
economic. Though some indi\ idiia , x\ ere adversely affected by 
British legislation, the colonics on the w hole were prosperous; their 
l>opulation was doubling each generation, and tltcir material de- 
velopment w'as pushing nipidlv ahead. Iwcn the nu^st burdensome 
of the British impositions were far from crushing; numerous coio- 
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nies have endured worse without revoking. Hwcc one feels obliged 
to look elsewhere than to the material ejects of the British meas- 
ures: 

The true significance of these acts lies in their effect not so much 
upon colonial economy as upon the colonial p.syclu)logy: they 
helped to establish the conviction in the minds of many Amcricaiis 
that Great Britain regarded the growth of the colonics with Ini- 
placahlc Jealousy and hostility.*’ 

The fact is that, from the beginning, Americans feared for their 
liberties, and susfwctcd that the ccommiic demands were Init the 
tools of political oppression. The “restraints upon American eco- 
nomic liberty revealed," as Miller points our, “thar a harulfu! ot 
English capitalists carried more weight at W'esrminster than the 
welfare of millions of Americans.” Froj'agaiula -by no me ms .m 
invention of the twentieth century- -scrvcil to exaggerate the .setM 
of injury in American minds, .and to spread not only the idea that 
British industrialists were planning ilicgirimarc gains at .Xincnc.i!) 
e.\pcnsc, bur that an insidious campaign against .American freedom 
w'as being plotted. I'.vcn religion vva.s lu'oiight into the crtnrro- 
versy: after the passage of rite Quebec .Act. which greatly extended 
the boundaries of Quebec and guaranteed tolerance for the Ronian 
Catholic faith in the province, coIonliJ propagnindlsts ebarged that 
the British goi crnmcht was con.‘:{)iring with the aiul ineiden- 

rall)' with the tlcvil, rt> create a (-atholic empire. In thi,> riiey saw an 
interference with “the finger of (.itivl" and the ‘■nlanlfe^r de.'^iins " 
of .Americans. Even if the ilcstiny was nor ijuirc so “manifest" in 
English eyes, the appeal to religious bias could hardly fail of an 
effect. 

FundamentalK', there was no re;ison uln* the .Americans and 
E.nglish should nor have agreed, no reason why a bloody eruption 
should liave (occurred- no rca.s<)n, that is. e.xccpr that the partici- 
pants did not agree in their mind.s. 'I hc English looked up»»n tlic 
colonists as subjects, who ttwed them duties politically and eco- 
nomically; the Americans, reared in the traditions of freedom and 
accustomed to self-reliance in their nigged frontier environment, 
w'cre impatient even of the slightest restraint. 'I'hc English were 
inclined to be arrogant, with the air of birds who cannot stoop to 
be civil to underlings; the Americans w'erc fiercely proud, and 
flamingly resentful of any imputation of inferiority. The Englwh 
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were inclined to defend the status quo; the Americans were strong 
individualists, much less interested in the pattern of things-in-bcing 
than in the maintenance of their liberties. The Americans, again, 
believed that they were fighting to ac(|uire the rights of English- 
men; the English felt that the colonists had already received all 
their due rights, and that it was not unreasonable for them to be 
taxed in return fur the protection they received. Hie Americans 
had developed a philosophy, based upfm a romantic view of the 
struggles of the heroes of anii(juit)', and fortified by the doctrines 
of Joint Locke, who pictured a state of nature in which men were 
wholly free, and proclaimed that the govcrnnienr slv aid not invade 
the “natural rights’* of its citizens; the English reg;.;ded the views 
of l..ockc as obsolete, .and had no belief at ail in his “natural rights.” 
The Americans field it wrongful of any government to seize the 
jirope, O' I V subjeers; the English believed that Americaas had 
c<»ntribured far too little of their property, and that the British 
should follow the principles t^f taxation observed by the French 
and Spanish overseas. 

The worst of the ni.ittcr was nor only that there was no meet- 
ing of minds; the worst of the matter v is that every effort to bring 
about a meeting of minds was frustrateil by the supercilious attitude 
of the English: 

British propagandists fouml that one of the most eiTcetive ways of 
silene'ing the advocates of c<ineiliation was to reirind Eaiglishmen 
of the low birth and gencnl inkrii.n.y of the t )'iists; and, in 
conse<|uence. everv etfort at coFtij'romisc broke upt •. this intlcxilde 
eotiviction that it would be an iit:>u!rer.il>le Immiliarion to treat the 
colonists .a,s eijuals."” 

Rather than undergo this “insulTcnblc humiliation,” the British 
were to endure' the much j^reatcr luimili.trion of losing America. 
And this was liccause, a.s .Miller elsewhere declare.', “To con(|uer 
America, the minds as well as the bodies of the colonists had to be 
.■>ubjugarcd -bur the British government thr(”g*'out the Revolu- 
tionary period failed to perceive this truth.” ** It supp ssed that it 
could prevail b)' means of ft»rcc; and c rcsulr was that no peaceful 
measures irvthc end were clTcctivc, and that England received its 
final answer in rhe tolling of the I iberty Bell, and the rattling and 
flashing of guns in the Revolutionary ^Var. 




V 

The Background of Today 




Chapter 24 

The French Revolution 


One is inclined to write warily of the French Revolution. So 
much has been said on the subject, so many archives arc filled v'ith 
its documents, so many and such diverse \ ie\vs hat e been expressed 
as to its nature and consequences, that even to approach the theme 
is t<t challenge giants. Nevertheless, the Revolution cannot be ig- 
nored in a consiiieration <>{ warfare atid its causes; for while not 
s|Kcifically an act of war in the ordinary sense ot the term, it not 
only entaileil civil stritc but led directK' to the most devastating 
series ot < 'gglcs the jilaner had known; it introduced military inno- 
v.itions of a contagious radical character; and pointed toward the 
siiper-conllicts of the twentieth centurv. 

.Amid the cnonuttus mass of fact and theories, several truths are 
strikingly clear. .And one is that the Revolution need nor have 
occurred, and would not have occurred e.xcept for the particular 
turn that had been given to men’s ideas. Despite many genuine 
aI)uscs-\\ hich gate impetus to the Re\<ihiiion. but did not make 
it inevitable the situation of the Krenclt ntasses :>s i whole had not 
been deteriorating prior to the outbreak. 'The v.Fous dues and 
taxes ami in particular the bunlensome ta/V/c, which constituted 
real peasant grievances, w ere of long standing; .’s far back as the 
time of Henry l\' we hear the plaints of countrymen whose cattle 
and f;mn implements are distrained to meet this levy. The corvee, 
a fonn of forced labor which theoretically covered all men be- 
tween sixteen and sixty vears of .tge, had been regidarly in ojtcra- 
tion ever since 173s. bur in the latter part of the century its clTccts 
tvere mitigated; usurious gnuiitd rents and crushingly high rates 
of interest were among the other just complaints of the farmers, 
hut here too there had been some impiovemenr, partly because the 
decline in the value of tnonev tended to reduce real raxes, partly 
because the rates in some j'laces were considerably lowered or be- 
cause payment was avoided (it is said that the peasants in some 
districts would go for as much as twenty or thirty years without 
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paying anything at all). Judged by the standards of earlier centuries, 
therefore, the country people were not badly off. Unlike the peas- 
ants in many regions, they were free; they Avere acquiring their 
own land in increasing amounts; they were gaining in numbers, 
and in many cases waxing in prosperity. 

On the opposite side of the picture, one may point to the nu- 
merous cases of actual destitution. An enormous number (which 
has been reckoned as high as ten to twenty per cent (if the nation’s 
manhood) made their living through beggary; whenever tlic har- 
\''csts were poor, the disette or famine was certain to attack some 
part of the country; tltc old impositions and abuses, including not 
only the unjust taxes, but the overrunning of good farm land by the 
nobleman’s horses and bounds, Averc too often real even if relatively 
less seA’cre than of old; and the rise in prices, despite a slightly 
higher living standard, was greatest in necessities such as food, 
clothing, and fuel. And in the industrial cities, conditions were 
more distressing than in the typical counrr\’ district; a budget 
published by the strikers of l-yon in 1785 “showed that the average- 
earnings of a family of five members amounted to seventy-siv 
pounds a year, and its expenses of living to a hundred and two 
pounds.” ^ Beyond this, one must take account of certain grave ag 
gravations of the period immediately preceding the outburst; the 
effects of a particularly severe hail storm of July 13, 178S, which 
ruined crops throughout much of France; the influence in 1786 of a 
laissez faire attitucle, accompanied by a ptdicy ap})roaching free 
trade, Avhich encouraged an influx of low-priced l:',nglish goods, 
with a resultant economic depression and unemployment; and the 
rumors of famine, Avhich caused peasants to aggravate economic 
difficulties by hiding their corn. 

In any well-rounded general picture, furthermore, one must not 
overlook the ill-managed, extravagant nature of the government 
(leading to the financial crisis that, by necessitating the calling of 
the States-Gencral, Avas the proximate cause of the Revolution). 
The story has been often repeated: hoAv, Avhile the poor man 
groped in pcnur)% 33,000,000 livres Averc spent each year on the 
household of the King and princes, 28,000,000 on pensions, 46,000,- 
000 on the pay of 12,000 army officers, and millions oh sinecures; 
how enormous bounties were paid each year, including 100,000 
livres to the daughter of die Duke of Guines on her marriage, 
400,000 to the Comtesse de Polognac to pay her debts, double that 
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amount for her daughter’s marriage portion, 23,000,000 for the 
debts of the Count of Artois, and millions for chateaux for the 
Ring and Queen-~at a tinte when the poor were taxed for the very 
salt they used on their bread. VVe have had abundant descriptions 
of the nobles in their cloths of gold and silver, their elaborate car- 
riages and festivals, their hunting expeditions and entertainments, 
their gambling and their debts. And in all this we can see reason 
for resentment and incitement to revolution. 

But rca.son for resentment and incitement to revolution do not 
in themselves necessarily produce revolution. I'or many centuries 
the poor folk of France and of F.urope in general had been strug- 
gling against injustice and oppression; as far hack as the late Middle 
Ages, sporadic peasant revolts or jarijiicries had flared up in 
France, England, Bohemia, and elsewhere; and the smoldering so- 
cial and economic evils \\ ouhl h.ivc sufficed to produce revolts on 
a scale rivaling or stirpassing the Revolution, had there been any 
regulator ti.a: niade the popular reaction proportionate to the 
justification. 

But men throughout the ages ha\c demonstrated a remarkable 

and sometimes a well-nigh incredible capacity for endurance. I'hey 

st ill submit for years, frtr generations. e\eti ftir centuries; they will 

driulgc and bow, yield to cl.iss arrogance and racial oppression, 

and humblv consent to be milketl and fleeced. And then suddenly, 

* 

perhaps when the situation is ituproving. they will run amok in a 
rebellion. W hat is behind such err.tiic. such secminidv unreasonable 
comluct' If we look for an external explanation, w e will seek in 
vain; the answer can be found solelv in the mystenous realm of 
man s inner being, the realm of his feelings and .houghts. Like a 
harncs.scd beast that has stolidU' endured its master’s blows and 
then at a sudden whip-stroke breaks awax' in a stampede, men with 
the habit of yielding will continue to yield until some psychologi- 
cal flick of a whip releases the hmg-balked emotions, which then, 
m their impetuous rush and flow, will try to atone for lost time. 

It w'as something of this sort that happened in the Revolution. 
The whijvstrokc was imposed bv the new ideas of equality and 
freedom that were flashing through the air. In the writings of 
Rousseau, \’oltairc, Diderot, (ktndorcct, .and many more, the age 
had awakened to the thought that there were such things as “natu- 
ral rights” of ntan; the dtK'trinc that government depended on the 
consent of the governed, already expressed by LtKke, was given 
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fiirtlicr sci>pc and cfiiphasis; sovereignty, hitherto supposed r( 
belong c\elu.sively ro nionarchs, was acclaimed as an nialicivib'i*! 
possession of flic people -and fronj this concept the road was nijr 
long tu fhf t icw dm the people hatl a right to revolt against usj- 
pations of authority. Spread hy various publicists, from the com- 
parathelv little-known Morelly with his Code de ht Nature ( 
ro the celebrated lauycr Simon Linguer with his violent attacks 
upon pri\ arc ownership, the new creed rapidly gained hold over 
men’s minds, and so prepared the way for action impossible to an 
earlier generadon. The American Revolution, which seemed to 
provide an illustration of the new theories in practice, gav^e them 
impetus and cm'ouragcment, and lent the fireath of life to the view 
that it actualh' way possil)lc to throw otf the old tvratiny. And in 
1789 certain more or less fortuitous economic factors combined 
with natural catastrophes and political weakness to gi\'c an oppor- 
tunity for a stroke on behalf of the creed. 

In order for the Re\ olurion to start, it was not necessary that a 
great percentage of the rebels should be imbued with the ide.i of 
the rights of man. And in order for the Revolution to continue, ir 
was not needful for it to remain true to the ideals that had brought 
it to birth. In the beginning, an organized handful of dame-scat- 
tering leaders was enough to set fire to the imdtitudc, whose 
rankling resentments kept the dames l)la/,ing. And ouce the con- 
dagrarion had been kindled, it was as if a chain reaction had been 
started, and the Revolution crackled on from its comparatively 
mild opening phases to the sanguinary half-light of the Terror and 
the ruddy dare of war, all in ways that its original instigators could 
little have foreseen. 

In observing the course of the Revolution, one can detect the 
rise of a rapid, almost an c.xplosive crusading, religious, and mili- 
taristic sentiment. Despite such dramatic well-known episodes as 
the taking of the Bastille on July 14, 17S9, and the suspiciously 
well-organized ina*'ch of the w'oinen on Versailles in October of 
the same year, the Revolution at first was accompanied by less 
bloodshed than one might expect of a social upheaval of the first 
magnitude; one evidence of this is to be seen in the fact that the 
King and Queen, though borne fronj Versailles to Paris as prison- 
ers of the people, were not executed until several years later. I’hat 
there was a guiding hand behind the various riots, even though it 
merely took advantage of pre-existing popular discontents, is indi- 
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catcd by all tbc signs; the occurrences were too well directed to 
have been altogether matters of chance; hundreds of agitators 
dclilicrately fanned the jvassions of tlic mob; and the propaganda 
that followed the fall of the Bastille, in the public appearances of 
rhoiLsands of alleged heroes of the arrack, and in songs, pamphlets, 
and patriotic harangues, shows all the signs of purposive direction. 
Vet it remains true that the early phases of the Revolution were 
mild as judged by later standards. But already the forces were 
brewing that were to carry ihr movement into its lurid mid- 
channel. 

Something that looks remarkably like an clTort to disturb the 
public mind and prepare it for change and violence, \v.as manifest 
in rhe wave of fear that eruptcrl througlurut most of France after 
rhe takintr of the B.i'itillv. I houirli ir ir.rveled irrcsiularlv and has 
l)cen traced to at least six or eight foci, ir \va.s as in,irion3l as it was 
\viiie.spre.id; the report that the ‘‘brig.inds’ were coming was 
enough t ,' L.r-'sr tocsins t(j ring ami alarms to be sounded, stones 
and Iroiling oil to be prcp.ired against rhe imagined aggre.ssors, 
pitchforks, hoes, and scythes ro be seized by peasants who were 
detenuined to sell their lives tlearkv. vountr trirls to be hidden in 
attics, countrysides ro be .sctnired for t!.e intruders, and false ru- 
mors of fighting and death to be broadcasted. Remembering how 
in <»ther lands and gcnerari<»ns there have been evident efforts to 
render whole peoples malleable for \sarfare l>y crc.iting a fear 
psychosis, one cannor bur agree that “It is difricub to escape the 
conclusitm that the rumors had an interested origin." ' And one can 
see how fear jtaved the path <d' the Revtiltitionaries: 

The Cireat Fear w.is l)ur the start. It was easy for the knowing to 
profit from this senseless disorder; easy to direct the now aroused 
peasantry against the tangible enemy, the owner of the chatc.m, 
rhe .vc/tr//t7/r. Stnnctimes violence was nor nccess.irv. The i'ifgm’tvr 
pc<accfully harangucil his pc.asams. promised relief, gave up his 
feudal titles. . . . Sometimes the cli.ireau w.is burned, the hated rec- 
ords on which the dues were based burnc»l tip w itli it.* 

But violence was not characrerisric 'f the peasant uprising in 
1 7^19; rhe people sought to abolish feudalism rather than to kill; and 
in this aim they were neither organized, nt>r so hhmdtliirsty as 
uiany earlier and later revohiti«>naric.s. 
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Tlic Revolution was still not old when it came into the control 
of other men and forces than those that had suckled it. If the orig- 
inal Revolutionaries thought to guide and mold the upheaval, events 
were to teach them a bitter truth: that onejcannot bound or confine 
a historical movement; that w hen great forces ar e set loose in the 
world, one can neither predict their course nor regulate their fu- 
ture. There are so many imponderables, both of concrete fact and 
of psychology, that even the shrewdest guess may be at best a 
gross approximation; it is a little as when a child, playing with fire- 
works, accidci (tally sets fire to his house— if the flames are not con- 
trolled, not one house alone may burn, the entire block, the entire 
district, the entire city may be reduced to ashes, and unknown 
numbers of men and women may writhe and sulFcr, may lose their 
lives or fortunes, may be driven into destitution or exile. Thus the 
original Revolutionaries of France, thinking to tear down the old 
aristocracy of privilege and exploitation, also tore down many an- 
other institution; developed enemies they had nor foreseen; gave 
power to a second, more radical group of insurrectionists; and 
aroused a wave of feeling on which the Revolution u;ts borne for- 
ward toward a tragic climax. 

One must smile ironically when one remembers that the original 
Revolutionaries professed peaceful aims; that the Constituent As- 
sembly, on May 22, 1790, renounced the idea of w^ars of conquest, 
and soleiimly proclaimed that French forces would never be used 
against the liberties of any people. Assuming that they were sin- 
cere in this declaration, they little realized that they w'cre in effect 
trying to regulate Pandora’s brood of troubles after they had 
opened the box. One of the troubles, and by no means a minor one. 
was occasioned by the hnigres, the nobles who had fled France, 
and based on the Rhine, were intriguing with foreign courts. A 
second trouble centered in the persons of Louis XV’I and Marie 
Antoinette, who likewise were believed to be conspiring against 
the Revolution. And still another disturbance arose from the in- 
flammatory nationalistic sentiment let loose by the Revolution— a 
wave whose center vvas the Girondists, an offshoot of the laco kins, 
and a group that, according to the general conviction of recent 
historians, de liberately goaded the nation on to war. 

There seems to be reason for holding that thTserlcs of conflicts, 
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which began when the Legislative Assembly on April 20, 1792, 
declared w ar against Austria , and ended twenty-three years later 
on the field of VV'aterloo, was originaited with definite intention for 
the reason that this was the o nly appa rent means of kcc{) ing the 
Revojution^ry sjiirlt alive. Marat has liecn (] noted as saying that 
“one fc^s only too well that the Re volution c ould be no more 
than a passing crisis a nd that it was impossible for the Revolution to 
maintain itself by the means which had brought it about.” ‘ And 
it was for this reason that some new me thod o f continuing the 
Keyolution was found necessary. 

In order to fan the flames of revolution into life again, and at once 
stimulate and subjugate the country which was full of dcjubts and 
on the point of eluding them, the (lirondists did nor hesitate to set 
i'.urope ablaze, riic war was a colossal maneuver in their home 
policy. By means of it they counted on reawakening revolutionary 
enihusiasni, conveiting the measures taken for the national defense 
into niea.surcs for the defense of the Jacobins and using for the 
benefit of their own party the forces raised for the protection of 
Ithe country. T he Revolution, threatened w ith paraivsis. could only 
! escape by means of an outburst of bloodthirsty madness.'’ 

lac ques Pierre Bris.so t, the journalist who wa.s largely resp onsible 
for maneuycriiijj^ the declaration of w ar against .Austria and the 
later dtjglaration against England, is crcvlitcvl with the statement 
I that “War at the present moment will be a positive benefit tv) the 
; nation, and the only calamity to be feared is that there should be 
no war.” ® And he has further expounded liis views 

1 have been meilitating for the last six months -indecd,_eyer since 
the revolu t ion b egan — what course 1 vnighf t(> follow. . . . 'I'he force 
of reas on and of facts has persuaded me that a pe ople whichyalftcr 
a^thousancTycars of sfaverv. has acluevcd lilverty. n eed s wa r. It 
need s war to cons ti lFfliit c Its Trcedom^lt ncevls war to purge aw ay 
t he vices of despotism. It nee ds war to Ivaiush from its bosom tlie 
men who might corrupt its lilicrty.' 

In line with thus philosophy were the ideas of Ciainillc Desmou- 
lins, as expressed in his newspaper Les tievolutions Jc Frmce et dc 
Brabmt: 

AVhat docs it matter, after all, if the tyrants of I'urope unite to 
niake war on us? I would go further, and say that perhaps some- 
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thing of the sort is necessary in order to mature and carry out more 
rapidly the other national revolutions that arc being prepared. 

The facts about. }var. as an -ULstrunienLof-revolutionary policy, 
are summarized by the French writer, Jean Jaurcs: 

The war enlarged the theatre of action, liberty and glory. It forced 
traitors to thrt)w olF their masks and obscure intrigues were oblit- 
erated lik'c an anthill swept a^vay by a hurricane. The war made’ it 
possible for the progressive parties to carry the moderates with 
them, for their lukewarm attitude toward the Revolution ctmld 
be denounced .as treason to the country itself. Lastly war w<juld 
revive the energy of the people bv producing a sense of the un- 
known and of danger, and by exciting the national pride. It was no 
longer possible to lead them to the attack upon the national power 
by means of internal politics alone.'* 

The Giron dists, of course, were o nly a minority; bur they were 
an or g.iniy.cd*and a d etermin ed mino rity. 'Fhey were h^K^, more- 
over, by th e powerful pro p agam la of most of tite newspapers, 
which c.itc rcd to mass emotions by exalti ng the war frenzy. And 
they had with them the vast majority of the EeglTafivc” Assembly. 
A small group at the Jacobin club, led by Robespierre, could not 
bring sufficient weight to bear in its denunciations of soldiers and 
war-making. 

F.ven while things were hanging in the balance, with the su ord 
of Damocles literally* suspended above the head of I'.urope, the 
foreign opposition was unwittingly feeding strength to the war 
party. Far from a negligible clcntent in the declaration of war was 
the state of mind provoked in the Girondists by Austria’s elderly 
statesman. Count Kaunitz; the resentment, suspicion, and fear 
aroused liy his aspersions against the Revolutionary party. These 
emotions have been credited with lighting the fuse for the con- 
flagration: 

Expressions which might have been passed off with a smile by the 
chancellories of the last generation, to whom the octogenarian 
statcsm,in w.ts accustomed to address him.sclf, rouscil hot anger 
when recited in a rcprc.sentativc parliament. It was not the Lm- 
peror’s attitude toward the obligations of an out-of-^datc treaty, 
but the suspicion that he despised the National Assembly, and dis- 
dained a national army, which finally drove the deputies into war." 
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Despite the warning of Becquer, deputy for Ilautc-Marne, that 
the war could not be localized, only seven votes opposed the plunge 
into what was to be one of history’s most devastating conflicts. 
Nevertheless, the decree was clothed in pious words, of the im- 
nienuirial sort used by moutHcrs oTag^essTviFsraTements in order 
to give an impression of sanctity. France ^vas fighting “only to 
defend h er liberty and independence,” and “wmiTJ take cvcTy care 
to imtigafc the scourge of war, to observe the rights of property, 
and to see that the evils inseparable from hostilities fall only on 
those who arc in league against the liberty of their country.” 

Just how well this stared intention was put into effect has been 
recorded by all historians of the period. Many onlookers, however, 
were soothed by these bland announcements into a tolerance of the 
war or even stirred to a fcrv«jr of applause. 

It should be remembered, besides, that the declarations of the 
.A.sscmbly were quite in line with previous announcements of the 
(lirondist:;. A crusading spirit had been developing among them, 
the idea that thc\' were missionaries for the deliverance of other 
peoples, the view that the benefits of the glorious freedom and 
equality now enjoyed by the French nation should be made uni- 
\ersal. More than that, the French would be welcomed as libera- 
tors in other lands; if they crossed the Rhine, the oppressed peoples' 
of Cjcrmany would greet them with shouts of acclamation. .Ana- 
charsis Clootz, inenrioncil elsewhere in these pages as a peace advo 
care, foresaw the cheers of the downtrodden pc.^s 1 :■lrs of Bohemia, 
Lfnnbardy, Scandinavia, the Low (knmtries, and a dozen other 
regions as they trampled their tyrants into the dust and flocked 
forth to greet the tricolor. These magnificent visions were of the 
same genus and species as the call issued by that lattcr-dav priest, 
Brissot, for a modern crusade, “whose aim is nobler and holier, a 
crusade on behalf of universal liberty.” 

From all this it follows that the war, into which France rcck- 
!c.ssly threw' herself, was not basically caused by any external 
dangers, by the intrigues of the i7/;;grJ.v or of the King or Queen, 
or by the attitude ‘of .Austria; these w . "c all immediate influences; 
hut the root sources were deeper, the root sources were in the in- 
flammatory emotions and perfervitl religious ideas which induced 
nien to fight not only in order to maintain the pride and glory ol 
the Revolution in France, but to spread its benefits to those be- 
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nighrcd regions which had the misfortune of lying beyond the 
frontiers. 

m 

If the war had begun as a modern First Crusade, it continued 
even more in the spirit of the medieval warriors of the Cross (the 
freedom and equality of man being the pious goal of the aggres- 
sors). On No vem,bfi£..ta» 1792, the Convention sept a chill to every 
foreign capital in Europe when it announced._a progratn of jra- 
te rnite e t secou rs (hrntherhood and .assistance) to any people wish- 
in g to be lib e rat ed. The chained multitudes of the earth, in other 
words, were to rise against their tyrants, and the French in their 
altruism were to rush forth as comrades in anus ami break their 
fetters. Glorious aim! a goal to set the imagination afire! It is not 
remarkable, however, if there were furrowed brows in more chan- 
celleries than one; and if anxious eyes began to look to armies and 
armaments. 

But brotherly love for the oppressed was nor so absolute that 
it would not claim its price. By a decree of December 15, the Con- 
vention said something as to its fee. It did not, of course, use rliis 
ignoble word: what it stated was that the war was directed against 
the rich; with the poor it wished to remain at peace. But in battling 
acainst wealth, it would confiscate wealth; it wc’.:ld abolish all 
existing taxes and feudal dues; it would replace all existing gt)vcrn- 
ments, and proclaim the rule of the people (who would collabonite 
with Convention-appointed commissioners); and it would take 
under its wing all property belonging to governments or corpora- 
tions, Incidentally, the riches so benevolently seized would make 
war self-supporting. 

It is not surprising if this announcement aroused a new wave of 
terror. It is little wonder if Pitt, in the British House of Commons, 
later characterized the decree as “a universal declaration of war 
again.sr all thrones, and against all civilized governments.’’ And it 
need cau.se no amazement if not all the beneficiaries took kindly to 
the benefits; if, for example, the people of Belgium, from whoni 
the author of the decree drained over six million pounds in little 
more than a month, manifested a churlish want of cooperation; if 
the Catholic Church, from whose coffers most of the funds were 
extracted, was unconvinced of the benign motives of the Giron- 
dists; and if, as a result of the liberators’ surly receotion, it became 
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necessary to cling to the country by military force; in effect, keep 
it in chains in order to complete its liberation. 

, Subsequent decrees, all made in tlic same humane and self-sacri- 
ficing spirit, extended the advantages of the annexation to liasle, 
thirty-five communes of the Palatinate, and the entire region be- 
tween the Moselle and the Rhine. Such measures, undertaken by a 
Louis XIV, might have been suspect, as smacking of militarism and 
aggression; under the auspices of the people's government, it rep- 
resented no more than an extension of the principles of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. So, at least, a Ciirondist might have told 
you. But the leaders of Britain, like those of other nations, were 
slow to lie persuaded; French conduct in tlic Netherlands, in fact, 
put an end to negotiations to have I'ngland serve as mediator and 
arrange a Franco-Prussian peace. 

The road was now wide open to war between 1 ranee and Eng- 
land. The various French activities, including the seizure of Brus- 
sels and the plans for the exploitation of the country, posed a threat 
which was not lightened by' the Prench zc.tl for liberating op- 
pressed peoples; it w.as necessary for England to act in self-defense; 
and an increase in the navy' and a blockade of the French coast 
were the logical counter-strokes. .-\nd thereupon Fr.mce, in her 
turn, began to form plans for the sulijugation of I '.ngland; a vice- 
admiral, Comte de Kersaint, argued that \\ ar was unavoidable, and 
foreshadowed Napoleon’s pet schemes of crijqding England bv 
destroying her commerce, and of crossing the Channel with an 
army that would tlienue renns of peace ”upt»n tlu ruins of the 
tower of l.ondtm.’’ Such bellicose utterances, since they expressed 
a common senriment, were but the natural precur (»rs to a declara- 
tion of war. 

In that declaration, w hich hurled a great land power unprepared 
and needlessly against the world's strongest nasal power, not only' 
Revolutionary' doctrine bur Rcsolutionary rivalries played a part. 
So, at least, \vc may jtnlgc from a statement of Brissot. "It w-.is the 
Committee's doing: if wc had hesitated (10 JccLrrc the j;ico- 
hins would have seized power." '* 

Evidently no prevision of the horrors of the enusing twenty-two 
years disturbed the minds of the Parisians. Vc arc told how, in 
celebration, a ceremonial I'rcc of l.ibcrt\' was planted in the Place 
du Carrou.sel; how the band play'cd the Cartnapjok; and how the 
municipal officers, headed by' the may’or, led in a dance that lasted 
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for hours. By such nuMns, ever since the days of the first armies, 
men have w^oven .1 glamour about the ugly brow of reality, and 
lighted the flames of a contagious mass emotion. 


IV 

In the annies which it flung across Europe, and likewise in its 
ntethods of rccniitmcnt, the I'rcnch Revolution was not only 
unique: it set a precedent that has since been one of the shaping 
forces of world civilization. 

It was n.- rely coasistent, since they conceived of their move- 
ment as international: in scope, that the Revolutionaries should plan 
to raise international armies. And in these armies they did not dis- 
dain the use of projiaganda- not precLsel)- a new wea})on of psy- 
choloffical warfare, since iv had been known to Cromwell, to the 
makers of the American Revolution and others. But it was now 
employed with a liberality that foreshadowed its use in still wider 
theaters. One manifestation of this propaganda is to be seen in the 
attempts to induce foreign soldiers to desert: thousaniis of leaflets, 
translated into German and Spani.sh, were circulated on the fron- 
tiers; and the enemy was not only treated to dis<}uisirions on libert\' 
and ctjuaiity and the identity of their interests with the French, 
but were tempted with the practical inducement o^ a pension of a 
hundred francs a year and an advlirional gift (»f lifty lis'res if tlies' 
joined the Rcvolutiohary armies. 

Propaganda was likewise prominent in the eifort to plant French 
strongholds abroad -strongholds served by citizens of the countries 
in question: Belgians in Belgium, Batavians in Batavia, Cicrmans in 
Germany, etc. Each group was to be generously* equipped for 
waging the battle for men’s minds; each was to be spearheaded by 
a club of patriots, and featured by newspapers, p;unphlcts, and 
proclamations designed to spread the enlightenment even to the 
rcniote.st community'. From Strasbourg the converts went forth to 
bring the Revolutionary gospel to the Rhineland; in London, mani- 
festos expressing syiujiathy' with the Revolutionaries were isstied 
by a historical society; disturbances in Geneva and elsewhere be- 
spoke the activities of the militant missionaries. I Icre was warfare 
of a definite and novel nature, even if not waged primarily with 
guns; and if the trouble-brewers of Moscow, a century and a half 
later, had been accused of taking a leaf out of the French Revolu- 
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tion, they could hardly have made a plausible defense of “Not 
guilry.” 

It had been the orig^inal idea of the Revolutionaries ti> rely upon 
volunteer troops. Bur the conception of a wTlling citizen army, 
though honored by the thousands who ilocked to the colors be- 
neath the glow of the new' ideas and the fervor of the new national- 
ism, very tjuickly proved inadeijuatc ro the nation’s purposes; it 
was found that enthusiasm alone is ma basis enough for an army, 
and that warlike sentiment is something that foams, cifervesccs, 
and vanishes like the hubbies in a glass of supercharged water. And 
so compulsion reared its snarling head. 

A limited conscription, [)crmitting the rich to escape by paying 
a fee, liad been enacted in February, 1793. But it was on August 23 
of that year that the National (Jon\ ention made um vjuivocal recog- 
nition that most men in a modern war fight not because they wish 
but because they mu.st; that the fighting spirit alone will not pro- 
duce the a. demamled by moilern war-makers. draft of a 
partial type, as we have nottal, hail been ado[)red long before in 
Prussia, Sweden, and elsewhere; bur in decreeing universal con- 
scription, the Cionvention set the precedent that has since guided 
i)io.st great nations and has made possib! ■ the colossal wars of our 
times: it \ irtually inaugtirated a totalitarian st.trc. more absolute 
than early modern autocracies, since it proclaimed in effect that 
all rhe country’s htiman rc.sources were subject to the nod of its 
rulers; that all men were henceforth li.tble to ;v militnv regimenta- 
tion which had little concern for persuu.d welfare . • desires; and 
that the individual was to be regatvlcd as existing for die benefit of 
the St.ite, rather than the State for the benefit o^ the individual. 
If this philosophy was later to be seen behind the maneuverings of 
our llitlens, .\lus.soIinis, and Stalias, nor only the philosophers such 
as Hegel, Nietzsche, and Karl .Marx are to be held responsible, bur 
the doctrinaires whose cnacimcnts made possible the conscripted 
armies of the French Revolution. 

At first the conscription embraced only unmuiTied men and 
w’idowers bctw'cen the ages of eighteen and twenty-five - and many 
of these escaped through various excnij .ions. Bur it must not be 
thought that the innovation, though limited in scope and mild by 
comparison with subsequent conscriptions, was everywhere do- 
cilely accepted. The zealots might shout, “'nie Revolution is in 
danger!— 7 'he country is in danger!’’; companies of marching men 
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might stir up a hypnotic enthusiasm by singing the Marseillaise; 
drums might beat, and bugles sound— but millions remained sullenly 
unconvinced. In the endec, a coastal department, an armed re- 
bellion shook almost every recruiting center. At Saint-Florcnt, 
three thousand rebels defeated the government force and raided 
the district headtpiartcrs. In the department of Loire Inferieurt, 
fifteen hundred men arose and slew the commandant f)f the Na- 
tional Guard and other officials. And even in Paris, on the Cdiainps 
r.lysccs and at the Luxembourg, uprisings of conscripts flared up 
on two successive days— to be ruthlessly' suppressed after the men 
had protested with cries of “ To the devil with Marat, Danton, and 
Robespierre!” And even aside from such demonstrations, there 
were thousands of desertions, which reduced tlie fighting forces 
to numbers far below the official listing. 

None of this, however, should blind us to an all-irnportant truth. 
And that truth cojicerns not only the momentous precedent of 
conscription and universal service; it concerns sonicthing of M-hich 
these were only a part, the rise of modern nationalism. Despite all 
the rebellions and defections, uncounted thousands did take up 
arms beneath a patriotic ardor; uncounted thousands did rusli forth 
with zeal to carry out that fiery injunction of Danton, “Auilaciry, 
more audacity, and yet more audacity'” Recruits began to figlu 
with vigor not because they were cogs in a machine bur because 
they wanted to fight; they were eager to defend a lanvl that was 
theirs as never befort, and zealous for jirinciplcs they had espoused 
with a crusader’s devotion. More than that, they felt a dignity un- 
known in the old armies, for now any' soldier might rise to an 
officership, and none were suliject to the humiliation of corporal 
punishment; they were assured that this was their arm\', thdr 
cause; a recrudescence of the old heroic ideal, transformed and 
modernized bur with all its romantic ancient trappings, made them 
think of rhcmsclvc's as gallants rescuing their country and the world 
from the genii of evil. But like the old warriors of the C.ross, they 
were more than heroes; they were, as already indicated, bearers of 
a religious principle, which happened to be not theological but 
national— the princij)lc of Jacobin nationalistn. De Toc<]ucvillc 
nearly a hundred years ago called attention to its essentially reli- 
gious nature; and other writers have harped upon the same theme. 
“Voltaire and Rousseau were its prophets, Marat and Lepcleticr 
its martyrs, the veterans of Valmy, the gunners of the Vengeur, 
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and other dauntless defenders of the Republic, its more or less 
mythical heroes. . . 

l^a Patric in Jacobin hearts [expounds anotiier iiistorian] was a 
God, and a jealous C^od who would brof<k the worship of no 
other. . . . Xhc symbols and the ceremonies which it evolved-— the 
national flag, the national anthem, the natitinal shrines, the liberty 
caps, the altars to Patrie, the graven tablets of the national law, 
the republican baptisms and funerals, the s(jlcmn parades and eulo- 
gies, the inscriptions of Mart pour b Pat He -were touching mani- 
festations of the new religion «tf nationaliMii which the Jacobins 
substituted for the older C-'atholic faith. 

Nationalism as an idea was abundantly evident, not only in the 
establishment of patriotic ceremonies and the flaunting of patriotic 
insignia, but in more forceful mc.tsures that have bupieathed their 
thunder-toned effects to our own day. Tr w,i-< Jacobin nationalism 
that, founded upon the preachments <jf Rousseau, developed a fer- 
vor and ’!! i.^tolcrance of hnalty to be compared only with that 
of the |>apal intpiisitfjrs. It was Jacobin nationalism that precipi- 
tated the fiery days of the Terror. It w.is Jacoliin nationalism that, 
as we have seen, introduced the disa^trou^ precedenr of universal 
conscription; it was Jac(»bin nationalisi.i tltat sponsored military 
academie.s, flung open tlie dooiN to iinperialiwn. splashed the face 
of I'urope with blood, and etoked the criin.son-spotted, sinister 
figure of Xap<jlcon Ilonaparte. .\nd it w ,ts Jacobin nationalism that 
paved the way for all that has been grimmest and omst character- 
istic in the international picture of tlie l.tst century T'd a half. 

The new conscrijit armies of 1 ranee 1 Professor Hayes sum- 
marizes J were nationalist, rhey could not have been formed, the 
rank and file would not have submitted to them, if nationalistic 
Sentiment had not been w idespread in the land. . . . Hut this senti- 
ment was intensified and moulded by the Jacobins, who perceived 
in the new militarism not only the indispen.sable means of removing 
the foreign menace but also the most elTccrivc agency fttr propa- 
gating their own nationalistic principles within Prance.'^ 

The methods of the J.icobins arc cK. picnt of the power of an 
idea fortified by deep emotion. Not only was the State a god; it 
'fas a god that would recognize no loyalty save of flags and guns. 
On the one hand, its priests proclaimed the gloiy of vah»rous deeds, 
flic splendor of military renown; on the other hand, they preached 
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rlie inagiii/icence of sclf-rcnunciation ... and of death. Nor wcro 

they content with .sennonwng, nor with the ^Waniour and cc/ar of 
patriotic hymns, parades, and orations; they realized the need of 
drilling the desired ideas into the minds of the young. lienee the 
schools which tltey established, such as the Ecole dc Mars, which 
opened in 1794 as an academy for officers; these, like the very 
system of conscription, went far toward providing an education 
in nationalism— and in that militarism which marches side by side 
with nationalism. For the reluctant or the rebellious there was al- 
ways the guillotine— and we have seen that the reluctant and the 
rcl)ollious did exist. But the Jacobins, waving the thought of h 
Vatrie like a banner before the eyes of their bemused countrymen, 
had no difficulty in playing upon the love of glor)', upon the dread 
of foreign foes, upon the spirit of service and sacrifice, upon the 
racial prejudices and passions and the blind imitarivencss of the 
masses— so that within a few months after the ailoprion of universal 
service, France had mustered one of the largest armies in historv, 
an anny with an enrollment of well over a million men; an arniy 
which, unlike most of its predecessors, was contposed of citi/.eiiN 
and not of professionals. 


V 

If the effect of this huge draft of manpower had been merei\- 
physical, it would have been epoch-making in its way. But it was 
accompanied by psycludogical surges, uprushes, and undercurrents 
that were to be historically more important than the mere quanti- 
ties of human material employed. In its immediate inllucncc upon 
France, and in its repercussions upon F.uropc and the world, it w.is 
probably the most momentous occurrence since the introduction 
of gunpowder. 

Not least important was the attitude of mind produced in the 
Jacobin war-chiefs by the very abundance of men. Tlicy were a 
little in the position of persons, once impoverished, who suddenly 
acquire sccmin'rly inexhaustible wealth; in the alrandon of their 
new-found riches, they dispcn.se their dollars with a drunkard's 
prodigality. Finding themselves in control of apparently limitless 
multitudes of soldiers— and what arc soldiers made for, except to 
fight and die?— they hurled their regiments against the enemy like 
projectiles from a bottomless store. After all, was this not clever 
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Strategy? For trance was more populous than her adversaries, and 
could alTord the expenditure of men, 'ITic goal was what counted; 
uicn were unimportant except as means to that great end. So it has 
always been vi’’hen fanaticism riilcs afield; so it was during the 
Inquisition, and during the Crusades, and the religious wars of the 
Moslems, and of our own sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; and 
it would have been remarkable if the Jacobin religion had proved 
an exception. The ruthless hurling of the Frcncli masses into the 
face of death was truly “an outcome of the same jacobin egalitar- 
ianism which, as Robespierre expressed it, would rather see ten 
thousand men perish than a principle.” In the prc-Revolutionary 
jicriod the commanders had mostly attempted, as we have observed, 
to be sparing of men; they preferred to indulge in comparatively 
bloodless tactical movements, or long and equally bloodless sieges; 
and despite gory episodes such as the Seven Years’ \\'ar, the at- 
tempt to conserve life was general and genuine. This is not neces- 
sarily proof of humaniurianism on the part of the generals; it may 
be construed to mean that the soldiers, being comparatively few 
and not easy to obtain, were regarded as valuable and by no means 
expendable property. Hut when enforced recruiting jirovided a 
guaranty of full ranks, the soldiers' IKii represented a much de- 
preciated form of currency, which accorilingly was spent with a 
free hand. 

Awa\', therefore, with unhcroic blood-saving methods! With a 
rush and a dash the warriors of the Revolution would gain their 
v ictories -and who so craven as to count the cost? This, indeed, 
would seem to have suited well enough the spirit of tne men, who 
were reckless, impatient, ill-rraincd. mcsmeri'/cvl by the Revolu- 
tionary ideals and ambitions, eager to release rheir energies in 
action. In pursuance of tlic sanguinary new mood, Carnot in 1794 
ordered nuuss fonnations, aitd bavoncr charges rhat would rour and 
annihilate the enemy. This decree was aimed particularly at the 
cvii^rh, twenty thousand of whom were fighting for the coalition; 
these, if taken prisoners, were to he slain. Fart and parcel of the 
same savagery was the command of Robespierre, shonly before he 
went to the guillotine, that the British and Hanoverian troops be 
shown no quarter (though the soldiers, less murdcrovis-minded 
than their chief, disobeyed the order). At about the same time a 
General Houchard was slain when it was found that, in pursuance 
of prc-Revolutionary' amenities, he had been civilly' communicat- 
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ing with the enemy as to an exchange of prisoners. Houchard, in 
the eves of his superiors, had conimitfcd a grave offense; French 
decrees of September, 1792, and May, 1793, had forbidden the 
ransoming of prisoners; and the coJd-blootJed cxpcilicncy of the 
orders wM as evident as their inhumanity, since here also the prin- 
ciple applied that populous France was better able than her ene- 
mies to bear the loss of men. 

In these edicts, with their scorn for human values and luiinnn 
suffering and their impassivity .as of a puppet master manipulating 
his manikins, we can sec the genesis of the attitude of our (juti 
century-an attitude in which the end counts for everything and 
the means for little or nothing, an attitude which recognizes 
no absolute goals but Total .Slaughter and r«>tal Annihilation. \\ c 
can discern the same tendencies even in the French treatment of 
their own people, as in the notorious decrees provuling for the 
total destruction of the great city of I>)'on and the ohlircration of 
its very name; and wc can sec the contempt for life in the mass 
shootings at that city on December 4 and 5, 1793. At the same 
time, we can observe how the military thought of the Revolution 
drew sustenance from the current political ideas: 

. . . the military had been profoundly influenced in their thinkiiu; 
by the Jacobinical class-war notion of totally destroying the en- 
emy, an idea up to then foreign to them. ICven when class conflict 
and Jacobinisnt were put down, the idea of total destruction was 
to prove incradicabfc; out of it came a new strategy aimed ar in- 
capacitating the enemy for further resistance through . . . j^sveho- 
logical means. As Clausewitz phrases it; ‘‘'Fhc destruction of tlu; 
enemy forces is among all purposes which might be futrsued in war 
always the most irnperatit e one.’’ One of the heritages of Jaco- 
binism is terror in w.ir, in the use of which Napoleon fancictl him- 
self a connokseur.’** 

Here we have the spiritual ancestry of events which even the 
most nightmarish-minded eighteenth-century propagandist could 
not have conceived. Merc wc have the psycliological background, 
the psychologic’! preparation ff>r the total submarine warfare of 
well over a century later, the air raids on London and Belgrade and 
Hamburg and Rotterdam, the “scorched earth” policy as practiced 
in Europe and the Far F.ast, the machine-gun attacks on defenseless 
refugees and the gas-chamber extermination of helpless civilians, 
the fire raids on inhabited centers, the atom-doom of Hiroshima 
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the civilized earth. 


VI 


Not the leas unfortunate feature of tl.e upHaring of nationalism 
was the precedettt that .. set. It not only ,.r,„ided the incentive, 
the moral and emotional hack-ground hehinj most of the con- 
scripted armies and consequently most of ,he bimulshcd of the 
nineteenth centuty; it reacted upon foreign nations hv producing 
a blast of counter-nationahstn. .Although in many respects the 
.sentiment abroad was unlike that of the Jaeobinsi although it was 
aristocrartc rather than demiK-ratic and aimed to suppress rather 
that, further the Revolution, in essence it was hut the revente side 
of rhe same dibk. since it tun propagared rhe idea of the nation, 
of loyalty to the nation and to national lines ami (iivisions. True 
one did hear pleas concerned with hiiinanit\', the suppression of 
despoasm r:rd the d.ity of great states to pVotcct rhc\vcak-but 
u-as there not something similar in the preachments of Jacobinism 
itsclt.^ n any case-and this is the significant fact-the counter- 
nationalism uas like that of the Jacobins in that it was tnilirant, in 
taar it urged men louh by the rhousarJs to face the perils and 
the agonies of battle. Pmt it flul more thiin tliat: it created a legend, 
the legeiul ot the detouring French monster, tthosc appetite was 
insatiable, and whose encro.ichnu-nts ail riohr-minded men would 
resist. .\nd most men. being right -minkicfL tvere given an incentive 
and a reason for hglitmg; and the need h.t nrotectio-. of the native 
soil being added to hatred ami terror of the regicidal foe, militant 
nationalLsm obtained all the nutriment it re(|uired. 

I he most pronounced nationalistic imnemcnts outside France 
nok place, to be sure, in the Xaptileonic epoch rather than tlurino 
the Kcvolunon proper. Hm the Revolution and X.ipoleonism were 
manite.station.s of the .same great hLstoric uphe.ival; and while they 
nay be treated .scparatel)’, they cannot be altogether dis.sociated 
xto.c considering further nationalistic developments, therefore, 
strange and baleful phenomenon of (icnerai 



Chapter 25 
Napoleon 


Among history s inmimcral)Ic ifs and wight-have-hcem, norhin^ 
could be nuiclj more certain than that if there had been no Frent ii 
RevolutifO there would have been no Napoleon. It is possible, of 
course, that a man named Bonaparte would have disringuislwd 
himself to some extent in politics or war; but without the downfall 
of the Bourbon monarchy, the ensuing social and political con- 
fusion, the great artnics built up by the Jacobins, and the weak 
govermnenr of the Directory, conditions would not have been ripe 
for dictatorial rule and military conquest by an officer risen from 
the multitude. 

On the other hand, the French Revolution might have occurreil 
without producing a Napoleon. W’hat was needed was a personage 
not only of boundless audacity and an extraordinary driving 
power, but of an exceptional ability to command men's minils - 
a capacity to galvanize them into action, dazzle *'hem, and create 
an enchanted legend regardless of the wasted nations and the 
wasted lives of millions. The Revolution might gradually ha\'e 
subsided into peacefulness and order; no French armies might ever 
have been hurled into Eg^’^pt or Austria, or across the Pyrenees or 
into the withering cold of Ru.ssia; there might never have been a 
Jena, an Austcrlitz, or a ^\'atcrloo; no brothers of the conquering 
hero might ever have perched on the thrones of Europe, no Jose- 
phine might have been crowned Empre.ss, and no Emperor might 
have ruled like an ancient Sultan over his ever-expanding domains. 
It would be stretching speculation too far to suggest that there 
would have V)cen no approach to the nineteenth century’s actual 
sharp aggressive nationalism and military expansiveness. Bur we can 
be sure that, without Napoleon, Europe would be considerably 
different from the Europe that we know. 

For he performed the prodigious feat of accentuating existing 
currents of action and thought at the same time as he gave a new 
direction to men’s minds. lie scattered ideas of military grandeur 
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and glory > became the center and focus of a cult of hero-wor- 
ship; he set a new precedent of aggression, and reached perhaps 
not a new low but certainly a depth of faithlessness in international 
relations; he supported hiinseif by means of most of the devices 
more recently familiar in the totalitarian state— censorship, doc- 
tored news reports, suppression of free information, and imprison- 
ment without trial; he became a devouring phenomenon that many 
could admire and many abhor, but that none could disregard. And 
so, during fifteen active years, he dominated the European scene; 
and during all succeeding generations his ghost has been more po- 
tent than most living men. 

But all this, as remarked before, need not have been. Except for 
one man’s colossal ambitujiis and vaulting ruthlcssness, one man’s 
exceptional organizing and war-making capacity, the blight of Na- 
poleonism would not have appeared. And except for the fact that 
he had the power to im|)rcss others with his views and desires, and 
tt) whip 'jrhers info following and applauding, he could no more 
have succeeded than a lone horseman could make a cavalry charge. 

1 le trampled half of I'unjpe primarily for one reason: because he 
had magnetized men's minds. W'hen the magnetism began to wane, 
as it (.lid after the Russian campaign, he was on the road to his 
downfall. The god Najioleon was on the way to becoming the 
man Napoleon— which, of course, was fatal, since the world will 
give much more unstintedly of its blood and its devotion when it 
scents the divine aura than when ir perceives a mere human being. 

Even so, his original chances would have been ^!ight had it not 
been for two strong convtrging sets of ideas: the naoonalistic senti- 
ments of the Revolution; and the heroic ideal which for centuries, 
by precedent and example and in poems and songs and stories, had 
been drilled into the European mind. On the current of these two 
he was borne forward; and while caring little for the nationalism 
of the countries which his armies invaded, he gave fresh impetus to 
French Revolutionary nation.ilism by the glamour with which he 
.surcharged the air. At the same time, he himself was a convert to 
the heroic ideal. This pre-eminently practical man of affairs, the 
diplomatist, the lawgiver and the Icadc: of armies and nations, w;is 
clearly a worshipper before the great romantic illusion of gkiry, 
even like Charles of Sweden and Louis XIV and Alexander the 
Creat. 

The Macedonian hero, in fact, seems to have been his particular 
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snir. “The career of Alexander had for him a char/n that even the 
coni|ucsfs of Caesar couJd not rival,” writes one biographer.’ And 
another, referring to the Egyptian campaign, declares, “ft wouki 
be ea.sv to prove that the designs of the great Macedonian now- 
engrossed the attention of Napoleon w'ith especial vigor and 
tcrnprcd him to imitate, to surpass his predecessor.” ” A strong case 
might be made for the view' that Alexander was in the background 
if not in the foreground of Napoleon’s mind in the very concep- 
tion of the r.gyptian campaign, based as it was on the grandiose 
scheme of inv-ading a continent in which Alexander also had w-on 
fame; the preoccupation of his thoughts with the ancient con- 
queror is indicated by one of the items in his proclamation to the 
troops before reaching Africa: “ 7 'hc first tow-n that we arc to 
occupy was built by Alexander the Great, b'very step brings us in 
contact with old mcmoric.'., which Frenchmen will do well to 
emulate.” ” Nor is the case much altered by Napoleon’s statemenr 
in his Mivnoirs, as dictated at St. Helena, that the expedition was 
first of all for such eminently dow-n-to-carth ends as the establish- 
ment of a French colony on the Nile, the opening of a market f(jr 
French manufactures in Africa, Arabia, and Syria, and the impor- 
tation of the products of those countries. Napoleon himself gives 
an important clue when he mentions the final objective-. 

Thirdly, setting out fnmi b-gypt, as from a place of amis, to lead 
an army of 60,000 men to the Indus; to excite the Mahrattas and 
oppressed peoples of those extensive regions to insurrection.'* 

Here was a project that for years was never entirely absent from 
Napoleon’s thoughts, though affairs in Europe forbade its at- 
tempted execution. One can say, if one w-ishes, that it w'as all a part 
of his mawSter plan for subjugating Britain (itself never much more 
than a romantic dream) ; but it is probably more than a coincidence 
that the man-god Alexander also had fought in India. In any ease, 
what on the face of things could be more impractical than for a 
European leader to embark with a great anny for far-aw-ay India? 
What useful purpose, w'hat object commensurate with the expen- 
diture of energy and blood, could it serve “to excite the Mahrattas 
and oppresseti peoples of those extensive regions to insurrection”? 
Is not the man who speaks in such terms a victim of the heroic 
ideal, the same ideal that led knights-errant forth on fantastic 
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quests, the ideal that would sacrifice a generation and trample a 
world in fond pursuit of the will-o’-the-wisp, personal glory? 

Napoleon’s own further pronouncements offer additional evi- 
dence. He himself admitted his overwhelming ambition when, 
twenty years after the cngagenjcnt at Lodi, he said to Gourgaud: 

It is since the evening of Lodi that I have believed myself a su- 
perior man and that there has come to me the ambition to accom- 
plish great things, wliich from that moment lias occupied me like 
a fantastic dream.'’ 

A * fantastic dream it truly was. I here is reason to suppose that 
this apparently mundane earthly ruler, who governed in a realm 
of mundane affairs, was a treader {»f the clouds of gigantic fantasv 
—fantasy that fed on his very successes and blinded him to the 
actualities. Only so can wc explain some of his later undertakings, 
and in particular the bi/arre and ghastly Russian campaign; an 
expedition '-onducted at a time when he had an army of over a 
million men and yet not soldiers enough for his ambitions, nor 
commanders capable of coping with the generals Cold and Distance 
and Famine. 7 'his campaign reveals, as did many of his later under- 
takings, that he lacked the first rc(]uisite of the practical man: the 
ability to adjust action to reality. Like most of the dazzled minions 
of the heroic ideal, he tried to adjust realitv to his desires. 

'Die development of a grandeur complex became more and more 
evident with the years. Just as Al gxand cr surrounded himself with 
the pomp of an Oriental potentate and even let hmiself be con- 
verted into a god, so N apoleo n after the campaign of 1805 arrayed 
himself in the formality* suitable for a super-being. No longer was 
he a man who walked the earth, and brcatlied the earth-air; he was 
a divinity who avoided too close contact with mortal creatures, 
who dwelt in the midst of a halo of ceremony, and who rapidlv 
corrected himself if he made the error of a familiar remark or 
gesture. Even the blood-kin of this deity, even his brothers dared 
not seat themselves in his presence or speak until he deigned to 
address them; nor did they pre.sume to use the familiar “tu” cus- 
tomary among friends and kiutlrcd, bvir rather emploved the re- 
mote “vous,” Whole assemblages, sometimes composed of as many 

a hiutdred persons, wtiuld await in silence the arrival of the 
divine one, who in turn might show the disdainful rudeness of an 
immortal row’ard the j^crishable herd. 
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Was this imperial remoteness necessary in order to maintain re- 
spect and authority? It had not been necessary in the beginning; 
nor docs it on the face of things indicate anything but a growing 
egomania, a self-romanticizing resulting from the heroic ideal run 
riot. Actually, Napoleon’s god was Napoleon. The ceremonial 
upon which he insisted was a fonn of self-worship. And with a 
lack of the humor and the humility which are so refreshing in a 
head of state such as Lincoln, he nourished his self-worship by 
means of campaigns wherein he saw himself in a magnificent light. 
Thus the effort to stamp out the rebellion in Spain was in effect an 
attempt to subdue a revolt against his own prestige. Likewise, the 
bid for renown is evident in the Gargantuan endeavor to brintf 
Russia to her knees, in which Napoleon but followed in the foot- 
steps of a not less ardent devotee of the heroic ideal, who had 
thrown a Swedish anny to the wolves on the frozen steppes more 
than a century before. 

It was not patriotism, any more than it was the necessities of 
■personal leadership, that fired Napoleon to make thrust after thrust 
for glory: 

It is plain that he was no true Frenchman at heart, fond as he M as 
of representing himself as such. . . . Had he been what he pre- 
tended he would have been content M’ith sccurinir for France vhc 
leading position among the PoM'crs. But that was precisely M'hertin 
he had failed the napion which had put its trust in him. Possessing 
no spark of French patriotism or of ambition for France . . . he 
had recognized no natural limits nt his antbition, gigantic in truth, 
since it embraced the whole world, and vet at the same time in- 
finitesimally small, since it was to serve only to satisfy the inordi- 
nate passion for glory on the part of a single individual. ‘‘ 


II 

No matter h.ow Napoleon himself was obscs.scd by the heroic 
ideal, he could not have gone far toward his goal unless his follow- 
ers had shared his enthusiasm. But in this respect, as already re- 
marked, he was aided by the spirit of nationalism, the fever of 
glory and conquest bequeathed by the French Revolution. He 
was not content, however, merely to receive his inheritance; with 
shrewd calculation, he did everything possible to jday upon the 
minds of his men and inculcate a war-making fervor. 
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One of his methods— a method not unknown to army com- 
manders ever since Roman days— was in the conferring of awards 
and badges of distinction. 'Fhus he established the celebrated Le- 
gion of Honor, composed of 17 Cohorts, each with 20 Command- 
ments, 30 Officers, and 350 Legionaries, all enrolled for life; its 
insignia, in the shape of crosses, might pulf out the shoulders of 
the common soldier with the same decoration as his officers wore. 
When chided with the triviality of these awards, Napoleon re- 
torted: 

I tlare wager that you can name no republic, ancient or modern, 
which has had no distinction to give away, ^’ou may call them 
playthings and baubles; but it is with such” baubles that mankind 
is led. . . . The French . . . have only one passion, and this is called 
“honor.” This passitm must be fostered and (‘neouraged by the 
granting of distinctions.' 

1 Icre, then, was tacit recognition th.ir, no matter what men 
might do out of a fighting spirit or f«)r hn'c of a cause, they would 
do still more for the sake of their pride. 

The fact is that personal pride, in the Napoleonic armies, took 
something of the place occupied by the ardor for liberty and the 
religious devotion to la Patriv in the forces of the Revolution. And 
when pride did not sulficc, Napoleon had other inducements to 
ojTtr. Annuities, ranging from 250 to 5.000 francs a year, awaited 
the members of the i.egion of Honor. And for officers who had 
distinguished themselves, annuities \vc:c to reach v high as 10,000 
francs. Hefore the Italian campaign, if wc can belie, e the Memoirs, 
Napoleon spoke to the army of the prospects not only of glory 
bur of wealth. And at various other times, he tlauntcd before his 
officers’ eves dazzling visions of the “I tnpire of r.urupc,” whose 
member countries would fall info the hands of his devoted follow- 
ers anil olfcr them jtrospccts of splendor and of trc.isurc unlimited. 

1 he personal loyalty of Napoleon's men h.is often been re- 
marked. \Vc reael that his veterans, though he had deserted them 
in f'gypt and left thetn to sulTcr torments beneath the withering 
sun of Spain or to die miserably amid the snow-wastes of Russia, 
would murmur no complaint against their leader; while the pc;is- 
auts would give of their sons as to a pagan god. No doubt this \va.s 
due in part to the legend that had grown up even during his Ufe- 
tinic, and in part it arose from the honors which he pennitted his 
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men to share. But to a large extent it appears to have sprung of the 
feeling, which he nursed, that the individual soldier was important 
to him: the care that, according to common report, he gave to the 
soldier’s comfort and well-being, even to the details of his apparel; 
and the impression, which he managed to spread, of remembering 
the particular heroes of Ulm or Friedland or Jena, (^nc may re- 
mark that it was strange, extraordinarily strange that the man who 
made a probable world’s record in throwing away soKliers’ lives, 
the man who allowed blood to be tapped like water in his vain- 
glorious expeditions, should have been revered by the men lie was 
sacrilicing, and honored for his attention to their needs. Bur, as 
always, it is not objective reality that governs men’s deeds so much 
as what they believe. 

One source of Napoleon’s power was undoubtedly his ability to 
influence his followers by his words; as in the case of other great 
commanders, the tongue was a mighty acce.ss()ry to the sword. 
“Nothing in the life of Caesar,” as one writer puts it, “is more 
wonderful than the way in u hich, by a brief speech, or even a 
single word lie could Arc the hearts of his soldiers, and v in their 
devotion to himself. Bonaparte, from the first, struck the same note. 
At 'I'oulon he had filled a battery with heroes by calling it that of 
‘!es hommes sans peur’ ” (“men without fear”).'" 

An example of liLs speech-making is to be found in his address 
to the troops after Austerlitz: 

Soldiers, I am satisfied with you! In the battle of Austerlitz you 
have justified all my expectations of your intrepidity; you have 
adorned your eagles with immortal glory. , . . Soldiers, when the 
imperial crown was placed upon my head by the peiipic of France 
I relied upon you for jircscrving to it always that refulgent glory 
which alone could give it value in my sight. . . . When everything 
should have been accomplished necessary to the assurance of hap- 
piness and prosperity to our country I will lead you back to 
P'rance; there you will be the object of my most tender care. My 
people will look upon you with joy, and it will be enough for any 
of you to say, “I was at the battle of Austerlitz,” to draw forth the 
reply, “Here is brave man.” ® 

In twentieth-century ears, these words may sound just a trifle 
bombastic. Nevertheless, they h;id their effect; the rank and file 
took them seriously; each man lifted up his head, feeling that he 
was being personally designated; each saw himself basking in the 
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admiring glances of the folks at home, and overhearing their lauda- 
tory cries; “Here is a brave man!” 

The good effect of all this, however, might be impaired were 
false impressions to get abroad. Rascally correspondents and pub- 
licists, if left to themselves, might thnjw doubt upon the Emperor’s 
benevolent intentions; they might even (jucstion the extent or value 
of his victories. Nothing of the kind, of course, was to be per- 
mitted. As part of the battle to control men's minds, Napoleon 
took both positive and negative measures to see that truth was 
presented only in approved and licensed form. 

The negative methods consisted mainly of what we today should 
know as censorship. I Ic took stcjjs to prevent any public discus- 
sions of his laws; he leveled heavy blows at the heads of authors 
so reckless as to make objectionable st.trcmenrs (Chateaubriand, 
for example, had to flee the country, and was stripped of all his 
property); he regulated stage producrir)ns and prescribed that they 
must apply to a period earlier than Henry 1 \'; and he permitted 
the presentation even of .Mozart’s Don ]nan only when convinced 
that it contained no subversive material. At the same time, he cen- 
sored the newsjiapcrs, which were in constant danger of suppres- 
sion; in 1805 he infonned them that dicy must neither do nor say 
anything opposed to the interests of the single French party, and 
later expressed to 'ralle)'rand the intention to have the political 
articles for the Monitenr M ritten by officials of the Foreign Office, 
while other papers v\ere to accept the Monitenr as their model. 
In Februarv', iSio, a more elaborate censorship was imposed upon 
Paris, with a director-general and fifteen or twentv censors. These 
functionaries were most diligent in trimming and cutting truth to 
measure; in one case thev were so conscientious that they tore out 
of a book a word in praise of the British con.stitution; they Itubadc 
the performance in the Hanseatic cities of sue'h dangerous wf)rks 
as Schiller's Wilhchn Tell aitd Gt)Cthe's I\tust; and they suppres.sed 
two of the remaining indepcitdent Paris paj’crs, and made pu{ipers 
of the other two. 

Under such circumstances, the pcoidc were sure to get the truth, 
the wdtolc truth, and nothing but the truth as Napoleon wanted 
them to sec it. More than that, the man who risked a public criti- 
cism of the Emperor would have to be braver than his bravest 
death-defying troops. Men would be thrown into prison without 
a trial on no better excuse than that they hated Napoleon or had 
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written letters expressing unfriendly views; in i8n there were 
2,500 such prisoners of the Stare. This, indeed, may seem a pica- 
yilne number compared with the lists of later tlictators; but it m Is 
knre enough in the eyes of the 2,500 and their relatives; arid it 
was exeat enough, likewise, to insure a favttrablc tone t(» all pul)h\: 
disciissions of the Emperor, his policy, and his campaigns. , 

Apart from these negative methotls of mind control, Napf)lcon 
resorted to positive tncans. After the suppression of all but two of 
the inde})endcnt papers of Paris, a special Bureau de I'Esimt Public 
provided accounts of victories along wdth many non-conrroversia! 
items. And Napoleon himself, long before, had taken care that the 
proper information, and only the pro[ier information, shoulil be 
reported from the battlefields; he had prudently w ritten or etlited 
his oM-n war bulletins. Doubtless it w'as by no coincidence that the 
phrase “lying like a bulletin” was current at the time. It was not 
unnatural, furthermore, that Napoleon should have considerable 
success at the modern art of magnifying victories and minimizing 
losses. Thus after the Battle of Preussisch-Kylau, according to 
Kircheisen, “Napoleon had the audacity when w riting to lus 
brother Joseph and Cambacercs, to speak of a mere 1,500 dead and 

3.000 wounded, and in Bulletin 58 he represents the losses at i,yoo 
killed and 5,700 w'ounded. Actually the French lost anything up to 

25.000 men.” 

Similarly, when credit was due, the supervisor of the media of 
enlightenment w';is careful to do himself no injustice. It would be 
hard to point to any of the world’s dictatt)rs whose policy was 
precisely self-obliterating; praise and renowm may be mundane 
things, of no ultimate value, but few autocrats hesitate to dish it 
out to themselves in ov'crflow'ing bowls. Thus, whate\ er Napoleon 
did was far more glorious, more magnificent, more extraordinary 
than similar performances by other performers. Speaking of the 
battles of Marengo and Austerlirz, Geoffrey Bruun has sonic 
signficant remarks: 

As a chef d'oeuvre neither of these conflicts can l)c held to surpass 
Hohenlindcn, where Moreau won an cqtially conclusKc victory by 
similar methods against similar odds and followed it up more 
swiftly. iMoreover, Moreau’s casualties were only five per cent of 
his effectives, w'hereas Napoleon’s losses were twenty per cent at 
Marengo and ten per cent at Au.sterlit/.. If despite these figures, 
the legend still persists that Napoleon constantly achieved miracles 
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against superior forces, and possessed a secret formula for victory 
which no contemporary general could apply, the answer must be 
sought in his genius for self-advertisement. Me seldom gave his 
subordinates public credit for [H;rformances which might dim the 
glory of his own; neither Kellerman at Marengo, Moreau at Ho- 
henlinden, nor Davout at Auerstadt received full credit for the 
initiative and courage which brought them victory.’" 


HI 

It is worthy of note that, despite all the tools of propaganda, 
censorship, intimidation, artificially fanned patriotism, and the 
military glamorizafion of drums, marches, festivals, speeches, 
badgc.s, and awards, not all the people were converts to Napoleon- 
ism; indeed, great numbers showed a spirit of resistance even at the 
height of the Emperor’s power. In view of the fact that resistance 
was apt to prove dangerous, and that most men are inclined to 
bow to oppression when the only alternative is to Ijc crushed, we 
can compile no statistics on the extent of the hostility; all that we 
can say is that it must have been much greater than the surface 
eruptions show. 

These eruptions manifest themseb es chietly in two ways; in 
desertions from the army, and in resistance to conscription. In a 
sense, these nvo were products tif one state of mind: an anti-mili- 
tary attitude that made men object to entering the army in the 
first place, and drove them to any available means of leaving after 
thc)'^ had been enrolled. The phenomena of drafj evasion and de- 
sertion, to be sure, were nor limited to the Napoleonic epoch; they 
had likewise, as we have seen, charactcri/.cd t!ic earlier Revolu- 
tionary period. But throughout all the years of Napoleon's domi- 
nation, they were cver-recurrent problems. 

On October 28, jSo8, for example, we find Napoleon writing to 
Minister of War Clarke; “Out of 747 recruits from the Aube De- 
partment, 485 have deserted. Cnvc orders to have them arrested 
and sent back to the army'." ” On July 1:, t8i t, he notified Vice- 
Admiral Deeres: “I .am informed that the recruits whom 1 assigned 
to the fleet at Toulon, csjx'cially those of the Lower Pyrenees De- 
partment, have almost all deserted." And on August 15, tSiy, he 
wrote to Clarke: “I have your letter . . . from which it appears 
that we have 76,000 deserters from the colors. I believe, however, 
that this estimate falls short of the truth." 
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A year previously, at the time of the Russian canipaign, deserters 
were ver\’ numerous. In the entire country, it is estimated, there 
were as >nany as forty thousand of these fugitives, who roatned ilic 
woods of Brittany and La Vendee in great bands, until Napoleon’s 
cohnnes mobiles or dying columns rounded them up like cartli 
and herded them back to the wars. 

Simultaneously, resistance to ermscription was widespread, fhe 
draft of i.Sn, which w:is to sweep an additional 120,000 men in; . 
the Na} )lconic armies, was evaded in some cases by the paj nicnf 
of as Iiigi as eight thousand francs for substitutes. But what of the 
poor, who could not aiTt)rd to buy their way our.' Tliousands of 
them rook the obvious alrernative-rhcy made use of their legs. 
But the uovernment, with a savagery that must have made many a 
conscript he.sitatc to dee, held the families or the communities re- 
sponsible for the desertions; and the dying columns tof»k care to 
see that tlic law was enforced. 

I'vcn among Napoleon’s old-and-tricd troopers, historians ha\e 
noted a growing disad'ccrion during the l'’mpen)r’s later years; an 
increase of insubonlination; a war-weariness, and a sprc.iding real- 
ization that it was not the needs or glory of the coutitry .so much 
as the aml)itions and egotism of their commander that drove them 
forth to agony and death. The very leaders, the ollicers up to the 
rank of marshal, were among those who grumbled most. A storv 
is told of Napoleon’s second in command, Berthier, the Prince of 
Ncucharel; the Emperor’s private secretary Alencval chanced to 
enter his tent one day during the Rtissian cartipaign, and found 
him with his head buried in his hands, the incarnation of dejec- 
tion. What, he demanded upon being questioned, was the use of 
his title, his huge income, his chateau in Paris and his country 
estate, if he was to be tortured like Tantalus, more unfortunate 
than any private? 

In the course of Napoleon’s years of campaigning, the glow and 
glor)' somehow seemed to fade; only the back-breaking torment 
remained. The army and the people were slowly awakening to 
reality. And that, probably more than any other domestic factor, 
will explain Napoleon’s downfall. 

But the w'ave of feeling he arou.scd abroad was to be still more 
decisive. Before we consider this, however, let us take a passing 
glance at the sources of his wars. 
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IV 

It cannot justly be held that Napoleon’s was the exclusive or 
anything close to the exclusive responsibility for the Napoleonic 
wars. Like all men, he was the heir to the past; and in his case the 
immediate past had been especially turbulent and militant. Into his 
care the armies and the traditions of the Revolution had descended; 
the Revolutionary methods of conscription; and the religious en- 
thusiasm of the Jacobins for la ratrie—aW in addition to the actual 
warfare which he had waged under the Directory before the coup 
d'etat that elevated him to be First Consul. And not only did he 
rind himself the master of an army diid of a people in which the 
Revolutionary fervor was still alive, but he was opposed by bris- 
tling foreign forces: a F.uropc unreconciled to the fact of the Revo- 
lution, a Lurope that was suspected of hatching many a royalist 
plot, a F,”r(>i>e that abhorred the Republicans of France somewhat 
as it was to loathe the Rolshe\ iks of Russia after another of the 
world’s great revolutions. As always in human alfairs, opposition 
aroused resistance; the kncjwledtrc of monarchial enmity banded 
the people together, fired their patriotiMu, and sharpened the claws 
of their leader. And since his training and his whole outlook was 
of a military nature, it is not sur[>rising if he saw no safety except 
in military methods. 

A signilicant sidelight on Na})olcon’s state of mind occurs in the 
Memo'tres of Aliot dc Mcliio. Whether ar not it liter dly gives us the 
First Consul’s words, this nuot.uion does jdausibly .ndicate bow he 
felt in the summer of 1S02, and docs illuminate the position of the 
French Republic: 

If these Powers are continually going to cherish war in their 
hearts so that it w'ill break some d.iy, titen the sooner it comes to 
that the better, for every d.iv helps to dissipate in them the rccol- 
lecrion of their last defeats. \\ bile it tends to diminish at home the 
prestige of our last victories. . . . The French government of today 
bears no resemblance to anything which surrounds it. I latcd by its 
neighbors, compelled to hold in restr.»..>t w irhin its domain sundry 
classes of evil-disposed persons, in order tt> preserve an imposing 
appearance in the face of so many enemies it .stands in need of bril- 
liant deeds and con.se(|ucntly of war. . . . Situated as we arc, 1 regard 
c' cry peace as a brief truce and the ten years of my consulship as 
destined to be an uninterrupted warfare.’* 
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It is easy to see how a chief of state, confronted by a ring of 
enemies, would feci that his only seewity lay in armed strength- 
strength which he would have to use in order to keep the pack at 
bay. Even if he had not been naturally circumspect, the First Gm- 
sul would have been put on his guard in 1799, when he intimated to 
London a desire for fieace and was told that France’s best guaranty 
w ould be a return of the Bourbons-in other w'ords, the abdication 
not only of Na{)oleon, but of the Revolution. It is futile to specu- 
late whether Napoleon’s attitude would have been less bristling had 
the Powers genuinely tried to understand France and to cooper 
are w ith her; bur since such a consuminarion was forbidden by the 
feeling that the French government wjis the foe of all vested rights, 
and was discouraged likewise by Napoleon s usurpations and his 
disregard of international obligations, the nations were headed 
along a road of lire and blood. 

They had been headed in that direction even ar the moment of 
his rise to power, w'hcn the flaming spirit of Jacobinism still rode 
high, and when the national pride w'ould not permit the Directory 
ro surrender Bonaparre’s Italian gains, nor to forsake the revolu- 
tionary governments in Italy and elsewhere. Ycr the w'ar spirit was 
fanned only by a comparatively small group of ofliciaLs and f.mar- 
ics; the mass of the people grievously felt the need of peace, the 
need for a government that could maintain peace; they w'cre w'cary 
of the long period of war, and longed for a paciflstic change of 
policy. And this was one of the factors behind popular acceptance 
of the First Consulship. 

But it was the fate of France, as we know, to long for an olive 
leaf and receive a sword. It was her fate to crave a conciliator and 
be granted a w'ar-makcr. The desires of rhe many seemed impotent 
against the traditions of conflict and the w'ill of the few. Not only 
in France but in England, Ru.ssia, Austria, and cLsc where the eyes 
of the leaders w'crc turned from channels of peace. England, with 
her gaze upon commercial objectives, significantly increased her 
armed forces after the general peace of i8oa; called up the militia; 
and added ten thousand men to her navy (largely by the press- 
gang method) ; and Napoleon was not without reasons for turning 
publicly upon the Er^llsh Ambassador Whitworth, demanding 
whom the precautions were directed against, and declaring that 
the British preparations compelled him to follow suit. In Russia the 
throne was occupied by a man who was part fanatic and part ideal- 
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ist and part a shrewd designer*, Alexander I had ideas of playing a 
gallant role as a benefactor of mankind, and his grandiose scheme 
involved the restoration of liberty to the lands trampled by France 
and the establishment of the so-called principle of “natural 
boundaries”— ends which by preference would be attained peace- 
ably, but if necessary were to be achieved by force of arms; in 
1805 he announced with a flourish that no neutral would be per- 
mitted in the pending war. In Prussia in 1806 Baron vom Stein and 
Prince Louis Ferdinand captained a small war party which suc- 
ceeded in carrying the King and Queen along with them, and was 
aided by the false report that France intended a separate peace 
with England. In Austria the war party ajipcars to have been en- 
chanted by General .Mack’s victory promises (which preceded one 
f»f history’s most resounding defeats); and for no reason to be 
identified with Austrian interests, the Emperor on August 9, 1805, 
directed his ambassador in St. Petersburg to make the country a 
partner i,i rhe Anglo-Russian alliance— which made it also a partner 
in the Anglo-Rus.sian war with France. Three and a half years 
later, when it was becoming evident to the dullcst-witted that 
Napoleon desired nothing less than the domination of Europe. 
Austria professedly fought for more dclinitc and idealistic mo- 
tives; in the directions to its representative \\ ho sought English 
aid on January 29, 1809, it announced two objectives: the dismem- 
berment of Napoleon’s system of tributarv nations; and the restora- 
tion of all the usurped lands to their original owners. 

As for Napoleon himself— did he not provide e\'*use enough for 
a coalition against him? In our own day we arc ui'’'iappily familiar 
with the methods by which a dictator, annexing “satellite nations” 
by subterfuges, evasions, treaty violations, and indirect pressure 
even when he docs not activel)- take up arms, gradually expands 
the circumference of his power, restricts liberty, and inllamcs sus- 
picion, fear, and military preparations in his ncigbl>ors. This form 
of expansion, somewhat more novel in Napoleonic times than in 
our own, h;is doubtless served as a model for ror.ilitari.m rulers in 
the twentieth centurv; and the effects, in the case of the French 
Empire, were not essentially differer' than among later .aggressive 
entities*, a ring of enemies and potential victims is invariably welded 
together against the usurper. 

We can sec how' Napoleon, step by step, inspired increasing 
rage, fear, and desperation in the countries of Europe. As far back 
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as April 12, 1801, he decided to annex Piedmont and so to take 
over the western Alpine passes, regardless of the fact that he was 
thereby violating the Treaty of LanevillCy which he had signed 
only two months before. He waited no more than another week 
before transferring the benefits of his protection to the Ligurian 
Republic, likewise without regard to treaty stipulations; and the 
year was not out before he summoned the heads of the Cisalpine 
Republic, and, thanks to the diplomatic mancuverings of Talley- 
rand. induced them to tender him tltcir Presidency. In January of 
the following year he pennitted himself to be recognized as titc 
head of an Italian Republic, supposedly independent; and the 
Kingdom of Ltruria, previously the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, 
followed on tlie list of vassal states. A little previously (on October 
17, 1801), he had forced a new constitution on Holland; at a 
plebiscite, fifty thousand persons said “No!,” and only a third of 
that number registered a “Yes!”; but as five sixths of the entire 
electorate had not voted, their abstention was held by Napoleon to 
be acquiescence, and the measure consequently carried by a hand 
some majority. Again, in 1802, he ordered the entry of thirty thou- 
sand French soldiers into Switzerland, so that Swiss politics mioht 
be properlv directed. Strangely, there was a uniformity in the 
ways in which the nations accepted Napolconisin. 

It would occupy endless pages to discuss all the diplomatic 
thrust.s, counter-thrusts, and manipulations of the times; the schemes 
and burrowings of the various Powers; the arrogance with which 
Napoleon maintained his position, and denied concessions that 
might have gone far toward soothing the outraged feelings of 
other nations: his refusal, for c.xamplc, to treat with England re- 
garding his Continental designs; his confining of the sphere of his 
possible Russian cooperation to (iermany and the eastern Mediter- 
ranean; and his emphatic statement to the J' niperor Francis 11 that 
it was impossible for him to recr)nsider his position as to states such 
as Bavaria, W^urttemberg, and Baden, When diplomacy is intracta- 
ble, war is in danger of intervening—that fact w'as as manifest in 
Napoleon’s day as in our own, and the presumption therefore is 
that, when taking his unyielding attitude, Napoleon w'as not de- 
terred by the prospect of war, or at least w'aivcd it aside as a 
“calculated risk.” There are even intimations that lie considered 
war desirable, as the means of insuring the peace of Europe be- 
neath the autonomy of a single supreme ruler. 
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V 

It was characteristic of Napoleon that, like tlic Revolutionary 
government before him and like his successors in twentieth-century 
Germany and elsewhere, he should have embraced a thousand and 
one details in his world-encompassing designs, and yet overlooked 
the item that was to be his nemesis. 1 Iiat item was an imponder- 
able, something he could nor see, feel, or measure: something that 
existed only in the minds of men, and specifically' in foreign minds. 
In other words, he disregarded if he ever observed at all the rising 
resentment, the bitterness, tlic fury which his encroachments were 
creating among peoples who had been indilfcrcnt or even friendly 
to his operations. 

We have been reminded that Napoleon, 'dee his immediate 
predecessors, waged war not against peoples bur against govern- 
ments. And yet, paradoxically, after he bad subdued the opposing 
gf)ven.on.ms, it was the people wIk) arose and knocked him off 
iiis pedestal. I lad he been as wi.sc as he has been credited with being, 
he wouKl have recognized that nations arc driven not only by 
clubs bur by the th<jughts in men’s minds; he would have taken 
warning as early as 1808, w hen he sought to depose the Spanish 
llourbon monarchs in favor of his brother Joseph, actually forced 
the weak Ferdinand to abdicate, and found himself faced with a 
popular revolt and such a series of reverses that the Peninsular 
War was to be a permanent mark atrainst his rc.:'ird. 

In Russia, also, he uitdercstimatcd nationalistic Iccling, which he 
played so large a part in crc;uing. It was not only' the northern 
winter that defeated him in 1S12; it was the pertinacity' of the 
Russian people, the patriotic fervor with w'hich they’’ harried and 
haunted his armies, the zeal that counseled even the Draconian 
extreme of burning .Moscow. Hut it was in his whipping up of 
Cicrman and particularly’ Prussian nationalism that he produced his 
most decisive effects— effects of which we even today have not 
drained the full grievous measure. 

It is notable that this dcvcloj’)mcr’^ W'as not only rapid, it w'as 
almost eruptive in its suddenness. Wx knvwv, f)f course, that many 
leading Gerntans, such as Goethe, could watch the rise of Na- 
poleon and the fall of Germany' in unperturbed aloofness; the 
professors at Leipzig greeted the conqueror as a hero; the rulers of 
\V'urttcmberg, Saxony, Bavaria, and Baden bowed obsequiously 
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l)cfore him; seven ministers of the Crown and many lesser officials 
swore aiicgiance upon his arrival at jBcrlin, and one general went 
so far as to disobey the royal orders to supply the fortresses with 
ammunition. And what was true of those in high station was aist) 
true, though perhaps in a lesser degree, of the common peojile, Su 
little had Prussian nationalism shown itself even in i8o6 that, be- 
fore the Battle of Jena, in which the Prussians were overwhelmed, 
not one inhabitant brought a word of warning of French inten- 
tions to the Prussian army sleeping at Kapellcndorf. But a few 
years later, and particularly in i8ii anil immediately afterward, 
l^russian nationalism was a white flame. 

It had been fanned into a flame not only by the fear and hatred 
of Napoleon and the resentment that takes fuel from defeat, but 
by the deliberate incitements of propagandists: the patriotic songs 
of Arndt, Korner, and Schenkendorf, the patriotic pronounce- 
ments of Baron vom Stein and his pleas for a war that would 
liberate Prussia and all F.urope, and the patriotic e.Yample of such 
a man as the University of Breslau professor StefTaas, who thought 
he heard a voice telling him to make war on Napoleon, olFercd 
himself as a recruit, and induced 200 students from Breslau and 
258 from Berlin to join the ranks. And aside from all this the 
preachments of the philosophers, and of I'ichte in particular, ranged 
many on the side of what appeared to be an idealistic nationalism. 

At the same time, there was an indefinable priissure from the 
military elements. Clausewitz is said to have confided to his fiancee, 
before the Battle of Jena, that his country needed the war, and 
that only by means of war could his ambitions be fulfilled. And it 
was men such as he, along with Scharnhorst and I lardcnberg and 
a comparatively small group of military leaders and politicians, 
who took advantage of the favorable winds which Napoleon had 
caused to blow, and led the way to the crowning feature of Prus- 
sian nationalism. Paradoxically, this measure proved, as similar 
measures have proved before and since, that nationalistic feeling 
and willingness to fight were by no means universal; rftat it was in- 
sufficient to persi' kIc men to make war, that one must coerce them. 

A system of coascription, adopted on September 3, 1814, was de- 
signed to make a soldier of every able-bodied man, and to abolish 
all exemptions. And thus the military precedent of tile Revolution 
and of Napoleonism fastened itself upon another great nation. 
Thus, through war-making and army-making, through armed revo- 
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lotion and armed contjucst, the w(jrld was clamping down the 
jaws of a new enslavement ... an enslavement that was to spread, 
and take possession not only of men’s bodies but of men’s minds, 
and become an instrument for the unprecedented extension of the 
range, the deadlincss, and the menace of warfare. 


VI 

It is true that the Congress of Vienna of 1814-15 paved the 
way for forty years of peace through the enactment of a scries of 
anti-nationalistic reactionary' agreements. But Europe, sliced and 
partitioned in a multitude of ways, rested uneasily; the return of 
the emigrh and the restoration of Bourbon rule to France pro- 
vided an arsenal of arguments for those who rcg. cited the loss of 
the Revolution’s genuine gains, and who saw Napoleon as a golden 
deliverer by contrast with the prosy, repressive royalists. And the 
uninspiilng if unwarlike period following Waterloo, the lack of 
any blazing cause or magnetic leader, prf)vldcd nurture and suste- 
nance for a phenomenon in some ways as striking as Napoleon 
himself: the Napoleonic legend. 

As in the case of Alc.vandcr, Gtesar, and Charlemagne, King 
Solomon and King Arthur and many another story-book figure, 
the actual man became overshadowed by the image of a man, an 
imaginary being wh<i took powerful hold upon the popular mind. 
We have already noted, in one or two instances, th.',- ways in which 
a historical character gives place to a Icgenil; and wt have seen that 
the legend, when rev'olving about a great w'arrior chief such as 
Alexander, m.ay inspire men with warlike idea.s and urge them to 
shine in the supposed light of their hero. But the metamorphosis 
of reality into fable, and the power of fable to rule like reality, 
has never been clearer tir more amply documented than in the case 
of Napoleon. As we have obsen ed, the legend began in the days 
when the man was still tramping with his amvics across the plains 
of Europe; it fed on his victories, was fanned by the pomp and 
show and imperial pretensions of his court, and converted him in 
the popular mind into something a little more than human. Doubt- 
less for many the halo vanished after his series of militaiy' reverses; 
hut even annd his detention at St. Helena the legend found new 
nourishment, which Napoleon himself largely supplied. 

Perhaps, as he brooded over the stirring past, he was to some 
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extent self-deceived; perha{>s he believed that he actually was, as he 
proclaimed, a martyr “to an immortal cause.” Perhaps this man, 
whose iron hand had clamped do^vn against freedom of expression 
and u’ho had stricken away the sovereignty of many a land, was 
persuaded that he had really been struggling against oppression, and 
that the voice of the nations was for him. Yes, perhaps Napoleon 
was a convert to the Napoleonic legend. But whether or not this 
was true, the buzzard with the dripping carrion beak did represent 
himself as an eagle whose wings were spread wide for liberalism 
and libert}'— an idealist who aimed to carry our the high principles 
of 1789, and to bring equality and freedom to all peoples. If he had 
perched upon a throne, that had been because harsh circumstance 
had decreed him no choice; he had in reality been a “crowned 
Washington,” a “Messiah of the Revolution,” who had waged 
war with the altruistic thought of establishing a United States of 
Europe. To the men of all lands he would be known as “the em- 
blem of their hopes.” 

Nothing could be more unsalutary than for such a picture to 
become common. If we look upon our wolves frankly as wolves, 
beasts of prey who steal and murder out of wantonness or greed, 
then it is unlikely that our children will grow up with the idea of 
imitating the wolf. But if we .state that they are not really wolves 
at all but lions, and that their seeming depredations are actually 
noble feats, then the next generation is likely to sec a large wolf 
crop. Tlie best thing Napoleon at Sr. Helena could have done for 
the world would have been to proclaim, as Asoka hatl done two 
thousand years before, that his path had been a grim and ungodly 
one, and that he saw the error of his ways. Bur actually he did rhe 
worst thing possible; he tried to vindicate and glorify his ways. 
And, unfortunately, he found a host of trumpeters to carry his 
message abroad, and thus came to enjoy his last and perhaps his 
most sinister triumph. Tlic result w'as a little like what we might 
have expected in Hitler’s case if, instead of perishing in the debacle 
of 1945, he had lived on in captivity, spreading extravagant talcs 
of his benign a tivities, and finding auditors w'ho circulated the 
stories to the ends of the earth, so that millions came to look upon 
him as a hero and a martyr and Germany clasped him back to her 
heart and used his name as the rallying call for a new patriotism, 
a new' program of racial persecution, and a new militarism. 

Truly, “the evil that men do lives after them”— not only in their 
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deeds, but in the legends that transform those deeds. And the mili- 
tary spirit that Naj^olcon fostered on the battlefields may in time’s 
long judgment be found to have had less clfccr than that which 
sprang of glittering rumor and report. 

It is strange how, in the dimness of distance, Napoleon’s crimes 
and usurpations began to recede; men remembered not the ruthless- 
ncss that had kidnapped the Due d’knghien from the neutral territory 
of Baden and felled him before a firing scpiad, nor the cold-blooded 
expediency that had condemned to death many hundreds 
of inconvenient .'Vrab prisoners during the Near ICastcrn campaign, 
nor all the needless expeditions and battles, and the snuffing out of 
the liberties and sovereignties of j*coplcs. What they recalled w'as 
a shining knight, chivalrous and g.dlant, a prodigy of daring on 
the battlefield, a giant in resourcefulness, a geniir in the cleverness 
of his designs, the savior and protector of peoples. It mattered not 
at all that this paladin had never existed; he w as none the less rev- 
ercncct* an ! luiudcd. 

It was in 1840, nineteen years after his death, that the French 
people complctctl the apotheosis of the one-time dictator, whose 
dving wish had been that his ashes be laid to rest on the banks of 
the Seine. 'Fhc Prince de Joinville, unuer onlers from the govern- 
ment of Louis-Philippe, voyaged to Sr. I lelena to bring back the 
remains of Napoleon, which h.xvc ever since reposed in the In- 
valides; the return of this handful of dust was regarded as a historic 
occa.sion. .And thus, by the bluster and ceremony, ilic publicity and 
sentimentality of a posthumous honor, the French reinforced the 
Napoleonic legend, and by implication endorsed the man's life- 
pnjgram and exalted his military activity. 

Unfortunately the writers, anil in particular the poets and his- 
torians, did their best to join in the chorus. Beranger sang of the 
glory of the fallen leader; \'ictor Hugo and others played their 
part in fanning the flames of the old heroic ideal. Men who had 
never seen army life spoke of the splendor of serving in Napoleon’s 
army; supposed historical authorities distorted the relationship of 
the facts, so that the conqueror w.is in a light that had never 
surrounded him in life. \Vc have all read the sort of history that 
sheds a glow on armies, generals, and battles; it is hardly too much 
fo say that most of us, in ottr c.trly days, have been nursed upon 
this sort of popular fiction, in which the legend of a Napoleon 
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takes precedence over the man himself. TTicre is evidence to sup- 
port ^e view that the authors of this type of work aim not so 
much to elucidate the facts as to present a preconceived point of 
view: 

A very large part of military history is written, if not for tlic 
express purpose of supporting an army’s authority and prestige, at 
least with the intention of not hurting it, not revealing its secrets, 
avoiding the betrayal of weakness, vacillation, or distemper; it is 
usually designed with a future war in mind, in its inspiring treat- 
ment of some particular war in the past. To doubt and attack such 
prestige by historical criticism even Moltke regarded as un- 
patriotic.*® 

Another element in the Napoleonic legend was contributed by 
the survivors of the campaigns. We have seen how, in our own day, 
veterans’ groups tend to be formed, and organizations of veterans 
are prone to assert themselves in favor of every militaristic move 
(militarism, in some curious M'ay, being mistaken for patriotism). 
We have also observed how, among the loudest blowers of horns 
and rattlers of sabers, we sometimes find those men who went forth 
to battle with the greatest mumbling and grumbling. Yet we know 
that such persons are not necessarily insincere; they are merely 
converts to the romanticizing of war; they are in part self-deluded, 
and in part deceived by the legend that surcharges the air about 
them; their memories, like mirrors that select only the brightest 
reflections, exaggerate every favorable impression of the wars, 
create new favorable impressions, and di.sguisc or conceal the 
agony and horror. And so, w’hen the rcitmants of the Napoleonic 
armies were reduced to the occupations of unadventurous peace 
and had the leisure to magnify and glamorize the past, men could 
speak of the glory in which every villager had shared, the wonder 
that had descended upon every hamlet .and every cottage roof. 
And the hearers, lulled by the sonority of the words, would mistake 
the name of grandeur for its reality; and would forget the mud, the 
dust, the slime, the tears, the blood, the cruelty, the terror of battle. 
And the young would listen; and having no basis for judgment, 
would accept the legend, and be eager to emulate their fathers on 
the warpath. And all the while, gigantically before them, not at 
all resembling the small human being he actually was but with the 
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might and dimensions and illumination of an immortal, they would 
see their hero, and hear him urge them to tread in his footsteps 
and be miignificent and brave-magnificent and brave like him, the 
morc-than-man, the resplendent deity, Napoleon Bonaparte. 



Chapter 26 

A Century of Nationalism 


Between the Battle of Waterloo and tlic murder of Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand at Sarajevo, a period of just under a century 
intervened. And this interval, though not marked by the same ca- 
tastrophic struggles as the era immediately preceding and the one 
to follow, can in no way be regarded as unwarlike.^ A few of the 
better known conflicts instantly come to mind: the Crimean War, 
the American Civil W'ar, the Franco-Prussian War, the Boer War, 
the Spanish- American War, the Russo-Japanese War, the Balkan 
Wars, etc. The surface causes of these eruptions varied widely; bur 
basically a single ingredient was predominant in them all: the senti- 
ment of nationalism. And this was true even of a contest which, 
like our own Civil \^■ar, may appear economic at root in its con- 
cern with the slavery issue: actually, it was an affair of flaming 
passions on both sides, and the paramount question turned out to be 
not slavery but the preservation of the American Cnion. 

So many' were the nineteenth-century wars of nationalism and 
“national .self-determination” that Carlton J. If. Haves can devote 
more than a page of one of his books to a mere listing of the names, 
beginning with the Haitian Rebellion of 1804 and proceeding to 
such outbreaks as the Jameson Raid in South Africa, which pre- 
ceded the Boer War, and the Philippine insurrection against the 
United States (1899-1901).* And this docs nor even take account 
of the many nationalistic struggles of the twentieth century', from 
the conflicts in Indonesia and China to the war of the Arabs and 
Israelis. 

What then is this nationalism that has been of the very blood 
and bone of rec»,nt wars? 

We have seen how, during the French Revolutitm, a fiery reli- 
gious worship of la Patrie flared up in France. Wc have observed 
how this religious spirit was accompanied by the rise of conscripted 
armies; and how the fervor proved contagious, so that other coun- 
tries likewise developed an ardent nationalism, and likewise con- 
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scripted large armies. And \vc can trace the development forward 
in ever-widening circles: to Japan, which, following its “awakening” 
by the West, adopted compulsory military service in 1872; and to 
the various other countries of the Kasr, which, according to one 
characterization, “have found themselves at the beginning of a new 
epoch in which, upon the European model, nationalism is destined 
ro succeed to the role of religion.” ^ 1 he fact is that nationalistic 
movements have been growing at an ever-accelerated rate, until 
they have become worldwide in their range and gigantic in their 
clfects, and are (and have been for many decades) the most power- 
ful incentives to war and deterrents to peace. 

Tlie tenets of nationalism arc few and simple, and might be codi- 
ied in an easily understood set of rules, somewhat -as follows: 

( 1 ) jMy country can do no wrong. 

(2) .My country is the world's greatest, its people the world's 
jhoicest, its accomplishments the world’s most brilliant. 

(3) < "’''untry, by virtue of its superiority, has a right to push 
and shove the lesser inhabitants of the globe. 

(4) My country has a right to self-determination, and must 
resist ro the last drop of blood any abridgment of this natural law. 

(5) No other country has any rigiit to self-determination if 
it gets in the way of my own. 

(6) .My country has unlimited sovereignty. It must be ready 
at all rimes to punish any other n.itions who falsely imagine they 
have the same privilege. 

(7) My country must be ready to light for its h(;'. >r. The word 
honor is subject ro be construed as we ilecide. 

(8) My country must maintain an army, navy, and air force to 
enable it to protect its hontir. 

(9) Every citizen shares in the distinction gained by my country 
when it protects its honor, just as he shares in the glory (though 
not necessarily in the dividends) of the companies that float the 
national flag above ftircign oil tir mining concessions. 

W'hcn these views are solcmtily held (as they have been held) 
by the peoples of neighboring or comp'-ring countries, the slightest 
economic disagreement or the slightest incident invtdving a na- 
tional of cither side may suffice to prcci|Mtarc a war. M'c have seen 
how, even before the heyday of nationalism, the alleged injury to 
i single seaman’s ear was excuse enough in the popular mind for 
the so-called War of Jenkins’ Ear. More recently, the W’ar of 1812 
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(which cost far more in life than it saved in personnel to our mcr 
chant marine) was caused primarily by the impressment of Amcr' 
can seamen; this w'as an affront to our honor, and resulted in ' 
United States declaration of war, which England did not waiu 
and for which vve were pitifully unprepared. At the end of the 
century the destruction of the battleship Marne, believed but not 
proved to have been caused by Spain, resulted in the Spanibh- 
American \^^ar because of the supposed attack upon our ho-.or 
even hough peaceful negotiations might have settled the difficult ' 
In 1914 an incident that might have proved equally serious oc- 
curred in Mexico: a parry from an American naval vessel had been 
arrested but immediately released by the Huerta forces, a salute 
to our flag had been vainly demanded by Admiral Fletcher, an 
ultimatum had been sent by President Wilson but not answ'crcd; 
and finally the President, in defense of our national pride and 
honor, sent a landing parry ashore at \''eracruz, with the result that 
a number of Americans were killed or wounded. A few years later, 
as we shall sec, wc rushed into a world w^ar when the Kaiser 
knocked a chip off our shoulders by attacks on American shijK, 
though the material and human cost was incontparabl)’ greater rh.in 
the possible loss in trade and ships through our non-participation. 
And, in 1941, one clement behind the Japanese- American W'ar was 
the humbling of Japanese pride and the affront to the Japanese 
national honor in discriminatory American land-laws atid other 
restrictive acts. 

This super-sensitive pride and hypcr-dclicate regard for national 
honor, which has driven so many nations toward the batrlelicid. 
has been by no means a natural or inevitable outgrowth. It has been 
inspired and cultivated, sometimes undeliberaiely and soinerinies 
sedulously and intentionally, not only by the makers of patriotic 
myths and songs but by the writers and philosopliers. Hegel, for 
example, had no small share in creating the porcupine-Iikc Cicrnian 
nationalism by his doctrine that the State was all in all, that the 
individual was comparatively of no importance, and that since the 
State owed its existence to force, force was juscified in the main- 
tenance of its own especial rights. Not less influential was the 
military WTiter Clauscwitz, who taught that w'ar was merely an 
instrument for carrying out political ends in ways otherwise un- 
attainable: a justified and even indispensable means of national self- 
fulfillment. Likewise important in fonning the German mood was 
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Friedrich List, who emphasized that economic life was subordinate 
to the will of the national State. And later in the century, a multi- 
tude of spokesmen reinforced a militant nationalism: Nietzsche, 
with his doctrine of masculinity, of pitilessness, of the strong will 
and the strong ann; the historian Heinrich von Treitschke, who 
proclaimed the superiority of the nation that survived by virtue of 
arms, and its right to dominate le-scr peoples; Adolf Stocker, who 
foreshadowed a more celebrated Adolf in his denunciation of Jews 
and Marxists and his mouthings as to the “majesty” of war; Paul 
Dcroulcdc, a French organizer and lecturer, who sponsored a 
“League of Patriots,” rifle clubs, and chauvinistic fetes; Gustave Le 
lion, whose racial theories were of the same ilk and breed as those 
(if the Nazis, and who favored the sword as a means of keeping 
the lower species in place; Maurice liarres, authoi and spreader of 
militant propaganda; and many others throughout Europe. 

A curious fact about these self-conscious and inflammatory 
writers and agitators is that, whereas nationalism originally had 
been liberal and forward-looking, they were mostly narrow, intol- 
cr.int, anti-liberal. Mazzini, (iuizot, and many other ninetcenth- 
ccnniry nationalists had embraced a creed that in some ways can 
only evoke admiration; but their humanitarianism was counterbal- 
anced by one fatal flaw: in order to achieve their ends, they al- 
lowed themselves to accept the military standards of an earlier 
generation, and hence traveled a road of no returning, which led 
not to peace and brotherhood but to repression ‘nd war. When 
men, aflame with genuinely liberal principles, set out to fulfill their 
purposes with bombs and bayonets, one may be certain that the 
bayonets and bombs will remain; bur one canno^ be so sure as to 
the liberal principles. And when tticn arc drilled to think more of 
the nation than of man, they end by concentrating upon the former 
to the neglect of the latter- the stronger idea, the more forceful 
emotion is apt to sundve the heat of conflict. And so we find that 
the spokesmen of an exclusive nationalism, from Tlegcl to Hitler, 
rally their enthusiastic cohorts, while milder voices arc drowned; 
and we observe that nationalistn, as it 'jains in exclusiveness, grows 
also in pride, in nithle.s.snc.ss, in an egocentric regard for its own 
honor, in military displays and cxpcndinires, and in war-impelling 
provocations. 
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But let us consider particular coses. Since we cannot follow all 
the turns and ramifications of nineteenth- and early twentieth- 
century wars, it will suffice to note one characteristic scries of out- 
breaks: the conflicts precipitated by Bismarck in his attempt to 
achieve German unity. These, as we shall observe, arc not only sig- 
nificant in themselves, but arc doubly important since they stand in 
the direct line of descent to the upheavals of our owti day. 

As Napoleon was the pivotal figure in European warfare in the 
early nineteenth century, so Bismarck was the leatling actor in the 
latter half of the century. This Is all the more surprising since, un- 
like Napoleon, w’ho was both sovereign and general, he was above 
all a civilian leader. Yet there is irrefutable evidence that this states- 
man, this chancellor who might have held it his duty to steer his 
country aw'ay from .storms and feuds, w':is a coascious apostle of 
Mars, who deliberately led Prussia into conflict w'ith licnmark. 
Austria, and France— not because he desired bUxidshcd for its own 
sake, but because he was a convert to Claiuscwitz’ view that war 
was but an e.vtension of the political arm of the State, and because 
he saw in conflict the one means of firing the German people wit it 
a sentiment that would insure the country’s unificMtion. 

“I did not doubt that a Franco-German nar must rake place 
before the construction of a United Germany could be realized,” 
he himself tells us in his memoirs.'* And, in another passage, he 
candidly expounds his viens as to the nature of war: 

The object of war is to conquer peace under conditions w'hich arc 
conformable to the policy pursued by the state. To fix and limit 
the objects to be attained by the war, and to advise the monarch in 
respect to them, is and remains during the war just as before it a 
political function,® 

In his own way, Bismarck w'as a follower of Frederick the Great, 
Like Frederick, and like Cavour and Mussolini and many another 
statesman whose opportunism has led from momentary success to 
eventual disaster, he was a Machiavellian, although his Machiavel- 
lianism was of a particular type. Whereas the Prince, as described 
by the celebrated Florentine, held no method unjustifiable for the 
sake of personal power, Bismarck hehl no method unjustifiable for 
the sake of German unity. From the point of view of the victim, 
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however, the distinction was academic; the unscrupulousness of 
Bismarck was as evident as that of Cesare Borgia had been. Here 
was a man who esiiouscd no principle bur a lack of all principle, 
who believed that good statesmanship required him to be on both 
sides of a fence at once, and had no scruple about blowing hot 
today where he blew cold yesterday, or about striking down the 
hand that had caressed him. One of his biographers summarizes 
the facts which arc manifest in every treatment of the subject: 

Reason of state— for Bismarck the reason of the Prussian State— was 
the one abiding reality in a world of uncontrollable facts and fluc- 
tuating situations. The true statesman must be prepared to be Con- 
servative at home and l..ibcral aliroad, or vice versa; to be a Jacobin 
in Paris and an .Absolutist at Petersburg, if necessary, and must seek 
to wring out of every opportunity the maximum of advantage for 
his country, otherwise he was a doctrinaire or a h ingler, a professor 
or a bureaucratic automaton.'’ 

A man dominated by such cool disregard of moral canons may 
he more of a peril than the most fl.iming fanatic. I'or a fanatic has 
at least a particular direction: if he can be stopped once, he can be 
stopped entirely. But a Bismarck will go in any direction that suits 
his pur[)oscs; he will dodge, feint, zigzag, double back, and profess 
with one siilc of his mouth what he will deny with the other. And 
thus it was with matters of war and pcacc.Thcrc is no reason to 
suppose that the Cierman people desired the Danish ^^’ar of 1864, 
or the subsequent conflict with Austria; :ls we shall sec, we have 
much evidence to the contrary. Moreover, we have the word of no 
less an authority than Moltke: 

llie war of 1 866 did not take place bcc.ausc the existence of Prussia 
was threatened or in obedience to public opinion or the will of 
the people. It was a war which was foreseen long before, which 
was prepared with deliberation and recognized as necessary by the 
Cabinet, not in order to obtain territorial aggrandizement, but for 
power in order to secure the establishment of Prussian hegemony 
in Germany 

In regard to the Danish War we have a no less qualified witness: 

Bismarck wanted the war, intended and schemed it, from the 
beginning. For this statement we have his own testimony. He has 
left it on record that from carlv days he coveted for Prussia the 
territories which divided her from the Danish monarchy proper. 
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and that his chief reason for so doing was the knowledge that with- 
out the double seaboard which they offered Prusso-Germnny 
could never hope to become a maritime power.** 

There is no need to go into the details of the Schleswig-Holstein 
controversy. The essential facts arc that Bismarck desired the prov- 
inces for Prussia; that he took advantage of a change in the Danisli 
royal succession to level an ultimatum at Denmark, demanding the 
repeal of a liberal constitution that gave home rule to Holstein 
while making Schleswig a part of Denmark; that the demands were 
neither acceptable, nor intended to be acceptable; and that, march- 
ing side by side with Austria, Prussia invaded and quickly subdued 
and gobbled the disputed duchies, though Bismarck’s claim was 
based on the single and (to him) all-sufficient ground of superior 
might. 

It was no coincidence titat Austria, Prussia’s henchman in the 
Danish robbery, became her collaboraror’vS next victim, b'vcn while 
accepting her aid, Bismarck wxs preparing to strike her dovt n; so 
far back as December 24, 1863, he had written to (^ount 1 loir/ in 
regard to the Hapsburg kingdom: “I am nowise frightened of war. 

. . . You will perhaps be convinced very soon that war is part of ni\- 
program.”® And part of his program it unquesti(mal)ly was -part 
of his campaign of “blood and iron.” Having negotiated secretly to 
secure the neutrality of Russia and of France, ho-spokc enthusiasti- 
cally for war at a decisive Council of Ministers at Berlin in Fel)ru- 
ary, 1866; he harped on the old idea that war was inevitable, and 
Prussia in a better position to fight at the present time; and he won 
approval from all the other ministers except one, and all the gen- 
erals without exception. The Crown Prince did indeed appeal for 
peace; but Bismarck had convinced the King— and so Mars won 
the day. 

The war, as already suggested, w'as far from popular; even the 
army is said not to have strongly desired it; {)cacc dcnunistrations 
were organized in many districts; peace petitions were ,addre.sscd 
to the King by municipal bodies and other groups; and Bismarck 
himself was so unpopular that when an attempt on his life failed, 
the people’s sympathy was with the assailant, and the celebrated 
professor Dubois-Rcymond was heard to comment regretfully on 
the poor quality of the local revolvers. The Diet meanwhile re- 
flected the general feeling by refusing to vote supplies for the 
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army. But the government issued treasury bills to meet the ex- 
penses, and the war went on, T he war went on not because it was 
necessary or widely desired but because a small group of wilful 
men, captained by Bismarck, had decided that it should go on. 

Why, then, did he want war? Ilis object, in the Austrian con- 
flict, was not to abase hLs rival, nor to exact territory or indemnities; 
the mildness of the Treaty of Prague, which merely provided for 
Austria’s withdrawal from Germany and her acknowledgment of 
Prussia’s claim to Schleswig-Holstein and acquiescence in the 
establishment of a North German Federation, prove that the Chan- 
cellor was looking for something more than tangible fruits. W’hile 
making good his hold on the Danish steals, he was thinking first 
of all of the effect on German national feeling; he was aiming to 
fan that sentiment of national pride, that sense of might and of 
glorious achievement which may be a people’s most powerful an- 
nealing force; he was scheming to bring the shaky South German 
states into the federation, and realized that nothing would be more 
effective than the display of military might and the sense of heroic 
national accomplishment. In these schemings, as developments 
prov'cd. he was uncannily correct so far as short-range results were 
concerned; it was the long-range effects that he grievously and 
tragically miscalculated. 


Ill 

One might suppose that shame and not fame would have been 
Bismarck’s reward at the hands of the nation whoso blood he need- 
lessly spilled. Bur men's judgment, as so often, made a shining v'ir- 
tuc of success; military triumph, in the popular vocabulary, became 
synonymous with glory; and the means were overlooked or for- 
gotten amid the jubilation at the ends attained. And so, after the 
Austrian v'ar, Bismarck began to wear a hero’s toga. And a hero- 
worshipping Cicnnany was already forgetting its love of peace and 
uniting in the self-conscious pride of accMmplishincnt. 

Nevertheless, his work was not completed. The third and blood- 
iest of his wars lay ahead. And the cor.flict with France, one of the 
most demonstrably unnecessary of all modern struggles, and one of 
the most disastrous in its eventual effects, deserves attention as an 
illustration of the ways in which a war may be artificially induced. 

Not all the responsibility, as we shall see, was Bismarck’s; blun- 
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dcring French statesmanship and hysterical French public opinion 
were powerful contributory causes. But these merely helped to 
deliver into Bismarck’s hands the victim for which he waited with 
watering mouth. The fact is that he got what he wanted, and did 
not scruple about methods. He him.self has made his motives plain: 

.. . . our national sense of honor compellcil us, in my opinion, to go to 
war; and if we did not act according to the demands of this feeling 
■wc should lose . . . the entire impetus toward our national develop- 
ment won in 1866, while the Gennan national feeling south of 
the Alain, aroused by our military successes in 1866, and shown by 
the readiness of the southern states to enter the alliances, would 
have to grow cold again. . , . The gulf which had been created in 
the course of history between the South and the North of the 
fatherland by variety of dynastic and racial sentiments and modes 
of life, could not be more effectively bridged over than by a joint 
national war against the neighbor who had been aggressive for 
many centuries.’*' 

This reveals the purpose; it says nothing of the means. But the 
means are, in large parr, well known; they involved intrigue, decep- 
tion. a deliberate playing upon the emotions of the home audience 
and of the volatile enemy populace, as well as a skillful manipula- 
tion of the pieces which chance and the adversary’s maladroirness 
had put into the master player’s hands. 

A matter of dynastic succession— the same dynastic succession 
that had, in earlier' centuries, involved F.uropc in many a gainlcss. 
sanguinary war— provided the spark to ignite the conflagration. 
Following a revolution in September, 1868, and the uncrowning of 
Isabella II, the throne at .Madrid became vacant; and after being 
refused by a number of prospects, it was offered to the Hohen/ol- 
lem Prince Leopold— a candidate certain to arouse frantic opposi- 
tion in France, .since his kingship would mean the virtual 
encirclement of the nation by Prussian rulers. 'Fhe impending 
storm was by no means unforeseen by Bismarck, who objected to 
asking the assent of Napoleon III to the propo.scd appointment, and 
ignored the w ’.rning of the French ambassador Count Bcncdetii. 
that the Emperor viewed the incident with concern. It may be 
that actions “speak louder than words”; but in this case there is no 
reason to discount Bismarck’s subsequent remark that he saw here 
the desired chance to pick a quarrel with France. To withdraw the 
appointment; to hit upon some other candidate who would not 
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have been a fountain of international friction — this would certainly 
not have been beyond Bismarck’s powers had it accorded with his 
wishes. But the disputed candidature remained; and step by step 
Bismarck inflamed the emotions that were to set off the eruption. 
By means of negotiations that were a secret from the King him- 
self, Bismarck maneuvered to give the Spanish crown to Leopold; 
he even spread the story that trance, in the effort to cause a rift in 
(Jermany, was herself responsible for the proposed elevation of 
the Hohenr.ollern prince. This claim, like the candidature in gen- 
eral, aroused h«)t resentment in France; and one of the country’s 
most egregious blunderers, the minister of foreign affairs, the Due 
lie (iramont, issued an appeal to the Spanish people, in which he 
tempered sua.sion with the scarcely veiled menace of armed action. 
“An official international threat, with the hand on the sword-hilt,” 
Bismarck called it. Gramont could nor better itave served Bis- 
marck’s schemes had he been in the pay of tlie master plotter himself! 
For he aroused indignation in Berlin, and so impeded negotia- 
tion; anti he kindled pulilic opinion in France, which was being 
further wliipped into fury by the newspapers. .Meanwhile the Brit- 
ish government, at Napoleon’s prompting, was using its good offices 
for peace, witli the natural suggestion of the withdraw’al of the 
1 lohcnzollcm candidate--a suggestion to which Bismarck did not 
take kindly. 

I'here arc reasons to suppose that the King himself now washed 
to abandon the candidature if lie could do so gracefully; he had 
written the Queen that he would be “altogether pitased if Leopold 
were not elected.” And he seemed destined to have ais way when, 
on Julv 12, 1870, the father of Prince Leopold telegraphed his 
abandonment of his son's candidature. After all, Europe was not to 
be plunged into war! 

And now Bi.smarck was t:Lsting the cold winds of frustration 
and defeat. “This impression of a wound to our national honor by 
the compulsory withdrawal so dominated me that I had already de- 
cided to announce my retirement,” he reports in his memoirs. But 
at this all-im])ortant moment the Due dc Gramont had to intrude 
his meddling thumb. I'.vidently he di - not realize that pride and 
patriotism may be as strong in one country as in another, and that 
the Prussian sense of honor might be as sensitive as the French. 
Apparently, also, he did not understand that he wms pouring oil on 
a nearly c,\tinguished lire when he induced the Prussian ambassador 
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to write the King asking for a letter of apology to Napoleon; and 
when, that same day, he telegraphed Benedetti, seeking a formal as- 
surance that the King would never again endorse Leopold’s candi- 
dature. The monarch, who had already renounced the candidature, 
could not but be angered at this apparent questioning of his word 
and desire to humiliate him; and he made a definite refusal to Count 
Benedetti, who accosted him as he was walking on the river prome- 
nade. 

Even so, the affair might have ended with nothing worse than 
some ill feeling on both sides, had Bismarck not seen an «)pportu- 
nity in the misconceived attempt to wring a statement out of the 
King. The sequel— one of the most famous documents in modern 
history— was the altered Ems telegram, by which fraud accom- 
plished its purpose of precipitating war. 

It has been said that this celebrated telegram was forged; and the 
word is correct if applied to the perv'ersion of the spirit of the 
document. But actually it contained one of those lialf truths that 
arc more dangerous than a total lie. Bismarck, to qucjtc his own 
statement, “reduced the telegram by striking out words,” with 
the result that Moltke remarked, “Now it has a different ring; it 
sounded before like a parley; now it is like a flourish in answer to 
a challenge.” By editing and boiling down the King’s report as 
to the French ambassador, by making it appear that his representa- 
tions were more peremptory than they actually were and l)y pro- 
ducing the impre'ssion that the King’s response had been mucii 
ruder and more abrupt than had been the case, Bismarck succeeded 
in conveying the idea that Benedetti had been snubbed, atid that an 
insult had been hurled at the French peo})lc. .And thus he stirred up 
evil passions both in Paris and in Berlin. 

In the streets of the latter city, according to the German his- 
torian Sybel, “the excited masses swayed to and fro; men embraced 
one another amid tears of joy, thunderous cheers for King William 
rent the air.” “ And in the French capital, as Bismarck foresaw, the 
telegram had “the effect of a red flag upon the Gallic bull.” The 
excitable populace, their old hatred of Germany puffing back to 
flame, clamored for war; the minister of war, Lcbocuf, demanded 
mobilization, which was granted on his claim that Prussia was al- 
ready mobilized; while Gramont and the other members of the 
Cabinet, instead of standing on their own feet, were swept along 
by the stonn of popular feeling. One element, not to be discounted 
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in its effects, was the belief of the French army commanders that, 
within a week or two, their forces would be on the Rhine. And an 
element of equal importance was the fact that Prussia had been 
laying the military groundwork; had carefully surveyed the 
Franco-Prussian frontier; had collected warlike material, built 
strategic railways, and honeycombed France with spies. As a result, 
tlie German generals also were confident. 

It was not the least adroit feature of Bismarck’s machinations 
that he wrested the declaration of war from France instead of put- 
ting the odium upon himself. In the face of the objections of Thiers 
and a very few others, the government at Paris voted the war 
credits by a majority of 285 to 6. A manifesto of July 1 5 made the 
pious claim, “We have done everything in order to avert war. We 
now prepare to meet the struggle which has been forced upon 
us. . . And Paris received the call to arms with jubilation— at 
least, that part of Paris which made itself vocal; and the press flam- 
boyantly proclaimed that this was not the war of the Emperor or 
his mimsteis, but of the nation. Not that this was strictly the fact, 
however; an inquiry of the prefects showed that only 16 of the 
provinces whole-heartedly favored war, 34 strongly opposed it, 
and 37 were unalile to make up their minds. 

“To Berlin!” shouted the rabble and the irresponsible journal- 
ists in Paris. “To Paris!” yelled their counterparts in Berlin. And 
the religious emotion of nationalism, the old hatred of the neighbor 
beyond the Rhine, and the feeling of national pride and honor all 
had their share in completing what passion and blundering and a 
Machiavellian design had begun, and in precipitating a war that 
was to cost hundreds of thousands of lives, that was to harrow and 
Inimble France, and to create resentments and prolong antagonisms 
which were to crackle behind the battlefields of 1914 and 1940. 

IV 

The Franco-Prussian War may have achieved Bismarck’s purjwse 
by putting the final nail in the platfomi of Gennan unity (and 
unity with Prussia predominant). But, aside from this, it not only 
settled nothing but evoked greater problems than it had attempted 
to solve. The brand-throwing nationalism of Germans such as 
Freitschke and Stocker and of Frenchmen like Dcroulede and Le 
Bon, which wc have noted in passing, was in the main the product 
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of the post-war era, when tensions were high and chauvinistic 
emotions smoldered and smoked. And though the period did not 
evoke any great new wars, old rivalries ahnost burst into a confla- 
gration in 1874 and 1875; tumors of impending strife were flying 
through the ;nr; and on April 8, 1875, Berlin Post sent a wave 
of consternation across Europe, when it published an article en- 
titled “Is War in Sight?” and answered the question with an im- 
plied affirmative. 

Tlie answer of history might also have been an affirmative, except 
for the bold move of the Czar, who -assured France that he would 
be at her side in the event of war. The relief in France when the 
danger was over appears to have been equal to the jubilation of the 
Parisian rabble on the declaration of war several years before. 

A main reason for the crisis, apart from the war-bred cat-versus- 
dog attitude, was stated by the Cologne Gazette when on .\pril 5 it 
explained that the growth of the French army indicated a plan for 
a war of revenge on Germany. On April 30, 1874, Bismarck had 
sounded the same note when he informed the Belgian ambassador 
that he “did not see how Germany could avoid war next \cjr, 
unless the Great Powers combined to persuade France to reduce 
her armaments to a reasonable peace establishment.” “ Yet what, 
after all, did Bismarck expect of France? Could he believe that, 
having once been torn by German rapacity, she would be coiutiir 
to remain a tempting prey? When he imposed his bitterly severe 
terms, which included not only a huge indemnity but the surrender 
of Alsace-Lorraine and the pivotal fortress of .Metz, tlid he not 
foresee that he would arouse twin enenues against himself in the 
shape of an abiding resentment and a sclf-pr<Jtcctive frenzy that 
would express itself in arms and armaments? But perhaps for once 
the great statesman, wdth more than a little of that arrogance which 
overrides prudence, had blinded himself to the facts of history. One 
must in all charity believe so, for the resistance he evoked in h'rance 
was not only to be expected, but brewed a situation that in the 
long run proved no more healthy for Germany than for her ad- 
versary, and led straight toward the disaster that was to overwhelm 
both nations and much of Europe in the twentieth century. 

But doubtless nothing of this w^as foreseen, west of the Rhine 
any more than cast of it, when for the decade that followed the 
war France labored and sacrificed in order to strengthen her forti- 
fications and build up her armed forces. Universal service for five 
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years, with but few exemptions and with a succeeding fifteen years 
in the reserves, was now the rule in France— a fact which may well 
have caused a fluttering in Prussian breasts. And when it is remem- 
bered that the peace strength of the French army in 1875 was 
461,000 men— greater than that of Prussia-it will be seen why ru- 
mors and alarms began to spread in Berlin, and why there was 
danger of a “preventive war” before France became stronger yet. 

Meanwhile, as a result of Bismarck's scries of conflicts and the 
nationalizing processes that preceded and accompanied them, ar- 
mies throughout Imrope had been growing. In the early sixties, 
Prussia had increased her annual levy from forty thousand to sixty- 
three thousand men, and had raised the term of service from tw'o 
to three years— measures tif “national protection” without which 
Bismarck would have been much less prepared for his aggressions. 
And other countries, if nor following the Oample immediately, 
did nor wait long after the Franco-Prussian W'ar before taking the 
hint; Russia in 1874 prescribed first six years and later five years 
of compulsuiy service; and Italy in 1875 ordained three to five 
years for all able-bodied young men (though she was actually too 
poor to train a large percentage of the possible recruits). Even 
Britain, while not resorting to conscription, took measures to im- 
prove and enlarge her army. And meantime the German states 
associated with Prussia were forced into adopting the Prussian 
army system, which even Austria copied in 1868. And thus the 
example and the fear of war, the power of imitativeness, and the 
growing pressure of nationalism combined to Ciote a situation in 
which, if wars did occur, they were certain to be ',.rge-scale; while 
even if they did not take place, they would he constantly in the 
background of the world's thought, a lurking terror, a menace 
that would drain peacetime energies as never before in modem 
history. 

In the eighties there occurred another crisis in F.uropcan affairs. 
While reminiscent in most ways of the affair of the mid-seventies, 
it is of interest as showing the trend of events, and the fact that 
the preparations against war had made the threat of war ever- 
present. In 1886 the fire-eating Gen -al Boulanger became French 
Minister of War; and heading a powerful party, moved to rai.se 
the peacetime strength of the anny to more than half a million 
men. This step, naturally, was not well received in Gennanv; Bis- 
marck instantly introduced a bill to increase the army by over 
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forty thousand; and though the Diet at first resisted him, he ma- 
neuvered adroitly for a bargain with the Pope that would reverse 
tlie anti-jumy attitude of the Clericals. At the same time, he played 
upon the popular emotions to bring him success in tlic elections of 
February, 1887. 

Now began a bad time for Germany— one of tliose periodical 
panics into which nations which lack the steadying influence of a 
sound and well-infonned public opinion arc ever prone to fall. 'I'hc 
nation’s infinite capacity for taking alarm was- illustrated as seldom 
before, and the Government spared no effort to turn to advantage 
the scare which ir had created. Tlianks to such srampeiling of vola- 
tile emotions, more creditable to the heart than the head, a large 
section of the nation seriously believed that the fatherland was 
really in danger, and the belief called forth a wave of patriotic 
enthusiasm. . . 

And who w'as to question Bismarck’s word when he iin})lied 
that war, if not just around the corner, at least lurkcil in the neigh- 
borhood.' “As regards the quc.stion of time,” he wrote, “war way 
break out in the coming summer, although the probability is 
greater that it will be postponed for a year or more.” 

When introducing the army bill into the Reichstag, Bismarck 
summoned Field-.Marshal von Moltke, who expressed the belief 
that if the government did not get what it asked war would cer- 
tainly follow. The Chancellor himself, no less a peace advocate, 
spoke of the danger to European harmony if he tlid nor have his 
way; swore that Gcnnany would never attack IVance; but stated 
that, “whether in ten days or in ten years,” aggression was ttt be 
expected from the French. “If Napoleon III undertook against 
us a great and difficult war which cost him hLs throne— in no way 
constrained from without, bur simply because he believed it would 
strengthen his government within— why should not General Bou- 
langer, for example, attempt the same thing if he came into 
power?” ” 

The newspapers, as in 1875, did their best to terrorize the people. 
They reported, incident after incident— such as the purchase of 
horses or lumber which might have military value— and used these 
to suggest French bellicose intentions. 'Fhe Berlin Post, which had 
helped to aggravate the crisis of 1875, printed an article comment- 
ing on the increases in French armaments, and stating that General 
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Boulanger no longer had the power to lead the French people 
back to peaceful ways even if he desired. Very soon afterward, 
the German army created further anxiety by assembling seventy- 
two thousand reservists in Alsace-Lorraine; while diplomatic at- 
tacks were leveled against General Boulanger, who for the time 
was the idol of the trench people. Fxcitement on both sides now 
ran high; a single misstrokc, and war would have descended upon 
ICurope. Out of nothing more substantial than rivalry in armaments 
and fear and suspicion and hatred, a strain had arisen that might 
have led to immediate conflicr. Ihe fact that the danger receded 
is once more to be attributed largely to the position of the Czar, 
who again jiosed an indefinite threat to Germany, and intimated 
that he would side with France. But whether or not Bismarck got 
war— and no one can be certain whether this was what he sought 
—he did force the army bill across all the hurdles of opposition. 

And thereby what did he accomplish? Did he make Germany 
or Furnne any safer? Perhaps he honestly believed he had brought 
security to the empire which it had been his life’s labor to create; 
bur, if .so, he had not suHicicntly taken to heart his own wise ad- 
monition that “One cannot sec the cards of Providence far enough 
ahead to anticipate historical dcvclopnients according to one’s own 
calculation.” \Vhar he actually did was to insure the continuance 
of the armed hostilit)’ between Germany and France; to perpetuate 
the race in armaments, with all the attendant furies of fear and 
jealousy and liitterncss; to intensify and encourage the growth of a 
narrow and exclusive nationalism throughout -'.urope and the 
world, ajid to laj’ the groundwork f«)r those wars that were to 
undermine the verv Gennanic structure he had been at such paias 
to erect. 

Furthermore, in his reinforcement of the Prussian army sj'stcm. 
which under Abilrke ami Roon had nurtured a militarv resrime of 
inhuman efficiency, he served to perpetuate the worst of the evils 
introduced by Frederick the Great. Acting hand in hand with the 
army commanders, he plaved upon the docility of the people to 
reinforce the principle of authority; lie forged new links in that 
psychological training xvlnch has . ide the Germans submissive 
beyond most other modern pcojdes. and malleable to the designs of 
any ,<;trong leader. Bismarck's military successes, like Frederick’s, 
insured the continuance of the psychological attitude he had en- 
couraged, for the minds of men arc so made that they will grant 
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anything to a conquering leader, even the chains to clamp them 
down. And so the German respect for a unifonn, the Gcnnan 
attitude of subservience before a uniform, was strengthened by tlic 
military victories that Bismarck had made possible; and the wav 
became easier for the regimentation of the twentieth century. At 
the same time, he transmitted that method of might over right ami 
that doctrine of “blood and iron” which, w’hilc perhaps never wholly 
absent from the world, was never more conspicuous than in the 
half century following Bismarck’s death. 

Considered, therefore, from the long-range point of view, Bii, 
marck was not the success he has been reputed to bc; he was one 
of history’s tragic failures. He was a failure because, in his resort 
to ruthlcssness, he made it difficult ft)r the (Jcmian Empire to c.xist 
without ruthlessness; because he had predicated Germany’s strength 
upon a great military establishment, which was certain to fall when 
it came into conflict with a more powerful establishment; and 
because he saw the psychological basis of German unity in an 
assertive national pride, a jingoistic patriotism, a swagger and an 
arrogance of clannish superiority, an antagonism reflected in 
counter-antagonisms among Germany’s neighbors. That the crises 
of 1875 and 1887 did not result in war was apparently largel\- 
fortuitous; any clear-sighted observ'cr could see the direction in 
which the nations were moving. And while the actual descent into 
the maelstrom did not occur until twenty-seven years after tlie 
affair of General Boulanger, the seeds planted by Bismarck had 
been germinating during all the interval, and the time and the 
intmediate excuse were mere incidents compared with the f.ict 
that Bismarckianism and the reactions to Bismarckianism had pro- 
duced a psychological conditioning in Germany, France, and the 
w’orld, a state of chronic inflammation over Alsace-Lorraine, an 
alliance of great Powers opposed to Germany, and a tension w'ho.se 
physical manifestations were the armies, the navies, and the great 
armaments which the Powers were to hurl at one another’s throats. 
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The Epoch of the World War? 




Chapter 27 

The Origins of the World Wars 


It is hardly possible to trace the world wars to any single set of 
circumstances or events. There is a sense in which the ancestry of > 
the great conflicts goes back to the first man-killing foray ever 
organized by hide-draped savages; and the line of descent could 
plausibly be followed through the wars of the Egyptians and the 
Assyrians, of Alexander and Caesar, and of all the captains and 
marauders who cast a pall of crimson and black over much of the 
ancient and medieval world.^^ ore directly and perrinenri y, one 
could p'^int to the mod ern fighting tradition as developed in the 
Thirty Years’ War, the Seven Years’ \\'ar, and the series of world 
struggles dominated by France and England; one could flick a 
finger toward Gustavus Adolphus, Marlborough, Louis XIV, 
Charles XII, and many another famous or infamous war-leader. 
But when one comes to the French Revolution, as we have seen, 
one is almost on home territory; in this great upheaval, and in the 
Napoleonic furor that followed, w’c can sec the direct even if un- 
conscious preparations for twentieth-century eruptions; we can 
observe the specific causation in the development of nationalistic 
and military iastitutions and of a militar)’' tradition that led from 
disturbance to disturbance. And finally, accentuating the tenden- 
cies of preceding centuries, stimulating a nervous and troublesome 
nationalism and emphasizing the cleavages that led toward strife, 
we cai\ take note of the portentous figure of Bismarck, and of the 
spirit of pride and fear, resentment and hostility that he incited 
among some of the most important states of Europe. 

Here, in briefest outline, one may trace the origins of the world 
wars. Nevertheless, this docs not indicate the whole story, or even 
an approach to the whole story. All the preliminaries, up to and 
including the aggressions of Bismarck, might have occurred with- 
out precipitating a world war. To make such an event possible, 
various other conditions had to be fulfilled. And it is to these other 
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conditions, rather than to the remoter causes, that wc ordinarily 
refer when we speak of the origins of the world wars. 

II 

We have seen that the ideas of the philosophers, from Locke’s 
views regarding the “rights of man” to the Hegelian concept of 
the all-important State, have had a part in molding the actions of 
the war-makers and war-provokers. But it is debatable whether 
all the abstract philosophers together have had as much effect as the 
doctrinaires of science who occupied so conspicuous a place on 
the nineteenth-century rostrum. Literally, science had revealed a 
new, enormously enlarged universe, one whose expanded realities 
might have broadened man’s outlook, strengthened his faith, and 
stimulated his spirit. Actually, ho\vc\ cr, it did nothing of the sort. 
Instead of being inspired, he felt dwarfed by the infinities unbared 
by astronomy, the prodigious vistas of time unrolled by paleon- 
tology; and instead of seeing in the evolutionary theories of Darwin 
the signs of a master force coordinating the universe, he re:ul 
nothing but the evidences of chance development in a world of 
blind mechanism. 

i^.-'^ore than that, he saw in the “survival of the littest” a proof 
that nature was constantly at w'ar, and t hat the, law of talon and 
fa ng was th e law of lif e. This interpreta tion of natural fpet -an 
interpretation against which it is possible to level a heavy barrage 
of arguments— w as in accor d ance with tlic mcchajiistic conception 
o f life processes, whic h wasJikcAvisc a contribution of science, or 
rather of men who thought they saw in science a key to the ulti- 
mate. One result was, incyitably, a decreasing respect for indi- 
viduality (that is to .say, the individuafif^of others), w'hich could 
hardly matter in a universe that was no more than a gigantic soul- 
less mechanism; and the corresponding result was that thc^old 
r eligious brakes to an ti-s ocial cond uct .were snatched _away, and 
men were more willing than they might otherwise have been to 
follow the supposed way of nature, and to rend, slash, and tear in 
order to prove that they w^crc the fittest. 

TThis is to say that the new science-fostered creed tended to 
unshackle the fighting arm, and to discard century-old .safeguards 
against the ruthless use of that arm. Just how large a part this 
played in the explosive nineteenth- and twentieth-century warfare 
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and in the discarding of humane considerations in favor of “total 
annihilation,” is of course anyone’s guess; but that it did have a 
part, and a considerable one, is hardly open to doubt. The war- 
makers of the school of Kismarck, no less than those of the cult of 
Hitler and Mussolini, acted as if in the implicit belief that human 
life is of no value, th^ luinian feelings and human suffering do 
not matter— a belief upheld by a shalkiw reading of science. It is 
true that war-makers of all ages, from Sennacherib to Napoleon, 
have had more or less of the same attitude; but the tremendous 
impetus given to this point of view, in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth and the first half of the twentieth century, would be hard 
to explain except for the jnatcrialism. of scicnce-and.the contem- 
porane ous decline of re ligion. It would be too much to suggest 
that the world wars would not have occurred had science not taken 
its particular mechanistic turn of thought. But '.t is certain that they 
would not have shown precisely the features that wx know; it is 
probable that sonic well-known practices, such as the bombing 
and iiiaciunt-gunning and flame-murder of civilians, the sinking of 
defenseless merchantmen, and the massacre of innocent hostages, 
vv'ould have been somewhat less common; and it is conceivable 
that they would not have occurred at all. For these were con- 
cerned with humane feeling or its lack quite as much as with war- 
time necessity; and humane feeling is largely a matter of how' one 
has been trained, what examples one has observed, and what one 
has been taught to believe. 

To a large extent, also, the very question of whether war is to 
occur is (at least, on the part of the aggressor) a jiatter of humane 
feeling. Had Bismarck, for c.xample. had such a feeling firmly de- 
vclopctl, he might very well have refrained from his successive 
wars w'ith Denmark, .Austria, and France; and the subsequent his- 
tory of the world \\'ould therefore have been very different. But 
had Bismarck refrained, he would have been ruled bv a set of 
beliefs not at all like those of the Bismarck of history. 

Ill 

direct stimulus to twcnticth-centur\=' warfare was the im- 
perialism of the three decades beginning with the late eighteen- 
seventies. Imperialism, of course, was nothing new; the far-flung 
hand of European empire-makers had previously reached over wide 
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areas from the Americas to India. Biit never before had so great a 
colonial eruption simultaneously struck so many nations. Every 
^^groiit European power except Austria-Hungary succumbed to the 
fev'er; and during the three decades, “greater progress was made 
toward subjecting the world to European domination than had 
been made during three centuries previous,” ‘ 

VV'hence arose this gigantic new imperialism? Its sources have 
been persuasively analyzed by Carlton Hayes: 

The fact remains . . . that the founding of the new colonial em- 
pires and the fortifying of the old ones antedated the c-srablish- 
ment of neo-mercantilism, atul that the economic arguments 
adduced in support of neo-mercantilism seem to have been a ration- 
alization ex post facto. . . . 

Basically the new imperialism was a nationalistic phenomenon. 
It followed hard upon the national wars which created an all- 
powerful Germany and a united Italy, which carried Russia within 
sight of Constantinople, and which left England fearful and France 
eclipsed. It expressed a resulting psychological reaction, an ardent 
desire to maintain or recover national presrige.- 

France, shorn and humiliated as a result of her war with Priessia, 
desired to re-establish herself in her own eyes and the w(»rld’s. Aiui 
Bismarck, curiously enough, encouraged her colonial ambitions in 
Africa and China— not, xve may be sure, out of new-won love of 
France, but because, as his private memoranda attest, he desired to 
take her eyes off Europe, and particularly off the burning issue of 
Alsace-Lorraine. Meantime German imperialism, though slow and 
tepid at its start, was stimulated by propagandists such as the one- 
time explorer Hubbe-Schtciden, who insisted that the strength of ;i 
nation was manifested by its imperialistic efforts; and the historian 
Trcitschke, whose lectures at the University of Berlin .similarly 
bore the moral that colonial power was the test of national virility. 

Unfortunately, also, British resistance to German imperialism 
stimulated the latter like the proverbial shot in the arm. By arous- 
ing the well-known perversities of human nature, it made imperial- 
ists of Germans previously indifferent or hostile; even Bismarck, 
who had been no more than lukewarm, was encouraged to throw 
himself combatively into the scramble for empire. The idea be- 
came current that England, herself the possessor of boundless ex- 
panses, had not treated Germany fairly in opposing her African 
claims; Bismarck but expressed a common sentiment when he dc 
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dared that England would have done well to have given more 
consideration to the modest German expansionist plans. Actually, 
matters of pride and prestige were involved rather than economic 
advantage or national need; to have colonies had become a sort of 
international “keeping uj) with the Joneses.” But this international 
social climb, like the sort that occupies well-to-do matrons, was 
not altogether conducive to good will. 

Unquestionably the colonial rivalries of those days dislocated 
and disharmonized the relations between Germany and Great Brit- 
ain for a long time. It is possible, and even probable, that they 
contained the germ of all later mistrust and misunderstanding. 
Germany never forgcjt that she obtained hardly any of her early 
protectorates without having first to ov ercome resistance from the 
British Government, and that in nearly every case the opposition 
w'as based, nor upon any claim of prior occupation but upon the 
tacit assumption that territories adjacent to British possessions . . . 
couI(^ t.< ‘ properly be claimed by any other cfjuntry.^ 

>.-^lt may not be true that the imp erial rivalries, and the jealousies 
ami hatred they enraik\l. were among thc’'dircct causes of the out- 
break of 1914. But they were certainly among the indirect causes, 
for they emphasized hostile attitudes, created misunderstandings, 
set up great jealously guarded vested interests, and encouraged the 
growth of armies and navies. The pro<;f that titey produced a war- 
like stare of mind is to be seen in the fact that they actually did 
evoke, war in C-'hina in the nineteenth century, ai. l in China, Man- 
clmria, the Philijvpincs. .Malaya, etc., in the tvv'ei leth. Also, on a 
number t)f occasions before 1914, l uropc was on the verge of war 
over colonial matters. 

For example, in the .summer of 1S9S, a French explorer reached 
the village of Fa.shoda on the upper Nile, brought the French into 
conflict with hard-won British intcrestj:, and for a while threatened 
to embroil the two countries. I’ar-sightcd French statc.smanship, 
which ordered a withdrawal in the face of public opinion after the 
fleets had been mobilized, was all that prevented this border inci- 
dent from expanding into a conflai^ ation. Seven years later the 
Germans, in the apparent effort to drive a rift into the Anglo- 
hrench entente, sent the Kaiser on a mission to the Sultan in Tan- 
gier, and seemed to threaten the French in .Morocco-hut were 
frustrated in their daitgcrous maneuvers because the British gave 
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the French firm assurances of support. And Morocco was again 
prominent in 1911, when the Agadir crisis threatened war; Ger- 
many was roused to the extent of sending the warship Panther, 
and Lloyd George in a speech of July 2 1 warned that the peace of 
Europe, while precious, could not be preserved “by allowing Eng- 
land to be treated, where her interests are vitally affected, as if she 
were of no account in the ('abinet of nations.” 

Thus, in incident after incident, imperialism continued to 
sharpen the knife that was to be plunged into the heart of the 
world. 


If a country is to maintain overseas colonics, thousands of miles 
from the homeland, it must be able to keep the lines of communica- 
tion open and to protect the dependencies against attack. 1 Icnce 
the possession of an empire implies the maintenance of an army aiul 
navy strong enough to safeguard that empire. I lence, also, anv 
increase in the anned forces <.>f potential enemies must be rcllectcd 
in a rise in the domestic establishment. And hence, finally, imperial- 
ism becomes a prime source of the competition in armaments, at 
which we have already had a glimpse in connection with Germany 
and E«nce. 

^ough the world has not taken the lesson to heart, it has often 
'^en pointed out that an increase in armaments does not nccessarilv 
bring security. It docs not even create the sense of security, at least 
for any considerable period. It produces unrest and suspicioit 
abroad, inspires increases in armaments among rival nations, pro- 
vokes further armament expansion at home to ctninter the foreign 
measures, imposes a dead weight of taxation that tends to check 
production in non-military lines, and eventually becomes so bur- 
densome that relief is sought in the very war tlfc defenses were 
aimed to prevent, llte armaments competition of modern nations 
has something of the quality of a treadmill race. Two or more 
contestants, each on his sc})aratc treadmill, attempt to move as 
rapidly as possible in the effort to outdistance their adversaries. 
T he fa ster the one goes, t he faster the others go : and the result is 
thatail move's© swjitly as to resemble gray blurs, while getting 
no further than their starting point. Eventually, in exasperation 
and fear of being overtaken and in dread of early exhaustion, they 
leave their treadmills and fall upon one another. 
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Sir Edward Grey has expressed the situation in a few irrefutable 
lines: 

More than one thing may lie said about the causes of war, but the 
statement that comprises most truth is that militarism and the 
armaments inseparable from it made war inevitable. Armaments 
were intended to produce a sense of security in each nation— that 
was the justification put forward in defense of them. What they 
really did was to produce fear in everybody. Fear causes suspicion 
and hatred; it is hardly too much to say that, between nations, it 
stimulates all that is bad, and depresses all that is good.^ 

Consider, for example, the rivalry in naval armaments, in some 
respects the most important single element in the armaments race 
prior to 1914. I he navy was, obvitnisly, the mainstay of England’s 
security; it was the protector of her lifeline ..ot only to essential 
raw materials, but to the food without which she could not exist; 
it was likewise her strongest guaranty against invasion in the event 
of War. Coder the circumstances, she was bound to look warily 
u[>on any attempt of a (kmrinenral power to come within meas- 
urable distance of her naval strength. This must have been known 
to CiCjTiiany; nothing could have been more self-evident. Never- 
theless, the Kaiser pursued a course certain to arouse fear, antago- 
nism, and counter-measures in Great Britain. He did this partly in 
file belief that a strong navy would make Germany heeded and 
honored in the world, and would be a powerful argument toward 
the achievement of her diplomatic ends. Alsf., in common with 
Admiral von Tirpitz, he is said to have bclic\.:J that, once the 
Ticrman navy had pas.scd the period of relative weakness when 
Fngland might seek to destroy it, it would not only be secure in 
its own strength, btit would be recognized and respected by the 
British. From this it followed that the faster Germany built ships, 
the sooner she would reach her coveted position of assured power. 
Her leaders seem to have overlooked, or at least to have minimized 
the importance of the interpretation that Fngland would place 
upon such conduct, and of the counter-measures Engktnd was cer- 
tain to take. Apparently they did r. t realize that England would 
be determined at all costs to maintain her leadership at sea; that 
British hostility and rivalry would demand eight new dreadnoughts 
a year to Germany’s four; that the full eight would actually be 
authorized, four being made dependent on German building ac- 
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tivkies; and that mounting British antagonism would be visible also 
in opposition to German projects in other directioas: for example 
the cherished Berlin to Bagdad railway. 

But Germany did not take warning. In pursuance of her reck- 
less policy, she rejected the idea of naval limitations at the Second 
Hague Conference, although England had proposed to reduce her 
building program by one vessel and to consider further dccrc.isos 
if other countries would reciprocate. Not that Irnglatul’s own 
hands were spotless; she stood out against the world in her insist 
ence on the right of naval seizure, which she regarded as her moM 
eifective m-aritime weapon. But just as CJcnnany had disrei^Mrdcd 
or underestimated the effect on British opinion of her insisrenee 
on dreadnoughts and tnore ilrcadnonghts, so England seems not 
to have foreseen the proj^aganda value to the Germans of their 
.assertion to their own people that they must tniilJ up their naw 
to prorecf their ships from BritisJi seizure. 

One cannot help agreeing with an opinion that has been cv- 
pressed as ro England and Germany— an opinion seemingly nor 
shared by the policy-makers: 

Instead of these two friendly powers coo}>crating as was ativo- 
cated by the most convinced, energetic and inllucnrial ))nmioreis 
of British imperialism, Joseph Chamberlain and Mr. Cecil Rlu)dcs. 
they chose opposite paths. The nations with the greatest army and 
the greatest navy,, had they worked together, could have main- 
tained their own interests and kept Europe in order, for the fleet 
and the army could not fight each other. A proper understanding 
between the rw'o Governments would have guaranteed the peace 
of the world; but, instead of alliance, they chose rivalry.'^ 

It is difficult to know how much tnith if any there is in the 
charge of 'I'heodor Wolff, the editor of the Berliner Tagehktt 
from 1906 to 1933, that Kaiser W'ilhclm’s naval policy was dic- 
tated in part by a desire to “earn for himself a fame alongside 
which even Bismarck’s constellation would pale.” “ But in any 
ease, there can be no question of the extent to which the naval 
policy was a matter of a stat e of mind, rather rhan of any external 
need. This w^as revealed by the Kaiser himself, when he wrote, in 
regard to a report made by Count Mctternich oil July 16, 

Count Mettemich must be infonned that good relations with Eng- 
land at the price of the building of the German navy arc not de- 
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sired bjr me. If England intends graciously to extend us her hand 
only with the intimation that we must limit our fleet, this is a 
groundless impertinence, which involves a heavy insult to the Ger- 
man people and their Kaiser. . . . The German fleet is not built 
against anyone, and also not against F-ngland! But according to 
OUT need. That is stated quite clearly in the Navy Law, and for 
1 1 years has remained unchanged! This law will be carried out to 
the last iota; whether it suits the Britisli or not, is no matter! If 
they want war, they can begin it; we do not fear it ! '' 

This pride, arrogance, and irascibility, this chip-on-the-shoulder 
attitude, could hardly be cx[)ecred to oil the way to sweet reason- 
ableness, amiability% and peace. But the Kaiser expressed his position 
even more crisply when, after Sir Charles Hardin had told him 
that he must cither stop his naval building or build more slowly, 
■he retorted, “I hen we shall light, for it is a question of national 
honor and dignity.” ** 

^'t^jtional lioiior ana tlignity! Once more an outcropping of the 
old heroic ideal! Once more the deeds of the nations are regulated 
like an “alTair of honor” between individuals, according to arti- 
ficial rules of pride and propriety. Once more the amoxtr propre 
<jf narioas is lik e that of duelists wh j .challcng^e one another to 
fight and die— what matters the outpouring of blood so long as 
the code is punctiliously followed, so long as insults are avenged 
and pride upheld? There is of course this difference, that duelists 
risk their own flesh and bone, w'hcrcas highly nlaced militarists 
jolfcr of the flesh and bone of thei.- countrymer But such little 
distinctions mean nothing to the lofty-minded dcvorccs of “national 
honor and dignity.” 

/\nd so the Kaiser, though doubtless not desiring war, went his 
1 unyielding way with the strut most likely to bring war nearer. And 
iSo luigland, instead of working hand in glove with Gennany to 
preserve peace, was thrown into the arms of Frmce and Russia; 
an Anglo-Russian entente on F'astcrn affairs followed the Anglo- 
French understanding. And thus the line-up for 1914 continued 
'to he formed; while Germany, far from realizing that the align- 
^incnt against her was largely bred 1 her ruler's belligerence and 
by the fear she had herself inspired, was goaded to a counter- fear— 
a dread of encirclement owing to the machinations of “perfidious 
Albion.” And the result was that the v\ hole continent was im- 
periled. It is not without significance that Colonel Mouse, on May 
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16, 1914, wrote to President W'ilson, after a tour of the European 
capitals: 

The situation is extraordinary. It is militarism run stark mad. Un- 
less some one acting for you can bring about a different under- 
standing, there is some day to be an awful cataclysm.® 

V 

It is known that the First W'orld W’ar began less as a conflict of 
individual nations than as the life-or-death contest of two great 
associatk.>ns of nations: on tlie one hand, the Triple Entente, com- 
posed of France, England, and Russia; on the other hand, the 
Triple Alliance, whose active members included Germany and 
Austria-f lungary. This leaguing together of nations had, as wc 
have observ’ed, been encouraged by the intractable naval stand of 
I the Kjiiser and Tirpitz; but it represented a process more or less in 
effect ever since 1870. Due to the feeling of insecurity that obsessed 
even the greatest nations following the trouncing of France by 
^russia, the various countries b egan to look about them for allies 
wh o wou ld aid them in case of need; and thus cncouragemeut was 
giv ^ to the v iciou r system of.. secret alliances. I'his system -hut 
perhaps “system” is not the word to designate a labyrinth of under- 
ground agreements— was based on the belief that it was permissible 
for the representatives of the nations to bind millions of men on 
their honor to act in accordance with agreements carefully kept 
from their knowledge. For example, before the war of 1914 Sir 
Edward Grey had secret military and naval understandings with 
France and Russia— arrangements deliberately concealed from the 
House of Commons, the elected representatives of the people. 

In the first of his celebrated Fourteen Points, President Wilson 
recognized the iniquity of secret diplomacy. Probably he would 
have agreed with Professo r Fay’s diagnosis: 

/The greatest single underlying cause of the War was the system 
of secret alliances which developed after the Franco-Prussian \\ ar. 
It gradually divided Elurope into two hostile groups of Powers 
who were increasingly suspicious of one another and who steadily 
built up greater and greater armies and navies. Though this system 
of alliances in one sense tended to preserve peace, inasmuch as the 
members within one group often held their friends or allies in 
j restraint for fear of becoming involved in war themselves, the 
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system also nwdc it inevitable that if war did come, it would in- 
volve all the Orcat Powers of J!.urope. "I’he members of each group 
felt bound to support each other, even in matters where they had 
no direct interest, because failure tf) give support would have weak- 
ened the solidarity of the group,’" 

Not only is the question of national honor here involved; we 
encounter the old belief in the **balance <if power,” which holds 
that if the power of the (continent is divided between two great 
approximately even factions, neither side will be able to break the 
qMce. It is safe to say that, but for this idea, there would hav^e 
i)ccn no secret alliances dividing h,urope int(j two great hostile 
parties, and accordingly no First World W ar. Tlie situation has 
been pointedly analyzed by G. Lowes Dickinson: 

As a distinguished historian has wittily put it, ilic word “balance” 
has two meanings. It means, on the one hand, an equality, as of 
two sides when an account is balanced, and on the other hand an 
inequality, as when one has a “balance" to one’s credit at the bank. 
The balance of power theory professes the former, but pursues the 
latter. It is thus, in fact, a perpetual effort to get the better of the 
bakance; and as this effort is prosecuted on both sides, the ultimate 
issue is war. All history shows this, for every balance has ended in 
war." 


Mad the defensive alliances remained purely defensive, they 
might have sensed a purpose. But groupings of nations, though 
intended solely for defense, seqn jto follow the ^amc laws .as so- 
called defensive weapons. Just as a gun may be used by an invad- 
‘ing force tf iough manufactured only for repelling inva^on, so an 
[alliance may become aggressive even if planned only as a safety 
measure. W'e sec this in the case of both the great alliances: for 
example, Germany had no direct interest in backing the ultimatum 
which Austria hurled at Serbia following the murder of the Arch- 


duke, hut she felt obliged to do .so if she did not wish the alliance 
to split apart. And as soon as the alliances v cm into full-scale ac- 
tion, offensive and defensive movements were mingled in such a 
shambles that it is sometimes hard tu say where the one began and 


the other ended. But this in a way^ was inevitable, if only because 
of the orthodox military the ory that the best defense is .an offense: 
thanks to this belief, the planning of the General Staffs is based on 
the idea of hitting the enemy whenever possible. 
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Another fact, too frequently overlooked, is that international 
alliances can be built only upon compromise— which implies not 
.merely material concessions, but sacrifices of principle. It is difK- 
cult, as wc all know', to obtain agreement on matters of principle 
among individuals; but it is a thousand times more difficult among 
nations, which are swayed by a multitude of interests and aiins, 
conflicting aspirations and traditions, and the influence of groups 
of citizens and politicians pulling this way and that. Tliis means 
that, in order to get a successful w'orking arrangement among the 
nations, the shrewd diplomat must make concessions here, there, 
and ever) where, adapting himself to the will and mood of his allies 
without too scrupulous a regard for ethical minutiae. Titus, if 
France did nett favor Russia’s dc.signs in the Balkans or if Cicmianv 
did not approve of Austria’s machinations against Serbia, France 
and Ciermany none the less nodded their acquiescence rather than 
risk dissolution of the alliance upon W'hich each depended b)r its 
safety. It is debatable whether all would not have been safer if 
standing by themselves. That too would ha\ c been hazardous, bur 
in that case a tluntsand warlike provocations need not have been 
blinked at while the Powers stood silently by, and the whole erup- 
tive world situation tiecd not have develo[)ed like the evplosion of a 
bunch of firecrackers touched olf by a spark. 

VI 

The pre-war secrecy did not end with secret alliances, perni- 
cious as these were. The plans of the General Staff were likewise 
secret— ncces-sarily so, one may say, though incidentally they gave 
the military a war-making power (]uire independent of the civil 
authorities. When it was possible for British Foreign Secretary Sir 
F.dward Grey to be ignorant, as he was from f9o6 to 191 1, of the 
Franco-I'nglish military plans for mutual action in northern 
France; and when it w'as likewise possible for German Chancellor 
Bethmann-Ilolhveg to be only vaguely aware of the significance 
of the scheme to strike at France through Belgium, then wc have a 
situation in which military authorities may commit the nations to 
warlike actwins before the political leaders have had a chance to 
decide, and may bear down with a powerful compulsion upon the 
people tf) accept their pre-arrangements in the name of national 
urgency, national honor and patriotism. It may even happen that 
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the army commanders do not desire war; they may merely act in 
accordance with wliat their training has taught them to regard as 
military necessity, regardless of political consequences; and like the 
Oerman strategists who recommended the violation of Belgian neu- 
trality, they may never rccogni/c that military wisdom may be 
political unwisdom. 

lake the matter of general mobilization. A moment may arrive 
when war seems likely; if it docs occur, the nation that has mobi- 
lized first will be in a much superior position-and therefore what 
good army officer would hesitate to move for mobilization? Yet it 
is known that molulization is virtually irreversible; it is regarded 
as tantamount to a dcclaratum of war, and will incite the enemy’s 
immediate counter-mobilization; furthermore, the mobilizations 
aiui counter-mobilizations will substitute passion for deliberation 
and terror for calm, and will forestall any possible arrangements 
at the conference table. 

Smnething of this sort actually did happen in 1914. On July 29 
the Lzar l»ad forced his Chief of Staff to cancel instructions for 
general mobilization; but acting under military pressure, and in 
great uncertainty of mind owing to his genuine desire for peace, he 
reversed himself, so that mobilization was ordered for July 31. 
Once he had uttered the fateful wortl, the future was out of his 
hands; military meti everywhere interpreted the mobilization as a 
command to fight— and events in other nations began moving like 
the whirlwind. On July 31, Austria likewise mobilized, and on 
August I France and Cermany followed. The viark which might 
have been extinguished by deft firemen had be omc a conflagra- 
tion, and was raging out of control. 

VII 

Wc have here bur one phase of the problem of militarism— a 
pniblem in.scparablc from the existence of a group of men, the 
professional officers’ corps, who have been drilled since \ outh to 
see things not as ordinary citizens, but from the point of view of 
armed action and armed strength Such a training may produce 
leaders with acute vision in the sphere of their experience; but 
since that sphere is bounded by shells and guns, thc\' will strive to 
solve international problems by meaas of shells and guns, which 
will seem the necessary and desirable implements; they will be im- 
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> patient of what they will judge to be the weak and circumambient 
I ways of civilians. We in the United States have recently had one 
notorious case in which an outstanding general brought about his 
own downfall because, in defiance of his comniander-in-chief, he 
had advocated measures that the latter thought likely to involve 
us in universal conflict. This is but one example, but it indicates 
what the military outlook will do even to a man of high aims and 
unquestioned integrity. And the situation becomes still more seri- 
ous when, as in Japan at the time of the Manchurian crisis, mili- 
tary elements have seized control, and, acting without regard to 
civilian authorities, manifest a strong impulse to practice their 
trade. 

But even when there is no conflict of authority; even when the 
generals genuinely wish to avoid battle, the very philosophy of the 
officers may serve to bring war nearer, particularly when that 
ph ilosophy includes the assumption of war’s inevitability (a doc- 
trine which, as we have seen, has played its part in bringing on 
hostilities as far back as the Peloponnesian War). Though this 
creed has not been confined to the military; though thousands 
'have flattered their ignorance by reasoning, “'Phcrc always has 
been war, therefore there always will be,” ncvertlielcss this idea 
has been most conspicuous in military circles, or circles strongly 
affected by the military. And, strangely, the Jjelief that war is 
inevitable tends to make it really inevitable, by weakening or fore- 
stalling the efforts' that might have avoided it— just as the convic- 
tion that a fire could not be stopped might so slacken the hands 
of the fire-fighters as to make it unconquerable. 

One or two examples will suggest t he effect that the belief, in 
in evitability had in precipi ta ting the Fir st World War. During 
the crucial Lisridays of July, 1914, when the Czar was debating the 
question of general mobilization, he w as persuaded in part by the 
arguments of Foreign Minister Sazonov, who pleaded that war was 
inevitable in any case— therefore the Czar need have no .self-re- 
proaches if he ordered mobilization. And not less significant had 
been the action of Poincar6 of France and his circle: for two years, 
in the belief that war was certain to come, he had been cooperating 
with the Russian Ambassador Izvolsky in the effort to strengthen 
the Entente; in 1913, moved by the belief in inevitability, he had 
pushed through an increase in the term of compulsory service from 
two years to three; in the same year, he had brought pressure upon 
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Russia to build strategic railroads to the frontier and to enlarge her 
army: and now, in the all-important last days of July, 1914, when 
Russia might still have been deterred from mobilizing, he once 
more relied upon the doctrine of incvital)ility, so losing almost the 
last opportunity to make the war less than inevitable. 

T hus, both in the preparations for war and in the mobilization, 
jth e doctr joe of. inevitability was to play its part, intruding in the 
way of clear council and wise decision just when these were most 
4ieeded, A nd so the Powers, none of which wanted war, all t ook 
I pr ecisely , the measures best calculated tojirecipitate war. 

An ofFshfiot of the doctrine of inevitability isTli c id ea of.pre- 
jv ffltive w ar. When a leader takes it for granted that a conflict is 
certain to come, his efforts will be concentrated not on avoiding 
it but on choosing the most favorable time and battlcheld— in other 
words, in preventing the enemy from gaining an advantage, or in 
[striking him down while he is still relatively weak. Thus the phrase 
“preventive war” is really a contradiction in terms; nothing is pre- 
vented except the first stroke by the otlier side. But whether war 
had really been inevitable or not, it becomes so as soon as a “pre- 
ventive” blow is dealt. W e have seen the [irr‘\ pnriv ^^ <ig a 

rec ent threat t o peace; and it was not absent before 1914, though 
authorities differ as to the precise .part it.bad. in prccipifating the 
e gbiis. At least in one crucial respect, however, it did have an in- 
fluence, It was among the determining factors in Austria-Hun- 
gary’s attitude toward Serbia, for it was urged— and insistently 
urged— that war with Serbia would c\ entually c< 'uie, and that the 
sooner the better, since the ciLsier it would be :o crush the foe. 
Except for this idea, Austria might not have framed her arrogant 
ultimatum, might nor ha\ e refused to treat with Serbia after the 
latter had accepted seven of her ten demands, and might not have 
declared war wdth precipitate haste. And in that case diplomacy 
might have been able to block the way to catastrophe. 


Vlll 

In all this we have military attitudes and doctrines as they act 
from above. But an importa nt facto r behind the war of 1914 , as 
behind other modern str ugg les, was the itiili ta rization that had in- 
cr easmg ly eaten into the masses. This was a subtle thing, far more 
noticeable ~m some Tanas ' tlian in others; and its r oots are to be 
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-^tr accd to the wars of the prcccdin|r century, to the nationalism of 
a bristling hundred years, to the accIdlm'oTl^hllitafy ctmqucsr and 
domination in popular and patriotic literature, and not least to the 
fact that every able-bodied man in the leading Continental coun- 
tries had for generations been subject to military discipline. 

Take the case of Germany, in which militarization had pro- 
gressed as far as elsewhere if not further (though Germany was by 
no means a solitary offender). The routine of the barracks .and of 
drill, which enforces confonnity of stride and tolerates no indi- 
vidual expression, had been a little like a steam-roller over the 
minds of the peojile, compelling habits of compli.ance, and per- 
mitting no syllable of dissent. .Meanwhile the usual patriotic bathos, 
praising the accomplishments of the Fatherland and exalting tlic 
heroic deeds of ’154, ’66, and ’70, had been blared into the cars of 
the people, so that each man threw out his chest and felt personally 
glorified with the glorification of his country; each man wished to 
emulate the noble deeds of his sires. And each matt, if he were of 
the usual stripe, felt jealous of the imperialistic plans of Fngland 
and France, which belittled his own loved country; each man shud- 
dered at the peril of “encirclement,” which was dinned frt»m of- 
ficial throats; each man trembled for the safety of the Fatherland, 
and was ready (while goosestepping with thousands of his kind) 
to give of his blood for the greatest nation that had ever dignified 
the earth, and the most distinguished race that ever breathed the 
air. 

As an indication of the militarization of the people (and again 
Germany is merely the example chosen, for there were parallel 
developments elsewhere), consider the organizations with martial 
affiliations. A few out of the many existing before 1914 were the 
AVehrverein, or .Military League; the Flottenverein, or Navy 
League; the Kolonialgcsellschaft, or CoIf)nial League, which fa- 
vored imperial expansion; the Alldeutschcr Verband, or Pan-Ger- 
man League, which circulated the view, more recently associated 
with Nazi ideology, that the superiority of the Ilerrcnvolk entitled 
them to rule the world; and the Association for Combating Social 
Democracy, which was aimed against the international spirit. 
When one adds these and other groups together; when one remem- 
bers that the Flottenverein is said to have included a million mem- 
bers, and that the Wehrverein, only a little more than a year after 
its founding in January, 1912, claimed 255 well-established local 
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groups; and when one observes that most of these organizations 
offered foci for propaganda, one will begin to realize by how many 
channels the military spirit might spread itself abroad. 

The type of mental fodder distributed by those societies is indi- 
cated by the records of some of the speeches. For example, the 
Frankfurter Zeitung of May 20, 1913, reported a speaker before 
the VVehrverein as saying, among other things: 

ITic peace mowment is dangerous, and the peace declaration of the 
140 Protestant priests is a grave matter. Such moods are also to be 
found in the teaching profession. 1 his must be energetically com- 
bated. A people that has cca.sed to regard virility as its chief aim, 
is lost. There is no separate popular spirit and military spirit. The 
spirit of the people is the spirit of the army.’- 

In the same mood was a speech made at the Congress of the Pan 
German A.ssociation, September 9, 1912: 

. . . \Vc ii'ust become land hungry and acquire new territories for 
settlement, otherwise wc shall become a ileclining people, an atro- 
phied race. Wc must, with true, sincere love, think of the future of 
our people and its children, even if we arc reproached with a lust 
for war and fighting. If the Tcutoii'c people were afraid of war, 
its day would be past.’® 

At the same time, many nationalistic papers such as the German 
Youth Weekly^ which in one issue spoke of the eventual striking 
of “the great, glad hour of combat.” were sho .^ cring the country 
with propaganda. And authors of books chimed In: for instance. 
General von Bernhardi, whose Gcnnany and the Next War 
(1912), sold by the hundreds of thousands. A revealing passage is 
the following: 

In one way or another wc must settle with France if wc are to have 
elbow room for our world policy. That is the first and absolutely 
most unportant prerequisite of a sound German policy, and since 
French nostility cannot be eliminated once for all by peaceful 
means, it must be done by force of anns.'^ 

A long list of other propagandists might be mentioned, including 
some with world reputations. V^cry much in the Nazi vein was 
Prof essor Edm und W eber^ who in ion sh owe.d.b imsclf to be a n 
apostle of Nordic suberioritv: 
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We demand eJbow room for the Teutonic race, we demand space 
to increase our power, space to rule. VVe feel like a merry passage 
at arms. After aiJ, we are not so senile as to regard peace and quiet 
as the most desirable thing in our planer. Oh, no, wc look forward 
to a fight against an o{)ponent who is worthy of us. To wrest 
world power from the British seems to be an aim worthy of noble 
men. . . .The time must come when the world will have to decide 
whether it wants to become English or German, whether it wants 
to obey a nation of 45 millions or a nation of 70 millions'. There is 
no third way.*** 

Racialism, nationalism, the heroic ideal, competition for empire, 
the doctrine that virility must express itself in physical action, the 
doctrine that superiority may consist in numbers— one would have 
to go far to find a more ill-assorted hash of half-conceived ideas. 
Yet the fact that such provocative fantasies could be circulated - 
the fact that these very views, and others akin to them, were later 
trumpeted by Na/i spokesmen to millions of followers— is an indi- 
cation that they had sympathetic hearers. It is also an indication 
that a war-maicing kate of mind was being developed. .-Xnd it sutj- 
gests one rea.son why the commanders had such little difficulty in 
mustering their armies and keeping them fighting for four excruci- 
ating years. 

An important part of all the above is the racialism by which the 
multitude may flatter its ego and cater to its desire for superiority. 
This creed requires not only the exaltation of one’s own race (the 
Word “race” being used in a strictly unscientific sense); it require 
aspersions against the blood of all the rest of the world, and arou.ses 
greatest satisfaction when it selects .some particular .sacrificial vic- 
tim. Thus, while European racialists looked down from their tower 
height upon such lower breeds as Negroes, Malayans, Polyncsi.ins. 
Arabs, and the like, they found especial joy in striking at a jtcople 
in their very midst. Anti-Semites like Adolf Stocker and ;Vd<i!l 
Wagner in Germany and like Eelouard Droumont in France were 
active in the closing decades of the last century; a German anti- 
Semitic party counted 47,500 votes in 1890, and 285,000 in i89f<; 
while the ir.ovement gained impetus in the twentieth century, anvl 
was considerably accentuated in 1913, when an army cx-caprain. 
Mueller von Flausen, published the forged Vrotocols of the Elders 
of Zion, an infamous anti-Semitic libel that gained wide currency. 

But what was the connection of all this with warfare? It was 
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definite enough, asJLIidiai..wai.tQ_dcm onst rat c: furn ished a rally- 
in g call for the masses, wh ich, al ways unthinkin g an d alw ays am e- 
na ble to prciudicc, gou TcITjc united beneath some such rou sing cr y 
a s “Stamp ^ the dirty jew! ” ft offered a scapegoat around whose 
head the leaders could hang their own sins and errors; it supplied 
a relief gap for dangerous, rebellious, and even revolutionary emo- 
tions; it united the people with a sort of crusading, a religious spirit, 
the Infidel being not the enemy outside the gate but the Jew at the 
threshold; it provided a fighting mood, which after target practice I 
against the Hebrew at home, could the more easily be aimed against • 
the foreign foe. 

IX 

The campaigns against particular races and peoples may be taken 
to indicate a failing in individual m^iralitv . But - cen more decisive 
in matters of w'ar and peace was the lack of political and interna- 
rion al m o rality . 

In view ot ilic absence of good faith shown in subsequent inter- 
national dealings, one may wonder whether the era prior to 1914 
can be branded as conspicuously wanting in world morality. In 
those halcyon pre-war days, certainly, agreements among nations 
hail greater prospects of being honored than in the era of totali- 
tarianism. Nevertheless, the disea.se from which we suffer today— a 
disease of which international bad f.aith is a major symptom— 
was already well ad\anced. It c<iuld claim a long ancestry, 
through the Machiavellianism of Frcdi rick II, the ireacherous op- 
portunism of Napoleon, and the calculated aggress ms and diplo- 
matic switchbacks of Bismarck. Hence when Germany in 1914 
horrified the world by the Belgian invasion that converted a treaty 
into a “.scrap of paper,” the Kaiser was by no means a lone mon- 
ster in an otherwnsc impccc<iljlc jilanct; he svas but giving expres- 
sion to the cult of ruthlcssness and the unmorality that had been 
drilled into the nations. 

Why, indeed, should the captains and commanders be expected' 
to be honest and honorable when their represenratives in the capi-, 
tals of the world had been trained t«* ’ ■* the opposite? 

The classical definition of an ambas.sador, as a man who “lies 
abroad for his country,” unfortunately embodies more than a witti- 
cism. Despite all their vaunted ideas of “honor,” the nations would 
regard a diplomat as gravely wanting in a sense of duty if he fol- 
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lowed the rules of decency recommended for private individuals 
To spy, to burrow, to inveigle, to misrepresent, to conccal-thesc 
are but the commonplaces of his trade, though perhaps never de- 
scribed in such undiplomatic language. “The policies and ideas of 
statesmen and historians ...” as G. Lowes Dickinson declares, 
‘imply in them, as well as in the public which supports them, a 
morality curiously opposed to all those principles and maxims 
which are supposed to be valid between individual men. Fraud, in - 
deed,, is. the.nanir.al ally -oLioicc, and men who in private life are 
scrupulously honest and honorable, may descend, in diplomacy, to 
conduct which they would be the first to reprobate in their per- 
sonal relations. . . .” ** 

An example of deliberate fraud is the case, already mentioned, of 
Bismarck’s tampering with the Kms telegram. One might also cite 
instances of the alteration of boundary lines on official maps, and of 
the making of promises contradicted by secret stipulations to other 
parties— an illustration, from more recent history, is to be found 
in the conflicting assurances given by the British to the jevt's anil 
Arabs (assurances in large part responsible for the subsequent war- 
fare in Palestine). It should be obvious, however, that just as tlicrc 
can be no successful commercial relationships without some guar- 
anty that agreements will be kept, so ther e can be no peace-making 
in a world where no nation can trust the honor or the written word 
of its neighbors, and where suspicion, hatred, and fear consecjucntly 
find unlimited rrourishment. If the nations before 1914 had bccti 
able to tru.st one another, much more might have been accom- 
plished toward .setting up international peace machinery at the 
Hague Conferences. If the United States Senate after the 1'ir.sr 
World War had been less suspicious of foreign nations, our coun- 
try would undoubtedly have entered the Lc.aguc of Nations, and 
,so made peace far more likely. And if the West and Russia more 
recently had each seen reason to respect the integrity of the other 
side, we would have known little of the world tension that has 
shaken our generation. 

X 

We have already taken note of occasio nal infla nmiatigry newspa- 
p er utterances, s uch as the German statentents dia t sp read.fgar.aiul 
ag gravated the crises of 1875 and 1887. And the daily press was 
likewise, in many w^ys, behind the crisis of 1914. While we must 
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not hold the entire press re spo nsibl e fo r the derelictions of some of^ 
its members, we must remember the nature of a newspaper; it is i 
private organiza tion established for the sake of profit^janjoigaoiza- 
tion that can a dd to its profits by stirring up popular .excitement. 
And for stirring' up excitement, even murders in Hollywood or 
scandals in Newport arc vastly inferior to war or the threat of war. 
If in creating war interest and spirit, the newspapers incidentally 
bring disaster nearer; if they happen, in the cause of circulation 
to ^ command th at first-rat e wea pon of war, pro paganda— that nc 
doubt is unfortunate, but only a business manager of the cleares' 
vision and the highest morality would recognize that the interests 
o f circula tion and the public interest arc not always idciW£d. There 
Is reason To Tear tTiat too often the attitude'of the press has been 
similar to that of Joseph Pulitzer before the American war with 
Spain. He “decided, as he afterwards confessed, ‘that he had rather 
liked the idea of war— not a big one— but one that would arouse 
interest and give him a chance to gauge the reflex in his circulation 
figure^. And having done his part to stimulate a military emo- 
tion, he had a “chance to gauge the reflex in his circulation” to the 
tune of five million copies sold in a single week. 

Of far greater world importance was the part played by the 
Austrian and Serbian press in the crucial weeks following the 
murder of the Austrian Archduke: 

It tvould, perhaps, be too much to say that, had it not been for 
the Austro-Serbian newspaper feud, the W’ar might have been 
averted. But it is true that the violence of the Sert'i m press was one 
of the determining factors which led Count Tis.M to change his 
opinion and to accept war with Serbia, whereas at first he had been 
stubbornly opposed to if; and without his consent Count Berchtold 
and the militarists could not have made war on Serbia.^** 

Perhaps the press of the two countries, like our own Pulitzer, 
was titillated by the idea of a war, but “not a big one.” In any case, 
nor only the editors but the correspondents helped to spread the 
war fever, sometimes with no more evil intent than the journalist’s 
normal desire to turn in “good coov'.” Theodor W 'lff cites an 
example: Jules Hedermann, of the Paris Matin, was passing 
through Berlin on his way back from Russia, “whence he had been 
sending to his paper stirring articles aliout the irresistible Russian 
^tmy and the enthusiastic reception given to Poincare. \\ hen he 
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bad described in a telegram from Sc. Petersburg the review of the 
‘wonderful troops,’ those of his readers who were more or less 
susceptible had been inspired with faith in the ‘Russian steam- 
roller,’ which was to flatten out all opposition on its road to Ber- 
lin.” But later he changed his tone: 

Now he was pale and ill at case. I said to him that he had now got 
what he wanted. He had not written in malice; he was simply one 
of those stylists who are concerned above all else to give their read- 
ers something to please them over their morning mcal.“® 

Those of us who have followed later war dispatches will recog- 
nize that there have been other journalists of the Hedermann breed. 
But we may be unable to estimate just how much they have done 
to brew a false confidence if not a bellicose spirit by their stories, 
“not written in malice,” yet capable of monstrous harm. 


XI 

' Anothe^form of private business that skulked in the shadow s 
behind the First World War was the armament industry (which, 
in the broadest sense, includes not only the makers of guns and 
armor plate, but the purveyors of every variety (jf military cquij)- 
ment from ships to uniforms). 

Here is an indu stry^ which caiLli-VC.Qiily on ^ar and the p repara- 
ti ons for war. It. is an industry controlled not by the State, bur by 
private individuals, for the sake of private gain, in accordance with 
the self-seeking philosophy of modern trade, which makes accumu- 
jlation all in all and cares nothing for humanity. 

Consequently, we have a strange situation: the doctrines of the 
age make it honorable for some citizens to rake in rich returns from 
the maiming and destruction of their fellow beings. They are even 
rewarded in rough proportion to the numbers maimed and de- 
stroyed. Hence the “merchants of death,” the Basil Zaharoffs, the 
sowers of dissension and sellers of the seeds of ruin, have left a sul- 
phurous stench. And human nature being what it is, and human 
reason a reed that bends before every gust, even well-intentioned 
men may convince themselves that the multiplication and spread 
of the tools of war are as beneficial to the world as to their own 
financial rating. 

We have not forgotten certain recent happenings, such as the 
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shipment of American oil to Russia at a time of international threat 
and tension, and the husiness-as-usual export of rubber to the Chi- 
nese Communists by the British when their forces were exchang- 
ing shots with those same Communists in Korea. But these 
incidents, disquieting as they may seem, appear pallid by compari- 
son with certain events of World War I. The facts have often 
been made public, that the armaments industry proceeded by means 
of international cartels and sold to the highest bidder, whereas all 
other industries were national in scope; that during the Dardanelles 
campaign, Englishmen were mowed down by guns dcliv'cred into 
Turkish hands by British firms; that, on the (jalician front, guns 
repaired by the Austrian.s w'cre used for killing Austrian soldiers; 
that at the Battle of Skagerak the British ships used gunsights de- 
livered to the Dutch by German concerns; that German guns 
destroyed German troops at the Battle of Konigjratz; that German 
steel w'as exported in large quantities, and that no clTort was made 
“to ascertain whether or not this steel was being in turn exported to 
the Allies", that “Two French importing firms stated that, w'ith- 
out the least difficulty or hindrance of any sort, they w'ere able on 
their own account to import from Switzerland during the war sixty 
thousand tons of German steel”; ** and that, “Just as German sol- 
diers were caught, abraided and bled by barbed wire that originally 
came from Germany, so British Tommies were being strafed . . . 
by grenades lined with copper that reached Germany from Eng- 
land by way of the neutral countries.” 

It has been asserted by Nobel, the “dyn.imite king,” that if any 
branch of industry needed to be independent o* foreign export, 
that branch w'as the armament industry. But this truth w'as no more 
honored during World War I than in the course of more recent 
disturbances, jiarticularly since the arms industry had come to 
include such a multitude of diA'crse items as to be virtually a world 
industry. So deeply intrenched was the idea of private profit, so 
powerful the inbred dc.sire for profit, that it did not stop even 
when patriots were bayoneted at the point of the dividends of their 
fellow^ citizens. U nfortunately, the /a/rres fiifre pjcaclun,e^^ 
ei ghteenth centujQ'^^ and the ovcrcn>phasis of the right to profit. 

us a false perspec tive; wc have failed to perceive that it 
is no less monstrous to permit individuals to make money from the 
equipment of annics than it would be to allow them to declare 
war and impose conscription for the sake of corporate returns. It 
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was largely because of the excessive tolerance of the private cn- 
trepeneur that there was no effective check on the international 
anns traffic during World War I. And while this traffic may not 
have caused the war, it certainly was an influence toward war in 
its stimulation of the arms race, and it certainly tended to pour oil 
on the flames the moment they were burning. 



Chapter 28 

The I^irst World W^ar; Plare-Up 


\V c have seen the psych* )logical tinder prepared for the con- 
dagration. \\ c have noted tlic ingredients: the doctrines of the 
philosophers and scientists, and in particular the materialistic inter- 
pretation of science; the imperialism that flared into new life in the 
closing decades of the nineteenth century; the competitive increase 
in armies and navies, which was linked with imperialism; national- 
ism, with its complement, the modern \crsio)'' of the old heroic 
ideal; secret treaties and alliances, and the secret plans of the Gen- 
eral Stalfs; militarism, the military outlotjk, and the existence of 
profe^'Mo.u! officers’ corps; the creed of war’s inevitability, and 
the corresponding idea of preventi\e war; racialism, and the con- 
formity of the mass due to military indoctrination; the failure of 
individual, political, and international morality; the part of the in- 
llammatory daily press, and the weueings and borrowings of the 
international armament combines. 

Here \^•e have, truly, a pow erful mas s of co mbustibles. But com - 
bu stibles in themselves do nut make a fi re. It takes a spark to touch 
t hem of f. And the spark for the First W orld X’.'ir was provided 
by individuals, playing parts they could little h';',e realized in a 
tragedy that transcended the conception of any t)f them. 

It is unbelievable that any man wished a tragedy of the propor- 
tions and consc(iuences of World War I. On the other hand, it has 
been established that there were men wlu» did want war— a limited 
war, to be sure, and one they could control. .-\nd these men, with 
about the wisdom of small boys experimenting with fire-crackers 
in the vicinity of dx namite, permitted the eruption when courage 
might have curbed and perhaps entirely averted it. 

Everyone knoxvs that the war stemmed from the assassination 
of the Archduke E'rancis Ferdinand and his wife at Sarajevo on 
June 28, 1914. Not only wa.s the Archduke the heir to the Austrian 
throne— which in itself would have made his murder cxtraordinarilji 
serious— but the crime lent fire to a long-standing hostility betweer 
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Serbia and Austria. Tlie former, on a wave of nationalistic enthusi- 
asm, was expanding and rising; she had recently triumphed in the 
Balkan Wars, and her claim to northern Albania ami an Adriatic 
seaport wxs supported by Russia and vigorously combated by 
Austria; and she had aroused intense Austrian antagonism by her 
covetous glances toward parts of the unstable Hapsburg monarchv'. 
An imlication is to be seen in the remark of the Serbian Prime Alin- 
istcr Pashitch to the Greek Politis, after the Second Balkan W'ar- a 
statement to the effect that the first round was «)vcr, now the 
second must be waged against Austria. Not that there were not 
provocations on both sides; a furor had swept Serbia, and war had 
been regarded as inevitable as far back as 190S, when Austria had 
high-handedly announced her annexation of the provinces of Bosnia 
and I ler/.cgovina. But though war did not break out iininediarcly, 
Serbia was to cherish her grievance (which likewise represented a 
Russian grievance, a personal affront to the O.arisr Minister Iz- 
volsky. who believed he had been double-crossed). .Xnd the enniitv 
was to grow titroughout the years, abetted by nationalistic aspi- 
rations and by Russia and Rumania . . . until the Austrians came to 
believe that something had to be done once and for all to solve the 
“Serbian problem." 

It has been acknowledged that there was some justification for 
the unprecedentedly severe ultimatum which .Au.stria flung at 
Serbia on July 23. Recent research has tnadc it clear tliat the 
Serbian authorities knew of the crime, did nothing to forestall it, 
and made no effort to apprehend the conspirators after the assas- 
.sination. All this gave reason for acute provocation not, however, 
reason for war, and least of all for world war. But Austria, when she 
leveled her ten demands against Serbia and alloweil but forty-eight 
hours for a reply, was not lof)king for conciliation, riie tcrnis, 
which could not have been met without impairment of Serbian 
'ptivcrcignty, were not tneant to be accepted; they were meant to 
provide an excuse for w'ar. The proof of Austrian intentions -even 
if we had no other evidence, such as the precipitate declaration of 
war, tw(i weeks before the army w.ts ready to move— would he 
manifest in the offhand manner in which diplomatic relations 
were severed. The Serbian reply was handed tt) the Austrian lega- 
tion just two minutes before the expiration of the ultimatum, at 
6 p.M. on July 25. But though the answer involved intricate de- 
tails centering about ten distinct points, the Austrian Minister Gicsl 
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had time to catch the 6.30 train for Belgrade, having meanwhile 
rejected the response and broken diplomatic relations. 

Within Austria there a|)j)ears to have been a tug-of-war. The 
aged I'.inpcror I'rancis Joseph appears to have been wearily re- 
signed to the .struggle rather than willing; he was tricked by a 
statement of Count Herchtold, later deleted, to the effect that 
Serbian troops had attacked Austrians. But his Chief of Staff, Gen- 
eral C^onrad, definitely favored war, and so did lierchtold, one of 
those small men wIkj arc sometimes pernutted to mismanage great 
affairs; but (>ount 'lis/a, ilie I lungarian Alinister-Prcsidcnt, at first 
held b.ack, and was with difficulty persuaded. It is perhaps useless 
to speculate whether the destiny of the world would not have 
been changed if this man, whose hand was on the controls of the 
Austrian government, had held to liis original convictions. And 
likewise it may be useless to ask whether cal.j jdty might not have 
been avoitled if Sir I'aIw ard < irey had made a firm earlv assertion 
of I'.nglish intentions; or if the Kaiser, whose government on July 
5 had unwisely allowed .Austria freedom of action, had given Vi- 
enna prompt tineijuivocal assurance that he would not be dragged 
info w'ar over Serbia. 

But the fateful ultimatum was sent; tlie fateful breach in diplo- 
matic relations was accomplished; the fateful declaration of war 
was ntade three days after the rejection of tlie uitim.trum. Kven so, 
ja w'orUl conflict need n<»f have occurred. But haste, fury, unreason, 
■and fear had a hand far more than any desire for war; and in the 
epoch-making fortv-eight hours that followed dv Austrum decla- 
|rarit)n against Serbia, all of I'urope and indeed ill of the world 
jwas diverted to a rttad red-marked with disaster, a road it has 
i never since been able completely to leave. 

11 

Many pages might be devoted to the diplomatic maneuverings 
and scurryings of those tragic ktst d;iys l'*cfore the holocaust. .Mostly 
the story is that of men who. bcliuUllcd and blinded, pushed the 
wrong buttons or failctl to press the ght ones, so prouucing results 
they had not intended. After carefid in<iuiry, one cannot accept 
the theory, .so long popular in .Allied countries, of the exclusive 
guilt of the Central Powxts; it is now the consensus of the opinion 
of historians that all the countries w'cre responsible in varying de- 
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grees, though their faults were iii the main those of stupidity, neg- 
lect, and panic rather than of warlike intent. 

Austria was indeed culpable, as we have seen, in plotting war 
against Serbia, even if with w'hat she considered the justifiable aim 
of safeguarding her national position. Serbia was culpable in shield - 
ing the criminals of Sarajevo and in encouraging Pan-Slavic ami 
anti-Austrian movements of which the murder of the Archduke 
was but the culmination; Russia was culpable in her machinatioas 
to build a Balkan bloc and gain control of the Straits, in her secret 
diplomacy, and in her ordering of the mobilization that caused a 
fatal stampede of counter-mobilizations. France was culpable in 
having a .secret military understanding with Rassia in order to 
maintain the balance of power, and in not trying to avert Nicholas' 
catastrophic step by a word spoken in time, (jcrttiany was culpable 
in giving Austria a blank check to pursue her chastisement of 
Serbia, though she did make belated efforts to hold her ally’s haiuK. 
England was culpable in sitting by passively at a time when thi 
world might have been saved by a rc.sounding announcement rh;u 
she would or would not maintain her neutrality; and culpable also 
tn her secret commitments to maintain the same balance of pov er 
Vhat was unbalancing the other nations. 

I All this adds up to a sorry account of moral cowardice, inertia, 
pnd obtuseness when courage, energy, and intelligence were pie- 
eminently necessary. Bur it is not a talc of viciousness or war-iind- 
ness on the parr of the nations as a whole; apart from a few 
ministers and generals, including Bcrchtold, C’onrad, and .Moltke, 
who urged that the “unusually favoral)lc situation” he used m 
strike, it does not indicate an inclination even for localized warfare. 
And with all the official blindness, shortsightedness, and misbegot- 
ten designs, obviously, the people had nothing to do. It was the 
comparatively small group of national leaders who made the sc- 
ries of mi-ssteps immediately responsible for the conflict; and the 
masses, who had not willed and did not want the struggle, were 
dragged in after them. 

Of all the psychological forces of the few days before the out- 
burst, fear was the most conspicuous. It was fear of Serbia and her 
allies that dictated the .'Vustrian ultimatum and the subsc<juent dec- 
laration of war. It was fear of Germany and Austria, fear sprung 
partly of the belief in war’s inevitabiliry, that prompted the Ru-ssian 
mobilization. It was likewise fear of the inevitable conflict, and also 
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fear of Germany, that urged France to respond with her own gen- 
eral niobili/ation on August i . It was fear of the French and Rus- 
sian mobilizations, and conscfjucntly fear of encirclement, that 
inspired the German mobilization on tiie same day. It was fear that, 
from the beginning of the crisis, had prevented the nations from 
acting in that bold and outright manner that might have clamped 
a brake on the cumbrous work! chariot. And it was fear of a two- 
front war that prompted CJcrniany, immediately after the start of 
hostilities, to v'iolate Belgian neutrality in the hope of overwhelming 
krance and then turning to meet the enemy on her Eastern 
frontier. As in the case of so many wars, ciiattering terror and not 
knightly valor was I>ehind tlie whole ghastlv imbroglio. And terror 
was accentuated by ancient animosity, intolerance, and distrust, and 
by the generation-old race in armaments and the long diplomatic 
thrust-and-parrying; while the men at the steering-wheels of the 
nations, iti so far as panic and hysteria permitted anv time for 
though'' mostly took council from the lips of idiots. 


in 

“It is a cuiious psychological phenomenon,” remarks Sidney Fay, 
in the conchulitig chapter f>f his monumental work, “that as soon as 
a country engages in war, there develops or is created among the 
masses a frenzy «»f patriotic excitement which is no index of their 
pre-war desires.” * In large parr, this excitement is instilled by 
artilicial methods, by propaganda, a.id by the b'. .'e of drums and 
bugles and the waving of Hags; and much of the propaganda has 
been hatched in advance by the inculcation of misleading ideas or 
of international fantasies and prejudices. .An example is cited by 
Theodor Wohf, who tells of the reaction after his paper, the Ber- 
liner Tagcblatt, published the news of the English entry into the 
war: 

I he extra edition , , . created a great impression but by no means 
a devastating one, since most people had no idea of the significance 
of British participation in the war: all had been brought up from 
childhood with mistaken ideas about ihar country. People had been 
taught that the British were just football players, and not to be 
taken seriously a.s soldiers. ... 

But if there w'as no particular dismay • • • there did burst forth, 
for the first time since the outbreak of war, a feeling of passion, 
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of hatred. Apart from those who had developed a sort of 
gland, nolK)dy felt any hatred of the French and Russian peoples 
Now. in regard to the British, it was different: that nation of sho i’ 
cepers had hatched the intrigue, assembled the fighting coaIifii,n 
; minst Gcmiany, deliberately collected the hounds and unk-ashcvl 
tii and brought indescribable woe upon Europe,’’ 

Thus among the Germans there was brewed an idea as false ns 
the Allied conviction that the war was the singWe-handed dcsiipi of 
the Kaiser. Furthermore, the German declaration of war agnin-.r 
France attempted to justify itself on the basis of sex eral boinI)ings 
and frontier violations, which, though wholly fictitious, were instru- 
mental in producing a \\'arlikc emotion in the home population- 
much as the false reports of German atrocities in Belgium heljicl 
to create a righting fcr\ or in Allied countries. 

.apparently there is a mass contagion in tlic very cxcircmcnr of 
war. w hich bursts like a spectacle across the humdrum of life novi 
at the same time gives an outlet for old prejudices and antagnniMp.s. 
People who were nor ill-dis[ioseil toward their neighbors nor no- 
ticeably pugnacious will shout and stamp and join in the blood- 
dance; people whose lives have been blankly muKlvennirous w ill 
rejoice in the vicarious adventure of battle. .And e\il emotion.'- will 
flash like swords; and the mob, in the wa\ of all mobs, will bcliaw 
in a manner of which its members indivitliiallv would not be cipi- 
ble. The prc.senr-day reader may stnile ironically uj)on rc;nling tliat 
on July 1914, when announcement was made of the Austnin 
break with Serbia, 77jc Xeiv York Th/fcs could tell of Paris boule- 
vard crowds shouting “To Berlin!”; while of the German capital it 
could be said: 

The capital is afire tonight with war fever, 'flic crowds which hail 
been waiting since 6 o’clock greeted the announcements with fren- 
zied cheers. Mats were thrown into the air and slu)uts of “\\'ar! 
War!” reverberated up and down the street.’* 

It was during the fury ttf the war’s outbreak that jean Jaurvs. 
the cclcbratc'l French Socialist and peace advocate, was shot to 
death by a militarist in Paris. Meantime at St. Petersburg a sub- 
scription f)f about one hundred thousand dollars was ctdlcctcd for 
the first soldier to reach Berlin; and throughout Russia patriotic 
demonstrations occurred, while a labor strike in the capital ended 
forthwith. Bursts of warlike enthusiasm were likewise to he heard 
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in Austria and Serbia; but England displayed little if any zeal for 
the struggle, which she was led to accept only by degrees as indig- 
nation mounted over the breach of Belgian neutrality. Yet even so 
outstanding an individual as II. G. W ells could be misled: in The 
hJew Yotk Thttes of .'Xugust 5, he could not only speak of the 
“righteous ’ nature of the war hut remark that “Now is the sword 
drawn for peace. ’ VV hen an intellectual, a liberal, and a pacifist 
could utter such unwisdenn, it is little wonder if the common citi- 
zen was confused. And little wonder if the SocialLsts and theoreti- 
cal friends of peace were cvcryvthere voting war credits and 
donning uniforms— with some cxccj>tions. as we shall note, includ- 
ing the conscientious objectors, anti certain ccle’hrated war oppo- 
nents, such as Liebknecht and Rosa Luvemhurg n Germany and 
Debs in America, most of whom were crucified tor their recalci- 
trance. 

In the United States, we can trace the gradual development of a 
srate ot minu foreshadowing our declaration of war in 1917. It was 
a state of mind confused by prejudice ami misinformation, and 
inducing us to believe what wc were disposed to believe. Far from 
understanding or artcm}nii\g r<» umlerstaiul the hisrorical processes 
behind the Grear W ar and rbc com[>iic.itcd division of the guilr, 
wc were ready to accept the ancient w olf-cat-iamb rbcorv. This 
theory had the advantages of simplicity; even a four-year-old 
could grasp it; the jutpuiar mind was charmed hv rhe fairy rale 
that a.scrihcd the war solely to the greed of the Cierman beast ro 
devour the Allied Little Red Riding t food. 

L\'cn so, our beliefs were pow erfcHy bolstered ny propaganda, 
no less than by iimtjrancc. One cletnent in that ignorance was the 
frier liiat, on Auirust 5, the I'nulish cut the (Icrnirin criblcs, so that 
all our direct news canic from \llicd (juarters. And another ele- 
ment was that, from the beginning, no .American correspondent 
was allowed on the Allied front; we had to tak*. what we could 
get, mostlv" from British sources. Aside from this, most American 
papers were far from neutral in their attitude; they tended to 
accept the easy cxplannrioit of C^erman war guilt, with ur examin- 
ing the thick meshwork t>f undcrlvu g causes; and in this pc^sition 
they were reinforced by the ardent Allied propaganda. 

Tlunsc whose memories can reach back far enough will recall 
that rhe atrocity stories, though afterwards disproved, were be- 
lieved in America as in France and Fngland. They may also recol- 
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Icct fhar even when there was a l)asis for a report the tale was 
usually but half told. It was indeed grim and terrible, for example, 
when Belgian civilians were executeil, but it w'as not mentioned 
that the victims had fired upon and killed German soldiers. Beyond 
this, when we comb back among the tangled relations of the times, 
we will find that the provocations to the United States were not 
confined to cither side; there were moments when we seemed close 
to a brush with the British, whose navy had closed the North Sea 
to neutral shipping, and who claimed and exercised the privilege 
(unsanctioned by international law, though defended on grounds 
of military necessity) of escorting neutral vessels ittro Allied har- 
bors for examination of their cargo. All this might have led to war 
with Englaml. and one reason it did not was that the trend of <iiir 
minds was pro-Allicd. 

Another reason- and likewise a reason for our drift toward war 
with Germany— is to be found in the unneutral cofuluct of our 
ambassador to London, Walter Hines Page. According to Sir Ed- 
ward Grey of the British Foreign Office, “From the first he con- 
sidered that the United States could be brought into the war carK 
on the side of the Allies if the issue were rightly presenred ro it 
and a great appeal made by the President.” ' And he took extraor- 
dinary measures for the envoy of a supposed neutral; 

One incident in particular remains in my memory. Page c.unc to 
see me at the Foreign Office one day and prothicetl a long di.spatch 
from Washington contesting our claim to act as we were doing in 
stopping contraband going to neutral ports. ”I am instructed.” he 
said, “to read this dispatch to you.” I le read, and 1 listened. I le then 
said, “I have now read the dispatch but I d(» nor agree with it; let 
us consider how it could be answered!” ' 

Similar in.stanccs may have occurred of amhassadt)rs in secret 
league against the will and the neutrality of their own govcrnuicni; 
but, if so, few of them have been brought to light. Yet in the case 
of the Dacia, a ship owned by an American and under American 
registry. Page almost outdid himself. Realizing that if the British 
interfered with it, they “ran the risk of provoking an outburst of 
opinion in vVmerica that might be formidable. . . . Page suggested 
that the French navy instead of the British should intercept the 
Dacia. This was done, and there was not a murmur in America. 

From other points of view, we had not been neutral even from 
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the beginning. While theoretically we stood ready to ship arms to 
either side, British control of the seas meant that in practice we 
favored one faction only. And the huge munitions business which 
we developed produced two results: first, that we contributed sub- 
stantially to the Allied cause; second, that we came to have a large 
vested interest in the war. Munition shares went soaring; financiers 
such as Morgan and Schwab jiilcd up profits; the heart of the stock 
market missed a beat at the merest rumor of peace. Under the cir- 
cum.stances, some forces at home were certain to oppose peace 
abroad; were certain to mo\e us toward foreign war rather than 
suffer the calamity of peace. 

And in some ways these forces proved decisive. It was our for- 
eign commerce, devoted largely to the tools of war, that brought 
us into conflict with the Clerman submarines; it was our foreign 
commerce that had originally goaded the Gen .ans into unrestricted 
.submarine warfare. This docs not, of course, condone the anti- 
human methods by which the U-boat commanders sank merchant 
vessels and sent defenseless civilians to salty graves; nor does it 
.supply c.vcuses for a crime such as the sinking of the passenger 
liner Lusitania, with the loss of 1,195 it is evident that if 

■American businessmen had nor sent warlike cargoes across subma- 
rine-threatened seas in the (juesr 01 profit, there would I’.avc been 
fewer provocations to attack; and we might have been spared the 
tragedy of invob ement in the conflict. This would, it is true, have 
incurred forfeiture of our prized right to unimpeded trade; it 
would also have meant more moderate div’-knils from certain 
stocks; but one can leave it to the appraiser of !''storical values to 
decide how much all this would h.u e weighed in the .scale against 
our saving of blood and rrc;Lsurc and our preservation of a neutral 
role to help in the adjudication of world affairs. 

But the fact is that m c did move toward war. And even before 
the U-boat attacks had goaded us to a declaration against Germany, 
our fighting psychology had been gradually dcvcU'ping. A\ c have 
noted how, largely because of our original sympathies bur partly 
because of doctored and one-sided war reports, we had tended 
to favor the Allies— which meant ’^hat .some of ou: citizens, such 
as Theodore Roosevelt with his extraordinary schen\c for leading 
his own infantry division to the Western front, were willing to 
plunge in to help the Entente. But perhaps still more remarkable 
is the fact that tremors for our own safety began to agitate the 
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country. “Prepare! Prepare! Prepare!’’ the shouts dinned through 
the air! It was perhaps irrelevant that no one could mention any 
enemy against whom we had need of preparing; the cry still ran<r 
forth, “Prepare? Prepare? Prepare?” And like all reiterated chwu.rs^ 
it persuaded many' hearers. Peace advocates such as jane Addanis 
and Henry Ford were heard with disdain; and the country, after 
a brush with Mexico that might have ended disastrously, was gradu- 
ally being whipped up into a more warlike frame of mind. 

Ir is needless to follow the succession of incidents, involving 
vessels such as the .‘Inr/’/V, the Falaba, the VigHmcL\ and many 
others, which posed problems for our government and developed 
anti-Cicmian feeling. Nor is ir necessary to dwell upon the con- 
tinued propaganda; nor the effect of the revelations, blared from 
newspaper headlines, to the etfect that Germany had sought an 
alliance with Japan and Mexico in the event of war with us. The 
fact is that the national mind bit by bit w as made reaily for tlie 
leap into the aff^ay^ We were horrified, and with good cause, nr 
the frightfulncss of German submarine warfare; but we did not 
pause to wonder w hether in the long run ir might nor be as fri^Iu* 
►ful to blockade whole countries into starvation. Similarly, we did 
not seriously ask w hether the w^ay to limit tlic terrors of war was 
not to limit w^ar itself. But we soothed our ears with slogans- 
phrascs that still come back to mock and gibe-~“Makc the w'orld 
safe for democracy! '’-“The war to end war!” There is no doubt 
that many of us seriously believed in these catch-w^ords; we had not 
yet learned that nothing makes the w orld more unsafe for democ- 
racy than war, and nothing docs less to end w^ar. And so we let 
ourselves be dragged to the verge. Facii before the actual declara- 
tion, the newspapers w^ere reiterating the w^’ords of Elihu Root 
that w'c were already in the fight. And though a lone Representa- 
tive-Congressman Fred A. Britten of Illinois -could plead that 
ninety per cent of the people did not w ant the declaration and that 
Congress too was opposed to it at heart, the pro-w:ir vote w-xs over- 
whelming, and on April 6, 1917, the United Stares officially set 
foot on that parl\ of no returning wdiich has led us into a different 
world, and wnosc darkness after the passage of decades is even 
now upon us. 



Chapter 29 

The First World War: Total Conflict 


While America was watching and dchatinir, the w-ar in liurope 
was developing -a conception new in modern times. The phrase may 
not yet have been current, but \vc had had our introduction to “total 
war.” In ancient Sparta and various other militant communities, 
all the people s energies had been directed so lar as possible toward 
w’ar-making; but these communities had been relatively small, and 
the warrior caste had dej^cndetl for support upon the much larger 
strata of productive workcrs-Hclots, serfs, and slaves of various 
categrrM'*^ It remained fr>r the modern era, therefore, to mature the 
notion of the statc-in-arms. 

W^e have seen this idea taking shape and expanding in the Prussia 
of Frederick II and the Clermany (»f Hismarck, and in Revolution- 
ary and Napoleonic ITancc. Hut t^xse were merely the prelimi- 
naries. Not until the h irst W’orld W ar w as a whole group of stares 
transformed into military engines, with no aim but the aims of 
svarfarc, and with tlic power to commandeer the lives and labor of 
their citizens. Modern eliiciency, sprung (»f the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, had made it possible to send a larger prop ■ tion of the popu- 
lation than ever before to tlie battle-lines, and to '.upply them with 
fighting instruments of a ccmiplcxiry and a profusion known in no 
previous age. Hut it was not only in its utilization of pow er-driven 
tools that the twentieth century was ditferent; it w as notable also 
for the doctrine, which had been developing ever since the PVcnch 
Revolution, that the State in wartime was entitled to dispose not 
only of the fighting .arms bur of the working hands of its citizens. 

WTen even civdlinns began to feel the grip of military coercion; 
W’hcn those who could nor light wttc told that they must work, 
and when women by the millions xrc enlisted to do men s labor, 
the nations had undcr^t)nc a radical alteration nor only in eco- 
nomic structure but in political philosophy. It appears not to have 
been thoroughly recognized at the time -perhaps it is nor thor- 
oughly recognized even today -that a form of socialism began to 

m 
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be adopted in once-conscrvative countries. True, it was a military 
socialism; its object was not the relief of social evils but the defeat 
of the enemy, and it did not take the logical step of matcliing 
mobilization of men by mobilization of wealth. And yet the gov- 
ernments, by proclaiming their right to the services of all citizens, 
did establish temporarily a regime featured by that despotic rule 
and that suppression of individuality which are among the worst 
dangers of a socialistic order. And thus they set a precedent more 
perilous than anyone seemed to realize, and made the road easy 
for the totalitarian tyrannies of the coming decades. 

All the main ingredients of tyranny were already present. A 
machine organization dominated the various countries; a machine 
organization ruled not only the recruiting offices but the manufac- 
turing plants and the food supplies; a machine organization took 
charge of the fountains of public infonnation, supervised the mold- 
ing of mass psychology, and saw that the people were permitted to 
read only such statements and opinions as would inllaine their 
minds with warlike frenzy and kindle their hatred of the foe. Cen- 
sorship, the dragon of a myriad eyes, set himself up as sentinel o\er 
all the avenues of public thought; every view that was expressed, 
every bit of knowledge that was circulated, had to be submitted 
to his searching gaze; and the question he asked was not “Is it true?,” 
but “Is it propaganda?” If it were propaganda (of the right sort, 
naturally) he would mark it “Approved!”; if it were truth, he 
would as often as not stamp it “Forbidden!” 

Even the acknowledged intellectual leaders were halted by the 
monster Censorship and made to speak by rote the words he put 
into their mouths; if they presunted to refuse, they might regret 
their indiscretion behind the bars or to the whine of the execu- 
tioner’s bullet. .Among the many cases that might be cited arc those 
of Bertrand Russell, who was fined, w'hf)se library was seized, and 
who WRS jailed for six months; Karl Licbknecht, who w-as itnpris- 
oned for two years, and subsequently murdered by his guards; and 
Romain Rolland, w'ho, although less .severely treated than the 
above-mentioned, sulTcrcd an immense unpopularity for his frankly 
spoken views, and, as he himself declares in Afer the Battle, was so 
censored that for many months no one in France could know his 
writings except through the arbitrary excerpts afid mutilations of 
his enemies. This was the more iniquitous since the criticism of Rol- 
land’s position was based on words which no one in France was 
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permitted to read. It may have been fortunate for the author of 
Jean Cbristophe that he Wiis in neutral Switzerland when the war 
broke out. 

In an atmosphere in w'hich freedom of discussion is impossible, 
there is obviously no accurate way of gauging the reactions of the 
masses. And in an atmosphere in which a well-founded personal 
fear restrains the dissenters from speaking, one can be certain that 
the voices of dissent will be few and far between. For this reason, 
one would hesitate to say that the apparent unanimity of most 
modern peoples in the face of a war is not apparent only. 1 here 
are, as we have seen, large numbers who will demonstrate hilari- 
ously, in a fervor of belligerent emotion— but what of the greater 
multitudes who remain tjuictly at homer Censorship has effectively 
silenced their opinions. 

Nevertheless, there is one phenomenon that cannot be ignored 
in an appraisal of wartime psychology; the phenomenon of those 
whvy icifse military service on conscientious grounds. These rebels 
against the expressed national will, though comparatively few’, arc 
none the less significant. Some have been the spokesmen of small 
religious groups, bur others have represented deep-seated personal 
convictions- convictions so strong t’.iat they cannot be disregarded 
in any sur\cy of the jtopular mind; convictions so severely penal- 
ized that, no matter how many persons actually .shared them, only 
the resolute courageous few would dare to make them public. 

The c.ise of h'ngland— normally a frecdom-lo’ ing. liberal-minded 
country— will serve by w’ay of illusuarion. Con^ nted by the chal- 
lenge of men who w'ould not fight, what did that country do? 
There have been various accounts of the experiences of conscien- 
tious objectors, but a particularlv rcvc.iling one is ctmtained in the 
Autobiography of the well-kmiwn Fnglish poet, biographer, and 
literary critic, Gilbert Thomas.* .Mr. Thomas, whose strong per- 
sonal objections to taking up arms had seen pri.it even before the 
war, docs not write in bitterness; indeed, he says that he was com- 
paratively fortunate. Nevertheless, he tells liow' the Conscience 
Clause of the Military Service Act was frustratcil by me local admin- 
istrators. “A standard decision to ^ive exemption only from com- 
batant service had obviously been arrived at beforehand, and the 
senators as a whole were not to be moved. The hearing of cases was, 
in these circumstances, a solemn farce.” 

Mr. Thomas was not pilloried as w’cre many objectors, who, he 
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tells US, "during the early months of conscription, suffered rl\e 
worst measures applicable to defaulting soldiers nor on active serv- 
ice. ITiey u'erc put repeatedly into dark and lonely cells, tiicv were 
placed on bread and w'ater diet; they underwent ‘crucifixion’ aiul 
every other worst variety of field punishment. Then a number w ere 
taken in irons to France, where, under the law, it would be possible 
to shoot them." But while Mr. Thomas did escape these particui.ir 
perils .and imligniries, his experience was unenviabJe. 

Afrc ■ delivering him.self up, he w.is locked in a cell ‘‘of a t erv 
oiti rvpc'’ with "practically no ventilation. . . “The onlv light 
came from two .small {>anes of gla.ss near the ceiling; while the 
weather now fumed, and remaineil, ahnonnally sultry, w ith a re- 
lenrle.ss glare from the sun.” After several days of confinement - 
he speaks of having sat "in a kind of sfu[)or’’— the court-martial 
proceedings must have been ahnosr a relief. I le was now sentenced 
to the "not coo severe” term of six months in W’ormwtiod Scrubb.s 
Pri.son, W'hcre, rhough he docs not complain that conditions were 
particularly bad, he w.as treated like a convicted housel>reaker; w.is 
given so little to eat that food was constantly in everyone’s mind; 
was compelled, for the first two weeks, to slecji on a plank lied; 
was not allowed to talk with other prisnners; was not permitted to 
write or receive a letter or to have a visitor for eight weeks, and 
after that was limited to one incoming and one outgoing letter 
and one visit a month. 'This medieval .stringency w:is, to lie sure, 
relieved by the possibility of rcailing; and the work of sewing 
mailbags, w hilc monotonous, w;ts nor especially hard. 

If one can take this case as typical—and .Mr. Thomas, as noted 
above, scetns to have regarded him.sclf as relatively fortunate one 
will realize what heavy discouragements piled up before the con- 
scientious objector. And when one takes account of the contempt 
and opprobrium that fell upon the fibjcctor, the sneers at a man’s 
virility and tnc disfavor of the other sex, one must suppo.se that it 
demanded kss courage to face gunfire than to refuse enlistment 
on the grotinds f»f conscience. One must conclude, furthermore, 
that the number of declared objectors is no index to the mnnbcr 
that actually opposed service. Under modern wartime condirion-s, 
with the twin specters of compulsion and disgrace towering in the 
background, a population might be secretly peaceful-minded and 
yet stream forth to the colors without manifest reluctance. 
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However, the authorities took care that pacifist sentiment, if com- 
mon in the beginning, was speedily dispersed. We have noted how 
censorship kept guard over dangerous information; yet this was 
but the negative side of tlic screen. T lie positive side was repre- 
sented by prop.Tganda, which, as we have seen, did not originate 
with the hirst World War, though it had pcrhajis never been so 
c.vtensively used before. In its more obvious phases, it was repre- 
sented by the preachers who fuhninatctl patriotically from their 
pulpits, the “four-minute’ speakers and flic political writers with 
their fiarnboyant harangues, the cartoonists with their provoking 
picture.s, the pedagogues with their pleas f<>r the defense of “home 
and country,” the trained writers with their depiction of the for- 
eign hawk in the act of swooping down on the tlonicstic dove, the 
arniv leaders with tlieir reiterations of the dutv of enlisting and the 
shame of shirking, the poster-makers with their prominent displays 
of the joy of combat, and their appeal to the knight-at-anns rescu- 
ing imperiled innocence from a vulture or a gorilla. .Vlso, there 
were the Icarict-writcrs, \\ hose products were distributed from the 
air. and were nor witliout success in spreading doubt among the 
(icnnans and Russians, and scattering disaffection in the shaky 
Austrian armies. 

Rut more siibtic than all this -bec.nisc they played upon the nor- 
mal emotions of the people, while allowing r..o no opportunity 
to use their reason in rebuttal were the stories ol .nemv atrocities. 

It would be reassuring to state that all such false accounts w'cre 
sheerly accidental. 1 lowcxer. we know that this was not the case; 
the calculated falschtunl, in the V irst \^’orld War as in the Second, 
was a means of arousintr w arlike sentiment. Hitler .and Gocbbels 
were not, as some commcnr.itors have supposed, the originators Qif 
the technique of the “Iii<’f i.ie' ; it was already well known to the 
FrencTV jVrtipagaridisw Id 1914-18. In testimonv to this f.ict, note 
the fftilowing, from lichimt the St ates in French Jmirnalistn, by 
“A French Chief Editor”: 

If you reduce the lie to a scientific system, put it on thick and 
heavy, and with great ctTorr and heavy finances scatter it all over 
the world as the pure truth, vou cait deceive whole nations for a 
long time and drive them to slaughter for causes in which they havt 
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not the slightest interest. We have seen that sufficiently during the 
last war. . . .“ 

It has been shown how, faithful to these principles, a photograph 
of Germans engaged in a riding e.xhibition was falsified through a 
clianging of the captions, so that their trophies of horsemanship 
were represented as plunder snatched from Polish churches and 
homes. Alleged German atrocities in Poland, in much the same 
way, ha\ c been proved to have been based on pictures r)f Russian 
anti-Jewish atrocities of years before. And a photograph of a train- 
load of horses on its way to a fertilizer phmt was described as 
depicting the German war-dead being hauled to the rear— and 
evoked strong anti-German feeling even in China, where reverence 
for the dead is a deep-seated emotion; and aroused hot anger and 
encouraged enlistments in England through being displayed to 
inilicarc the treatment of fallen Tommies. 

Since it is impossible for the people of any country to investigate 
or appraise such frauds, and since it is man’s normal tendency to 
react emotionally and to accept almost any reports that arc uttered 
loud enough and repeated often enough, what chance has the 
truth agaiftsr a well-oiled engine of pro[>aganda.^ 

Need we be surprised, therefore, if populations of scores of 
millions, most of whom did nor desire to fight and felt no hatred 
of the enetnv, were trained almost at a moment’s notice nor only 
tti tolerate the conflict but to participate actively? Never before 
had mankind received such a lesson in the malleability of the masses; 
World War I demon.strarcd how the actions of men in a state of 
artificially fanned excitement violate not only the restraints of 
rca.son but the dict;Ues of elemental humanity. That the German 
scholars shordd have takeir up arms against the scholars of France 
Ls a fact for which few of those scholars could have given a logical 
excuse; tluit the native of I okyo should have exchanged shots with 
the native of Berlin, or the citizen of V'ancouver with the citizen 
of Constantinople, or the Indian hillman with the resident of Vi- 
enna, is a circumstance that finds its roots in no personal or 
economic antagonism. One can only conclude that, had the p.sycho- 
logical training been reversed, each of the warriors would ha%e 
fought with ctjual zest on the opposite side. 

The attitude of the typical civilian at the time of the xvar’s out- 
break has been indicated by Philip Gibbs: 
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War with Germany? . . . No, it was inconceivable and impossible. 
Why should England make war upon Germany or Germany upon 
England? Wc were alike in blood and character, bound to each 
other by a thousand tics of tradition and knowledge and trade and 
friendship. All the best intellect of Germany was friendly to 
us. . . • 

In Mamburg years agr> 1 had listened to speeches about all that, 
obviously sincere, emotional in their protestations of racial com- 
radeship. That young poet who had become my friend . . . was he 
a liar w’hcn he spoke fine and stirring words about the German 
admiration for English literature and life, and when ... he passed 
his arm through mine and said, “If ever there were to be a war 
between our two countries 1 and all my friends in Hamburg would 
weep at the crime and the tragedy”? '' 

Perhaps the young poet and his friends did weep at the crime 
and the tragedy. Vet it is fairly certain that they marched with the 
arm’''s •*’ rheir country. 

If a being of perfect vision had looked down upon the com- 
batants plodding through the smoke and blood, the sincerity of the 
men as they blew one another to bits might have struck him as 
ironic and more than a little p:ithcti^. They had left their peaceful 
villages, their comfortable tvnvns, their farms and their shops, their 
mills and their gardens, the arms of their wives and the embraces 
of their duldrcn -and for whar? It was an ideal that led them— in 
almost every land it was an ideal that bade the • dig bayonets into 
the entrails of their fellows or asphyviatc them w s'* iung-devouring 
fumesi I lere w as the great sorrow vil the war, the supreme tragedy 
-that the best in human nature had been tricked into the service 
of the worst. Vet was the Ge rman not sincere when he slew’ the 
Frenchman in the name of Knltur? Was the Frenchman not sincere 
when he defended la hcllc France from rape by the invader? ^^’as 
the American not sincere w hen he fought to “make the world safe 
for democracy"? Of the earnestness, the absolute conviction with 
which the soldiers entered the trenches, there can be little doubt; 
the paradox of it all was that this jrnestness, this conviction was 
not confined to either side: the llerlincr eviscerating a Parisian was 
as fully persuaded that he fought in defense of his homeland as 
was the Parisian who disemboweled a Berliner; both alike were 
battling for some intangible cause which— had they only known it— 
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the same in both cases although viewed through different 
glasses, 

in 

Yet there were times when the Rerliiier and the Parisian htrgot 
that rlwy were supposed to hare. Ignoring all the prejudice ami 
propaganda, ignoring the fact that they were engaged in a game 
of “I kill you, you kill me,” the men of both sides met in friendiv 
intercourse: Frenchmen and F.nglishmcn would exchange jovial 
w'ortls wjth the Cicrnians, and (Icrmnns w'ith I'renchnien atul laig- 
lishnien. it is reported that once, when the earthworks collapseil 
beneath the excessive rains and each side was exposed to the tjaxe 
of the other, both went about their work as if imaw are of the 
enemy’s existence; while at other times parties of men aciii.ill\ 
crossed over to the ofiposite trenches, and, instead of bombs aiul 
bullets, exchanged hand-shakes. 'I'hc first Christinas- with a spirit 
of “good will on earth” that later Christmases did nor duplicate 
was a virtual holiday: protected by an unoflicial truce, the Ccr- 
mans bore the bodies of the fallen to the Allied lines, and prayers 
for the departed were read in two languages while ilcraehmenis of 
Gentians and British stood by. 

The authorities, however, scowlcii upon such artiicahilit)-. l-'r.i- 
ternization w'as not warfare! It vi(*larcd the fli.>r principles of h.i- 
tred! It broke all the rules of orthodox death-dealing! 1 Ittw couhi 
a soldier fight his best if he saw' that his opponent w.is human? 
Why, if this sort of thing went on, the men might end by refusing 
to fight at all! 

In all this, of cfiursc, the authorities wore (jviitc logical. War cer- 
tainiv is not friendship; comradeship and murder do nt)t niix. 
Though the official mandates forbade frarerni/ation, the next 
Christmas saw’ a revival of man's nt)rmal tendency to greet his 
fellow man with a hand-shake rather than a saber-thrust; regard- 
less of the staff officers who str<*vc tf) keep the men aparr, the ( wr- 
mans and British shouted invitations across at one another. 

At daw’n therefore p.arrics went over, and whole hatt.ilions 
might have follow'cd them ha<l not the artillery at once set up a 
barrage. It w'as found also that .sentries »>n lioth sides had been or- 
dered to fire. Some obeyed, some did not. One Guards sentry wax 
proud of having fired fifteen round-s. But he did not hit anyone. 
Meantime the troops around Ncuve Chapclle and Auburs got 
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across in large bodies, b.vcri on the Guards’ front men risked their 
lives to shake hands. Did not one thus lose his life that morning? ^ 

Normal human good will, ohviousivs is here much more evident 
than what some writers like to call the ‘‘instinct of pugnacity.” 

But how docs it hnpi^en that soldiers so eager for kindly associa- 
tion w'ith the foe would on occasion blow' them to bits with hand 
grenades or dash at them with unbared bayonets? First of all, we 
must remember that most of, the fraterni/ation occurred early in 
the w^ar, before hatred had had a chance to accumulate; and we 
must not lose sight of the devices cmpl«)ycd to fill men's minds with 
rancor and venom. It is known, for example, that one reason why 
great attention was paid to bayonet practice was in order to de- 
velop antagonism where no natural antagonism was. Note the 
comments of an American journalist: 

Uninsrructed civilians, visiting the American, French and British 
rrainirr camps, wontlcred at the time gi\en to bavonct practice. 
W hy so much stress upon it? Any sergeant could explain that. It 
was a means of culrivarittg hate, of niaking your Sf)liiicr a hit of a 
hrute. I'hc dummy at which you were thrusting- the instructor 
encouraged >*ou to imagine him a (jcrman, to curse him, to work 
up a savage delight in mutilating him. It was a part of the higher 
psvchologv of modern w ar." 

But if long and intensive training did not instill a proper love of 
murdcring-if bayonet practice, {propaganda, atrocity stories, the 
force of example, and the fren/v ^.oinbat did . )t quench man’s 
natural friendliness for man— there w ere other niLchods of guaran- 
teed efficacy. And nor the least important in' olved the use of a 
well-known stimulant. “S<Mnc commanders . . . thought double 
rum-rations put tlic necessarv de\il into the men to carry them 
through the ordeal of a frav, and it is common talk in tlic army 
that some of the units that went into the storming of the Hohcn- 
/.ollcrn redoubt knew \crv little of wliat iliey wxM*e doing. ^ 

The last words will ajvply even to many r-. t under alcoholic in- 
fluence. In the fury of a bavonct rush, when mci: dash with 
bristling points toward grim cinnpa es awaiting them w ith brist- 
ling points and bombs, normal emotions arc in abeyance; the mind 
of each man becomes a ra\ ening thing; hatred, fear, and the fren/y 
of self-preservation mintjlc in fierce coniusion. And while the eyes 
bring flashes of steel and blood and the cars arc assailed with a 
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shrieking and a moaning and a rending of bones, the crazed war- 
rior may commit deeds that will come back to haunt him in 
nightmares. For he has been dmggcd, drugged with a hliiulinir 
overw helming excitement; his senses have been Idurred and liis. 
coned, and the world for him has heconic chaos; borne on tiths of 
primitive impulse, with no .shred of will or rca.son left, he has he- 
comc like a wild beast beset with fire or a delirious person w andcr- 
ing down aisles of horror in a dream. 

Even when participating in no bayonet charge, the soldier 
reacted very nmch like a!i automaton. “When troops are forced lo 
sit in a trench under the most terrific sliell-fire, the nerve-raekintf 
noise, the sight of their comrades and their defenses being blown 
to atoms, and the constant fear that they themselves will l)c the 
next to go, all deprive the ordinary mind of vdtal initiative. Hav- 
ing lost the active mental powers that a human being jxwsesses, 
they are reduced to rlie level of machines." ' 

Yet occasionally one of the machines, fired with a fl.tsh of human 
self-asscrtiveness, would beat desperately at its chains. W^c read of 
men blowing off their own toes or fingers in orvler to be di.sch;ir<rcd 
from the army as “wounded"; we read of others that dcliber.ucly 
flung themselves into tlic enemy’s hands, preferring the lot of 
prisoners to that of fighters; wc are told of many who nierel\ 
cursed and impotently cursed, muttering against their coinmatulcrs 
and against the, fate that had d»>omed them to be the sptjrr of 
machine-guns and liigh-powcr explosives. 

IV 

Owing to its very magnitude, rhe (Ireat War produced unpre- 
cedented reactions upon the world stare of mind. .\nd those re- 
actions are to be seen in rwo chief directions: in the attitudes of 
the authorities tow ard combatants and civilians, and in the new 
social attitudes aw-aUened in the nations. 

Wc of the wartime generations, who have pa.ssed through a 
struggle of even greater duration and w'ider devastation, may rciul 
to forget the extent of the carnage of World War I. We may itot 
recall that in a routine day of fighting five thousand men might 
be killed, in addition to many thousands scarred, blinded, or crip- 
pled; and that there were four years of such routine days. 
and stress may have obscured for us the fact that 60,000 llntons 
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were lost in the first day’s fighting' on the Somme; that the total 
British losses at this one battle have been reported at 410,000, as 
against 190,000 for the french and half a million for the Germans; 
and that at the Battle of Passchendacle, in the latter half of 1917, 
the British lost 3o<',ooo men. W'hcn human life is sijuandered with 
such recklessness, a new attitude toward human life is inevitable— 
an outlook which, at the upper levels, may be a little like that of 
the slaughterhouse proprietor toward domestic animals. And so the 
tendency which had come to Lurope w'ith the French Revolution 
and had found support in the Najiolcfmic wars, the Crimean War, 
the American Civil War, the Franco-Prussian War, and other con- 
flicts— the inclination to value men as mere tools in pursuit of mili- 
tary objectives— w'as accentuated to a degree une.xampled in 
modern history. 

W'c sec this in the treatment by the commanders of their own 
men. It is known, for example, that during a barrage fire many a 
man u</uul be bk. An to fragments by hLs own side. And such 
losses were regarded as necessary— even as paying investments. 
“Infantry soldiers follow the barrage closely,” declares one officer, 
“even if a few men are hit by the shells. ... If an enemy machine- 
gunner or bomber can rcacli his po>t six or eight seconds before 
the first line of stonning troops arrives, he almost invariably in- 
dicts scores of ciLsualtics on the British infantry, in comparison 
with which a ten per cent loss from their own barrage is of minor 
importance.” 

No doubt, from the point of view of the ten ^ 'r cent, the loss 
is of more than minor importance. 

Philip Gibbs lists several other ways in which losses, presumably 
also of minor importance, were forced upon the troops by their 
commanders. He mentions divisions that “set out to attack terrible 
lines without sufficient artillcrv support, and without reserves be- 
hind them, and without any chance of holding the ground they 
might capture. They were the pawns of ‘strategy,’ serving a high 
purjTose in a w’ay that seemed to them without reiLSon. Not for 
them the glory of a victorious assault. Their job wa'* ro ‘demon- 
strate’ by exposing their bodies ro Uccouring fire, . . . ’ * 

In another place, Gibbs speaks of a time “when from Iloogc to 
the I lohenzollern redoubt our men sat in wet trenches under cease- 
less bombardment of heavy guns, anil when any small attack they 
made by the orders of a High Command which believes in small 
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atracks, was only ‘asking for trouble’ . . . without definite rcs\ilts 
on either side beyond piling up of the lists of death, 

“ ‘it keeps tip the fighting spirit of the nten,’ said the generals 
‘VVe must maintain an aggressive jiolicy.’ ’* 

Doubtless the leaders, who had got used to the spectacle of nicn 
blown into a bloody pulp, had been pounded by the wat into i 
state of mind that made it impossible for them to think o; ihe 
soldi rs as each a breathing, thinking, feeling man. with hi-, 
life-impulses, his longings, loves, desires, griefs, pangs, anibirions. 
and desperate craving' to live. A len to them hatl ceased to be oieii; 
r hey^ .y:gn,i^\jientlab}e cou n ters in a gig antic game. 

And if such was the attitude of the chieftains toward rheir ow-i 
followers, what could foreign populations anticipate? \^'as (ilt- 
many to be expected to act with a light hand in raped and tr.implcd 
Belgium, where the town of Dinatir was torn stone from stone 
after 670 of its citizens had been shot, and where 594 civilians w vie 
slain in the occupafitjn of Brabant, uhilc the inhabitants cruwdcii 
in a tragic procession frttni I.ouvain. whose cathedral and priceless 
library along with 1,120 houses were given to the Hamesr In i!te 
horrors that fell upon Belgium, to be sure, “military ncccssir\ " 
justified everything— this was made only too plain by (,'iiancdior 
Bethmann -1 lollwcg, who frankly admitted that (iermanv Iv.ii! vio- 
lated international law, but stated tliat she had to do so for rite 
sake of sclf-prcscr\afion. Ansi “military necessity” was the ali- 
sutficient excuse for later infringements that showed a tot.il dis- 
regard for civilian lives and rights. 

Even when the exactions fell short of indiscriminate havoc anil 
massacre, the p l\ilosophy that the end justifie s the lucans was iiji- 
i pcnuos r. In the invasion of Belgium, for example, there w.is no 
allegation that the victim had been at fault; Bcthmann -1 lollwctf 
went so far as to admit that a wrong had been done, and to say 
that Germany would try to make it good as soon as she had 
reached her military goal. It is known, of course, that she nc\cr 
did reach her milirary goal. And before her control ended, she had 
“made the wrong good” by measures such as the general ctailis- 
cation of property (in direct breach of the Hague Convenrion'). 
the visiting upon an entire family of offenses charged against an\ 
member of it, the substitution of German judges for the Iklgiaij 
tribunals, the deportation of men for refusal to accejit forcvi 
labor, or for the nondescript offense of “undesirability,” the ap- 
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propriation of raw materials and destruction of all machinery not 
transportable to Germany, the prohibition of work in all shops 
and mills except by special permission, the requisition of all able- 
bodied males between the ages of sixteen and seventy, and the 
removal to Cjcnnany of as many as could nt)t be used locally to 
dig trenches and build railroad i, often within range of gunfire 
(more than 57,000 were actually carted off to Germany, and 2,53 1 
of these died, allegedly from ill treatment). 

[n all the above, we witness the crumbling of the growth of 
centuries; we see a return to the system of Assyria and Rome, 
since the battles were waged not only against armed men but 
agaiast entire unarmed peoples. W'c uill recall how. in ancient and 
even in medieval times, all the men of a captured city might be 
slain, and the women and children ensiaxed. \ ct C,.spitc much loot- 
ing and vitdcnce, and despite the barbarities of rbe Tliirry Years’ 
War atul other conflicts, recent times had brought an improvement 
in the ioi of the n.in-combatant and a respect for his life and 
property. The First World War, however, changed all this, and 
not in Belgium alone; once again not only the armies but entire 
populations were assailed. Fruc. there may have been a remorse- 
less logic in all this, since modern wa, depends not only upon its 
armies bur upon the civilians xvho produce foodstuffs and muni- 
tions. ^ ct it is xjucstionabic whtibcr the terrori/.ation of civilian 
po[)ulations acruall)’ brought any grear milirary advanrage; what 
it did was to break dow n the iniubitions of ccnn rics, to demolish 
the unwritten law against attacking uiianned me., ind women, to 
serve notice that an unshackled ruthlc-sness again rkIc abroad, and 
to set a precedent that was to lead in a direct line to Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki and a shuddering world rhar, cowering in dread of 
its own bombs, has become less secure than in all the ages since the 
first ape-man left the trees. 

Neirher side was blameless, 1 he Ciermans, '.Jien their “Big 
Berthas” hurled shells across a gulf of seventy miles and de- 
molished buildings and sknightcrcd the Good I liday worshippers 
at the church of St. CiervaLs in Paris, liad shown little of the old- 
time regard for human life. .Atid ii. wise in their Zeppelin raids 
and airplane attacks upon l .nglaiul, in wliich a total of 1,413 per- 
sons were killed and 3,407 injured, they bespoke the dawning of 
a new age dominated bv a new attitude of mind— a mentality that 
made the civilian a legitimate target of war, and put human values 
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on the same plane as steel and oil. But how did the Allies react to 
this challenge? Did they maintain that, when fighting the V^andals, 
they need not descend to \’^andal methods? Did their moral in- 
dignation ring to high heaven, along with their refusal to profit 
from means involving the mangling and dismembennent of old 
men, and babes in their cradles, and nursing mothers and playing 
children and blooming young girls? Did they, in their rejection of 
the cult of mass murder, set a precedent that put an end to the 
gory practice and lifted a shadow from the future? 

W'e arc only too well aware of the answer. We arc only.Too 
w ell aware that no t rest raint but^rctaliation is what appcaljL,inost 
it a.mcii amid the passuiiis of wartime. AnJ just as the white settlers 
of New England” replieil to the Indian scalpers by organizing their 
own scalping parties, so the Allies met the air raids by dropjiitiij 
their own air bombs. WMiilc the Germans were extending their 
attacks to such widely scattered points as Calais and Salonika, tlic 
French and British bombarded Stuttgart and Freilmrg, Cologne 
and Karlsruhe, and various other points in western Germain’, Al- 
bania, and elsewhere. And thus the dt)or was thrown v'ide for the 
more sanguinary attacks of later decades. It may be too much ii.> 
suggest that, during the craze of conflict, a concerted world j^ro- 
test against these assaults on non-c«)mbarants would have been ini- 
mcdiately effective. But it is not stretching possibilities to im})l\’ 
that it might have led to a post-war agreement to outlaw siicli 
assaults. We know, however, that no such protest was nuule. No 
such protest was made because, ba.sically, the same attitude of miiul 
dominated both sides. It was an attitud^ of “\Vin the war -atu! 
h umanity , be . damned ! ” And so the war was won— and humanity 
' was damned. It is therefore open to question whether humanity 
ntight not have been saved from the worst of the dire subscijucnt 
disturbances if it had been taken more into account. 

Another phase of “Humanity be damned!” was represented by 
the submarines. The right of search of merchant vessels in war 
zones had, of course, long been recognized; and the Ciermans had 
been understandably aggravated by an Allied blockade to which 
they had nt aaswer so long as they followed titc rules. Neverthe- 
less, there was something callous beyond words in Germany s 
method of retaliation: unrestricted U-boat warfare, in which com- 
mercial vessels were sent without warning to the bottom, and m 
which the passengers and crews had virtually no chance of rescue 
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from drowning. Ihc case of the Lusitania, while the most no- 
torious, was only r)nc of a long series of maritime tragedies pre- 
cipitated by the attempt to counter the Allied blockade and to 
starve Lngland. In all these assaults upon mankind we can see the 
predominance of the Mephistophelean doctrine that the means does 
not count. Ivikewisc, we can see the reinforcement of a precedent, 
and the ancestry of the state of mind that was to tolerate the even 
more ghastly horrors of World War H. 

In much the same category w’c can place the introduction of 
cltcmical warfare, even though this was aimed exclusively against 
combatants. Chemical warfare, to be sure, was nothing new; burn- 
ing sulphur and pitch had been used as far hack as the" Peloponnes- 
ian W ar, and the “Greek fire” of the .Middle Ages was a chemical 
weapon. Hut it is notable that, during the Crimean War, when 
Lord Dundonald proposed to use burning sulphur at the siege of 
Sebastopol, tite suggestion was vetoed on grounds of humanity. 
And it is likcM'isc worth mentioning that the Hague Peace Confer- 
ence ot f orbade the u.se of harmful or asphyxiating gases, 
wKilc tile Hague Convention of 1 907 ppjhibited poison or poisoned 
arms. The use oT gas by the Germans must therefore be con- 
strued as a ^’iolation of the 1 lague agreements, no less than x 
an extension of the crecil, “Humanity be damned!” It is all verj 
well to argue that war is cruel in any c.ase. and that it is no more 
inluiman to burn a man’s lungs with corroding gas than to atomizi 
him with a high-power shell: this mav be the case, but the answei 
should be left to thi^se who have sutTcred the evoeriencc. But it i 
undeniable that chemical warfare uia add one n. terror to con 
diet, that it did so in \ iol;irion of cxj rcss agreements, that infringe 
ments prompted retaliation in kind, and that w.:rfare consequently 
moved even further from the old chivalric ideal, in which ther 
were levels to which the fighter would nor descend. 

Fought with no holds barred, the war could not but evoke man’ 
most evil emotions: rage, hatred, terre^r, sadism, nic desire for rc 
venge, along with a blood-frenzy to which men and men s live 
were no more than the flics on a barn wall. .\iid the black deed 
of the after-war period, \\ hich in turn led toward a ne w and eve 
more grievous struggle, can in larg- part be traced to the blac 
emotions of the war. 
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Side by side with the new attitudes toward huniati life, the 
changed social attitudes are of utmost importance. W'c have injicd 
how the war forced a form of socialization upon the nations a 
military socialization whose one aim was efficiency in war-inakiiifr. 
But this socialization, which more recently we have given the nanic 
of “regimentation,” was not possible without a surrender of civilian 
liberties— a considerable surrender, as was discovered even in nor- 
mally f'"ee t'ngland. And what was the effect of this loss of libcns'^ 
Not, utifortunately, to make liberty more prized. I'ar from the 
least of the tragedies of World War 1 was that it reversed the 
liberal tendencies of more than a century, the inijjulses felt even in 
autocratic Russia for growing popular representation in govern- 
ment and increased individual freedom. Henceforth the repressive, 
narrow, authoritarian forces would be more assertive; tlic (ionti 
nent, having clamped itself in chains for the war’s duration, was 
never again to be unshackled as of old. despite all the attempts m 
establish independent new nations sucit as Polaml and C'/ccho':hH 
vakia; the W'ay was open to the usurpations of a new orvlcr oi' 
totalitarian rulers. 

tven during the war. Revolution had lifted her crimson head in 
Europe. The Cierman Revolution, which unseated the Kaiser aiui 
established a republic, was a war-born phenomenon, which began 
in October, ipiX.-whcn the crew s of three German vessels rebelli il 
against orders to raid British communications and subsequently 
were joined by all the 5.hips at Kiel. Within a few days, the revolt 
had spread across the ctiuntry; Hamburg, Bremen, Hanover. 
Brunswick, and Cologne fell in rapid succession; in Munich, as the 
result of an independent insurrection, the Republic td Bavaria w as 
proclaimed; and shtirtly afterw ard the Kaiser announced his abdi- 
cation in favor of the Crown Prince. The country’s w'ar- weariness 
and disillusionment, after more than four years of unprecedented 
trials and horrors, would sufficiently explain the outbreak even if 
military defeat had not complicated the picture. 

War-wcari.icss and disillusionment were likaw'lse behind an- 
other governmental overturn— one of the most momentous in his- 
tory. Had there been no war, there might still have been a 
revolution in Russia, though it is arguable that normal historical 
proce,sscs would have resulted in the gradual and peaceable trans- 
formation of the Czarisr autocracy into something more tolerable 
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and liberal. But the war brought to a head every disruptive force, 
gave wings to every rebellious emotion, and made it possible for the 
Bolsheviks to fasten their grip upon the nation. In part this was 
because of defeats in battle; but in part it was because of the 
avenues opened by incredible official bungling. The recruitment 
of over fifteen million men, called to the colors by early 1917, was 
a source of weakness rather than strength, since the government 
neither needed them nor wa.s able to arm them adequately; as a 
result, millions dragged out thc’r days behind the lines in idleness 
--^ffical centers for disalTection and enemy propaganda. Combined 
with a distrust of the government, a di.sgust at its methods and its 
wcaknc.ss, there w'as a craving for |)eace -a desire fed by the Ger- 
man trotjps that, with the calculated approval of their leaders, be- 
o-an to fraternize with the Russians on the ^'.1^tcrn front. The 
morale of the Russian soldiers is indicated by iJic fact that, al- 
thouuh a witlc breach had been made in the enemy lines and 
success ','*'‘mcd at band during the (ialician offensive of July, 1917, 
the attack failed because whole regiments refused to obey com- 
*iands and man)- tle^cncd; in the end tlie Russian army, which had 
numbered two hundred rtiousand men, crumbled into a disorgan- 
ized mob of fugitives. 

And if such a debacle could occur on the battle-front, what 
when the soldiers brushed shoulders with the demonstrators of the 
Resolutionr Opposed by troops willing to fight for the govern- 
ment, the Revolution could have amounted to no more than a 
scries of riots, inconsecpientia! in work! history it the doom of 
C/.artlom was scaled when the soldiers joined the bcls. In Petro- 
grad. on March S, 1917. angry demonstrations and attacks on 
hakers’ shojvs broke out as a result of the scarcity of bread; and 
larcc numbers of police, after several days, began firing on the 
cr<'»\\'ds. But the city’s immense garrison, including units of the 
Imjvcrial Guard, refused to join rhe shooting -or, rather, joined in 
reverse, since man)' of the regiments kilk'vl their officers and took 
sides with the rebels. And thus the Revolution began in deadly 
earnest. Anel it cominued rriumpbantly on its way when whole 
trainloads of troops, sent to Pctrog*-ul to put down ' e insurrec- 
tion, deserted in favor of the pc(»pie. 

p-ven so. it was generally belicvcel that Rmssia could simultane- 
ously indulge in a revolution and continue to battle the Centra 
Powers. It became apparent in time, Iniwcvcr, that observ ers ha 
niisgaugcd the Russian mood; one of the reasons lor the Re\ou- 
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tion -pcrhajw its strongest iinmeiHatc causc-wjis the people’s 
ness vvitli war-making. The masses wished the ciuUcss rccruitin.r 
their young men to end; the soldiers wanted to go back i<j their 
fields and villages. And a prime apix‘al of the llolshevik govern- 
ment, even before its overthrow of the Kerensky regime, w.is in 
the propaganda it infiltrated among the people and troops, to the 
effect that the war was but an imperialistic class struggle, and that 
the doctrine of “No annexations or indemnities” would bring 
peace. Its demand for immediate peace, the first point in its pro- 
gram, won it wide favor; and probably not too many of the dis- 
possessed multitudes were troubled by the contradiction in Lenin's 
cry, “Peace to the village huts, war against the palaces.” And so 
there was war against the palaces, including not only the expro- 
priation of private dwellings but revolts in the country, wherein 
in some cases mobs of peasants destroyed the landowners’ houses, 
farm buildings, farm machinery, and orchards, and even tortured 
and slew the landowners themselves. 

But when the Soviets had taken over power, they set about to 
make good their promise of peace with the foreign enemy. 'Hi,# 
they acted in accordance ♦t-ith army sentiment was show n by the 
tragic fate of General Dukhonin, the commander-in-cliicf. who 
had rcfu.sed to carry out an order to ask the enemy for a cessation 
of hostilities; he was not only immediately relieved of his com- 
mand, but shortlv afterward was torn to bits bv a mob of soldiers. 
Ar about the saine tinte, great bodies of troops on the \\ estern 
front and in the Caucasus were unceremoniously leaving for home. 
And the new rulers of Russia were but the spokesmen of the gen- 
eral will w’hen, in the face of Allied protests, they treated f(jr an 
early peace. 

How profound was the desire for peace, and how willing the 
people to sacrifice almost anything for this end, is shown by the 
fact that the Russians (despite their slogan of “no annc.xations or 
indemnities’’) were ready to sign the savagely severe treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk, by which they ceded nearly a quarter of their I'uro- 
pcan territory and more than a third of their population. It may 
be argued that Russia, powerless and with its armies dissolved, had 
no choice but to accede; but on the other hand the country had 
let itself become {>owerlcss, and had allowed its armies to dksolvc, 
largely because it lacked the will to fight even to maintain its ow n 
integrity. 



Chapter 30 

The Twenty-One Years’ Armistice 


“After the end of the world war of 1914,” writes Winston 
Churchilh there was a deep conviction and almost universal hope 
that peace would reign in the world. This heart’s desire of all 
peoples could easily have been gained by steadfastness in righteous 
convictions, and by reasonable common sense and prudence.”^ 
And yet, as w'c all know, mankind plunged again into Inferno, 
even though, as Churchill further declares, “There can hardly 
ever have been a war easier to prevent than this second Armaged- 
don.” Why then was this conflict, with its matchless misfortunes, 
permitted to engulf an unwilling race? 

The answer to this question might fill volumes. Nevertheless, 
ther e are a fc’/ w ell-defined causes, mostly centering about war- 
bred emotions and post-u^f ' attitudes .»f mind. Among these are 
the ft^lowing: 

K) Nationalis??t. We have seen that the nineteenth and early 
tw entieth centuries witnessed an enormous expansion of national- 
istic sentiment; movements such as Pan-Germ.inism, Pan-Slavism 
etc., were the order of the day; the cleavages bv • cn peoples be- 
came more sharply accentuated on the basis of i ' ion and race 
Although this had been a leading element behind the First AVorlc 
V\ ar, this w.is nor taken into -.iccount in the Tuaty of Versailles 
the right of “national sclf-detonnin;uio:';” was acknowledged b) 
the creation of new national units, such as Czechoslovakia, Po 
land, I fungary', and Yugoslavia, most of w hich have since bccomi 
foci of world peril, and the first two of which were among thi 
immediate root -sources of World War II. It xvas not recognize* 
fliat the emotions of narionalitv, being narrovv and exclusive, ar. 
by' their very nature opposed to rliat spirit of world < ^operation 
without which there can be no lasti..g peace. Moreover, each of 
the nationalities W'as fracture*! by' atiimosirics and conflicting 
groups vvithin itself: the case of Czechoslovakia, said to have been 
in some wavs the most gratifying creation of the Peace Confer- 
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cnce, is an excellent example: several million Suderens, of Gertnan 
extraction, objected to the rule of tlie Czech majority, and gave 
Hitler a pretext for the aggressions that led to the outburst of 

(2) Econmme provnidalimi. The effects of natittnalisric crecils 
and divisions would not have been so serious had they not disre- 
garded the economic realities, llicrc had been a time wlicn each 
small self-governed unit had been economically sclf-suflicicnt; 
when it could gn>w its own ft)od, \\’cave its own clothes, product 
its own fuel, and manufacture the few wares it retjuired. A heri- 
tage fro'U that time had been a jealous guarding of economic 
sovereignty by each small self-governed unit. More recently, liow - 
ever, there had been a revolution in world economy: the vnsrl\- 
increased productivity’ made possible by power-driven tools, tlie 
specializations ncccssitjntcd by the use of such tools, the enonnoi's 
expansion in transfwrtation and communication, had prodiiceil a 
state of affairs in which local units had ceased to be sclf-sunicient, 
and in which economics had in fact become international, to the 
extent that most nations depended upon their neighbors if not iipuij 
overseas colonies for the maintenance of an essential trade. Under 
such circumstances, what was imperatively needed u as freedom 
from arbitrary restrictions; customs barriers, barriers of currenev 
and of travel visas, were all ropes that hobbled the feet of the com- 
merce upon which the nations depended for their wcll-heing. ( >nly 
the mtest narrrtwlv provincial policy, therefore, could have insisted 
on the retention of such ropes. But when one had a multitude of 
political entities, each hcll-i>ent upon its own sovereignty, tlicse 
economic fundamentals were lost to mind. And the nations, con- 
sequently’, were crippled by their own national lines, with the 
result of economic crLsis ami tension, hardship and poverty w ithin 
the countries, and strain ami friction among them— all of which led 
toward the breakdown of governntents, usurpation, dictatorship, 
and war. 

v^3) Malice and revenue. It was hardly to he expected that the 
people of any land, after four years of history’s most harrowing 
war, would be quite in a normal state of mint!. Still writhing fmin 
their wounds, the victors were almost pathologically eager ro 
lighten their sufferings by’ placing the blame on someone clscs 
shoulders— and what more natural than that, in accordance vk'’ 
their wartime propaganda, they force the fallen foe to sign a con- 
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fession of guilt? We have seen that, as a matter of historical fact, 
the responsibility for the war was divided. Nevertheless, the Peace 
Conference obliged the prostrate enemy to admit his guilt — an 
accomplishment of about the moral worth of the confessions more 
recently made under duress before totalitarian tribunals. And what 
was the result of this extorted confession? A fierce feeling of in- 
justice, resentment., outraged pride, and a consequent savage desire 
for retaliation. 1 his emotictn was epitomized in an article entitled 
“Lest We horget! in a Cicrman ncwspapcr~the Cierman people 
were promised that they would “again strive to attain that place 
among the nations of the world to which it is entitled. Then, 
vengeance for 1919!”“ 

Instead of trying to heal the wounds of W''ar, the official peace- 
makers went our of their wa)- to rub tliem with salt. This wa;^ 
conspicuously true on the occasion of the sign ag of the Treaty: 
the Cjcrman delegates were forced to pur their signatures to the 
document of defeat in the very Hall of .Mirrors at Versailles 
whetwiii ibsmarclv, i<i 1871, had proclaimed the new German Em- 
pire. A .small thing this may seem, but small things touch off vast 
emotions. It is obvious today that the leaders would have been 
wiser to have foregone this deed of historical irony, by which they 
spewed their bitter malice upon the \anquishcd. Yet it must be 
remembered that they but acted in accordance with popular senti- 
ment. which demanded a heel clamped down on the neck of the 
fallen— (.Icmandctl to sec the agonized grimace on his face, and to 
hear his pitc«)us self-abasing stpieaks. 

Exceedingly heavy and humiliating were the tc, > s imposed upon 
the losers— doubtle.ss nt)t so severe ;us the Ciermans themselves had 
clamped down on the Russians at Brest-Litovsk, nor even so heavy 
as had been envisaged in secret treaties made during the war, yet 
onerous enough to ctmtain the copious seeds of strife. And perhaps 
not the most serious part of it all w'as the loss of territory to 
Ciermaby, though she was humiliated by being stripped of her colo- 
nics, and though Alsace-Lorraine, ceded back to 1 ‘ ranee, con- 
• tinned to be a center of stormv emotions. Probably even graver in 
their consequences were the proxisions regarding reparations— 
tejiarations that were left indefinite in amount, but that were to 
be the maximum possible, in accordance with the principle that 
Germany must be squeezed “rill the pips squeaked." Apparently it 
"-'as not realized that, in this closely knit world, it is possible to 
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wrench no one part out of joint without affecting all parts. Nor 
was it foreseen how, through economic distress and propaganda, 
the door would be flung wide for one of the most terrible dic- 
tators in ail recorded history. 

(4) Fear. An outstamling cause of World War I, as we have 
observed, was the fear that passed like a contagion among the 
nations. Yet “the war to end war” did nor abolish fear. For about 
fifteen years, the Allies had no cause to be afraid of Germany; but 
terror did still grip them—terror of German rearmament, terror 
of communism, terror of possible involvement in a new war. And 
Germany also was obsessed by dread-dread likewise of ct)m- 
munism, dread of economic ruin, dread of the power of Allied 
arms, dread of being unable to resume her proper place among the 
nations. Fear, always ready to focus itself on any roving object, 
was utilized with sinister purpose by the Nazis in the form of anti- 
Semitism— the Jews being represented as the incarnation of all evil 
forces opposed to the German people, and so being used to biml 
the trembling, superstitious rabble together beneath the swastika. 
Fear of war in the Far Fast was behind the rcfn.sal of the Hriibii 
to accept the bidding of the American Secrctarv' of State to prompt 
action when the Japanese began their long series of aggressions by 
occupying Mukden in iManchuria in September, 1931. And fear 
underlay the incredible weakness of the Allies and the League of 
Nations when Hitler took the successive steps of resigning from 
the League, of tearing up the Treaty of Versailles and announcing 
first aerial and then general rearmament, and of sending an armed 
force into the demilitarized area beyond the Rhine. 

Fear again— a shrinking, chattering timidity -was one of the cor- 
nerstones of the League’s refusal to impose clfcctivc .sanctions upon 
Italy in her brutal invasion of Ethiopia (general sanctions were, 
indeed, recommended, but did not include the all-imjiortant sup- 
plies of coal, oil, and gasoline; and the consequent failure all but 
ruined the prestige and ended the effectiveness of the League). 
And fear saturated tlie hypocritical “Non-Intervention” agree- 
ments of the Spanish Civil VV'^ar, whereby England, France, and 
the United States, faithful to the letter of their contracts, refused 
shipment of munitions to either side; while Hitler and Mussolini, 
faithful to nothing but their own desigas, poured out aid to tlic 
rebel Franco. And fear was the root source of the appeasements 
of the year or two immediately preceding the war and particularly 
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of the betrayal at Munich, whereby Chamberlain bought his short- 
lived peace in our time at the price of the dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia, while Oaladier turned his back on treaty obliga- 
tions and the honor of !• ranee along w’ith the security of her small 
ally. 

I here were, of course, complicating elements: international bar- 
gaining, intrigues, and alliances, economic aims and suasions, anx- 
ieties in regard to communism, lack of moral strength, and the 
realization (in the later dealings) of the relative weakness of the 
home front. Hut fundamentally iiuist <>( the Allied compromises 
and timidities of the post-war years can be ascribed to one cause: 
the apprehension of another conflict, and desire to avoid causes of 
tension. It w;is, in other w-ords, a great if blind love of peace that 
misled the Powers onto the paths of war. And not the least mon- 
strous indictment of I litler and Mussolini is th.it they deliberately 
preyed upon this great desire for peace; made of it a central strand 
in their machinations; used it as a lever for c.xtorting concession 
after c''”ression, which became the stepjiing stones to the very 
war they w'erc designed to prevent. 

( 5 ) Lack of cohesion anwng the Aliks. It is strange that stress 
and peril will w eld peoples together into firm alliances that dissolve 
as so«)n as the tension has snapped W’e have observed this after 
the close of the Second W’orld War; it was also true at the con- 
clusion of the 1'ir.st. Joined in a solid front and with a unity of 
aim, the victors might have made renewal of the conflict impos- 
sible. But there was no solid front, there A\as little unity of aim 
from the start. And the first and luost blaring . dcction was that 
of the United States. This country, the sponsoi of the wise and 
practical project for a peace-preserving ^.eague of Nations, 
deserted the creature of its creation and left the League half-or- 
phaned. This rcvcrsal-which, in I'uropean eyes, looked danger- 
ously like berraval— was due to the isolationist psychology, the 
view that the affairs of luiropc were the atfaii? of Luropc alone, 
the fear of “entangling alliances" and of strife to which League 
nicnihcrslnp wouUl make us a party. :\t this late date, it is un- 
necessary to show the tragic error of this belief; ti.e fact is that 
the belief did exist, that it was wiv.ivly and siticcrely held, and that 
(when linked to party politics) it resulted in the devitalization of 
the League at its \ cry hour of birth, and removed the strong arm 
tliat might have saved it from eventual futility. 
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But if America was to provide the most striking clement of 
disunity, there was little appmach to oneness among the other 
Powers. During the monrlis of bickering that preceded the sign- 
ing of the Treaty of N'^ersailles, wide breaches among the Allies 
appeared; and the results were compromises, which in no ease ap- 
pear to have furthered world peace. Prcsiilcnt Wilson, in order ro 
bring the League to birth, felt obliged to yield in regard to sonic 
of his celebrated Fourteen Points; (Jlcmcnceau was forced to sur- 
render his demand for a Rhine frontier, and took in return a guar- 
anty for an Anglo-American defense of France, a demilitarized 
zone, and German disarmament— none of which were to be of last- 
ing value, and the first of which never bec.amc effective, owing to 
the refusal of the United States Senate to ratify the treaty. 

One must admit that it would have been impossible in any casi. 
for the re[)rcscntativcs of a large group of nations ro sec eve to 
eye on all matters; many adjustments were therefore inexit.ihlc. 
The unfortunate fact is that the principles of rlie old st.iteciafr. 
wherein each country considered only its own immediate welfare, 
often prevailed tiver tpicstions of world welfare and world safetv; 
the diplomats, trained in the smaller national \ iew. found ir diiH- 
cult to accept the world view, even if they did nor look upon 
the larger aims with a designing cynicism. Thus, in tlic case of the 
whole series of peace treaties, secret agreements <ifren stooil in the 
way of broad principles sucli as those of Wilson s f ourteen Points. 
And the grabbing propensities of soitie nations were as c\nMent as 
if world security had not been at stake. Lloyd George by no means 
did badly for Britain (considered from the old nationalistic point 
of view); he obtained most of the German commercial lleet, 
spheres of intluence in various colonics including Palestine, Meso- 
potamia, and Tangan\'ika, anti a share in reparations payments. 
jMeantime Italy, whose ambitions appear to have been solely terri- 
torial, received Trentino, 'Friestc, and other points; while her ac- 
quisitive desires were evident in her demands for Fiumc, Avhich she 
later took by force, and which Yugoslavia had also claimed. 

Even after the peace-making snatch-and-scramblc, inter-Allico 
disagreements stood in the way of that unity of action which might 
have averted a new catastrophe. For example, in January, 19: ^ 
serious crisis arose; the British thought it not unlikely that repara- 
tions would wTcck the German economic system, and accordingly 
wished to lighten the load. But Poincare of F'rance, holding Gcr- 
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many fully able to pay, threatened to march (and actually did 
march) into the Ruhr, while the Berlin government set the follow- 
ing Sunday aside as a day of mourning. As subsequent events 
proved, this unilateral action of b ranee was most ill-advised; the 
bitterness aroused in Cicrmany was to leave another infected spot 
for the operations of I litler and the war-makers; the economic dis- 
locations were to heighten the peri! by increasing economic dis- 
tress and consequent mass discontent and desperation; while the 
havoc-wreaking inflation, which left multitudes dispossessed and 
permanently disgruntled, has been blamed on a deliberate attempt 
to counter the reparations payments, and was certainly connected 
with reparations, whether or not tlic intention was deliberate, 

A similar costly disagrecir.ent arose o\ er disarmament. The Eng- 
lish believed that safety lay in riie direction of general disarma- 
ment; the French, though (iermany lay ! Jplcss before them, 
maintained that disarmament was not })ossib!c until they were se- 
cure from (lerman attack. And so the argument wore on through- 
out ihe years, with no conclusion ever reached. And meanwhile 
(icrmany, ringed about with the Allied wall of steel, was covetous 
of her own armaments, and was secretlv rearming; some of the 
very forces that led toward the last war were reappearing. This 
does not mean that there were not bright moments when the na- 
tions seemed to be acting in concert; the guarantees of the Lo- 
carno Treaty of 19:5, in which not only the victors but Germany 
were included, did for a time shetl a promise of peace. .And sev- 
eral years earlier the W'adiingron C’onferen' c of 19:1-22 had 
.achieved a partial sticcess in naval disarmameni ’t had obtained a 
ten-year limitatittn on the building ol c.apital ships, a pronounce- 
ment against the use of poison ir.ts in warfare, and a prohibition of 
submarine att.icks upon merchant and. p;isscngcr ships. But it did 
nor vote a limitation in other types of naval craft, nor the complete 
outlawry of the u.se of submarines in warfare, which Great Britain 
sought and France oppt>sed. Thus mo;u of the agreements that did 
occur were incomplete— too little, too weak, roo much the result 
of compromise, to(> largely dependent on national desires and fears, 
national ambitions, rivalries, and o’achinations. .And trong united 
action in the face of a mounting viangcr remained conspicuously 
lacking. 
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II 

It is one of the inmies of history tlwt Gemiany, widely hut 
erroneously believed to have been the chief instigator of the First 
World War, was in fact directly responsible for the Second W’orlii 
War, in part because of the very accusations which overlay her 
from the earlier struggle. 

There were, of course, a multitude of complicating factors; but 
most of these centered about a single individual, the one-time Aus- 
trian corporal, Adolf Hitler. It is bcyotul the province of ain 
observer to say that, had there been no Hitler, there would liavt 
been no war in 1939; some other rabble-rouser miglir have fanned 
the flames with equal fur)*. Nevertheless, it is cr>ncei\ ablc~ir niav 
even be said to be probable— that, without Hitler, the war would 
have been avoided. 

This singular figure, a strange and pathological complex f)f ani- 
mosities, resentments, frenzies, and ambitiotis, leaped upon the 
world stage like a being almost inhuman in his arrant disregard of 
man’s normal attachments and feelings, his saranic want of pity, 
his brutal self-jissertivencss, his obsessions and phobias and his lust 
to tear down and kill, his .Mcphisto|)hcle.m weavings and burro\\ - 
ings, his unscrupulousncss and shameless political unmora!ir\', attd 
his fanatical racial theories that made him mom like the eK’poncnt 
of some remorseless savage religion than like a spokesman of the 
url.»ane modern world. When we find all these in a personality 
warped by an ancient sense of frustration and inferiority, and 
pulled by powerful strands of ambition and by a cra/.e for power, 
we have the markings either of a lunatic or »»f a tyrant, if not of 
the two in one. And when this distorted creature <lcscctids upon a 
land that shares some of his own sense of frustration, his own pas- 
sionate hatreds, his flaming prejudices, and his corroding convic- 
tion of old wrong, we have the ingrcilicnts ready-made tor a 
leader of t!ie monomaniacal type. 

Not often in history— fortunately for our poor embattled race - 
have the social constituents and the psych<jlogy of great masses of 
people been ready for the reception of a Hitler. And nor often 
have the menaced neighbors of such a ruler fed his prestige and 
power by submitting as did France and l‘’ngland to his successive 
usurpations. But it was his fate to seize the reins of a sick world, 
a world unwell physically and mentally as a result of a wrenching 
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four years’ conflict, a world still in large part unspeakably war- 
weary and eager for peat c. And because conditions were ripe for 
his advance, he did nor halt until he iiad lirought the temple walls 
of civilization crashing dow n about his head. 

A multitude of forces smoothed the way for his rise. One of 
these, as indicated at the opening of this section, was the long- 
smoldering rage of the Cicrmans at being branded with the guilt 
of 1 9 ’4* sense of inferiority following defeat, and the desire to 
find a redeemer. Other factors were i he social and political un- 
balance created bj the fall of the llolienzollerns; the relative weak- 
ness of the democratic regime, and the absence of a strong will to 
lead a nation trained in obedience; the military attitudes of mind 
drilled into the masse.s, the clandestine military activities of nation- 
alistic groujj.s, and the rise of private armies; the economic discon- 
tent and suffering springing first from the infla .on, and, later, from 
the worhlwidc depression of 1929, which threw multitudes out of 
work in Clennany as elsewhere; the deliberate collaboration of 
great industrialists, who saw in the Xa/.is a means of combating 
communism, suppressing labor, and reinforcing their own power; 
and—not least nor Iciist shameful— the pressure imposed upon for- 
eign governments by their own ca})italistic elements, who thought 
they could do business with Hitler and exerted their influence lest 
the dictator and his allies be handled too roughly. 

llcN'ond and above and underlying all these forces, there were 
the perverted racialism and nationalism which engulfed all things 
.as in a dense, ill-smelling fog, and which wc". ' onsciously deep- 
ened by Nazi propaganda. Here csscntiall)' was ' ithing new; we 
iuive seen how scientifically untenable race-ideas had disturbed the 
closing decades of the nineteenth and early years of the twentieth 
century; and how nationalism in all itS narrowness, pride, arro- 
gance, and coinbativcncss h.ul been expanding ever since the 
French Revolution. Xhc post-war racialism and nationalism of 
Germany therefore had 1 long anccstiy; hut it was racialism and 
nationalism of a fiustrated and lienee a peculiarly contracted and 
acrid nature, which would tjo even to greater extremes than of old 
in its efforts at self-vindication a’’ 1 self-glorificatio*' Hence the 
cult arose of a ( iermany whose gnd, aclcnowledgcd or unacknowl- 
edged, was not Jehovah but W’otan, whose prophet and leader was 
not Christ but Loki. And this Germany was ready to listen open- 
nioiithcd to the Drcachrncnts i»f Hitler, who gave millions thar 
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feeling of superiority which they lacked, and aroused that intolcr- 
!nt and ferocious pride which belongs more to trampling warrior 
c istes than to members of a settled civilized community. 

If none but Hitler had been ready to accept the ravings of Meiti 
Kt ’wpf, that famous volume would have suffered the fate of many 
ano her offering of the “lunatic fringe.” But he stated only what 
multitudes believed or wanted to believe. W’hen he proclaimed that 
man i a fighting animal; that only by battle can an individual or a 
nation surv ive; that the superlative qualities of a people arc shown 
only by its abilities in combat, and that those abilities arc impaired 
by “impure” foreign dements such as the Jewish -whcti he 
mouthed these and various other fantasies, 1 litlcr was S[)caking for 
a vast number who saw in his bombast a saving philosophy. Bur 
it was impossible for a v;ist number to accept such a creed without 
bringing the world nearer to war. This was implicit in 
KtT/Mpf, and in most of I litler’s !)lusterings. If the rest of the world 
did not take these fumings seriously, that was becMuse they repre- 
sented a stare of mind alien to most of mankind -so alien tfiat it 
could not be credited without demonstration in action. .\nd u hen 
such demonstration came, the wtrrld was already in fiames. 

We know of course that 1 litlcr’s views alone, even aided In an 
organized campaign of falsification and prop.tganda, were not 
enough to bring him to world power. In addirit.n, there were the 
gangster methods by which he and his henchmen clubbed oppo- 
nents into silence; there \v;us the ruffianism which, aimed at the 
Jews, provided a means of uniting the anti-Semites in org.ini/ed 
bands; there was the political trickery, the crimes such as the burn- 
ing of the Reichstag fmilding and the litjuidations of intellect u.iK 
and anti-Nazis; there was the “blood purge” of 1934, by which an 
unknown number of Hitler’s collaborators were unofficially put out 
of the way; there were the various otlter repressions, suj)prcs,sions, 
and oppressions cotnmon to totalitarian regimes, from the burning 
of the books to the concentration camps provided for holders of 
inconvenient views and hearers of un-Nordic blood; and there 
were, as \vc have noted, the helping hands of wutcring-iuoutlicd 
but myopic capitalists at home and abroad. And, of course, there 
was the fact that Hitler did temporarily solve the unempl(»ytiicnt 
problem— by putting the people to work making the munitions 
that were to seal their doom. 
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Beyond this, Hitlerianism was aided by the allies which the 
Fuehrer was able to find abroad. 1 he first and most notorious was, 
of course, Mussolini, the onc-tiinc Socialist, the “sawdust Caesar,” 
a leader in some W'^ays remarkably like Hitler, in other ways dis- 
similar: like him in his unscrupulousness, his brutality, his craze for 
power, his treacherous statesmanship, his repression of political and 
personal freedom, his rise on the crest of a wave of social discon- 
tent; unlike him in acting through c()ld Machiavellian design rather 
than in the heat of fanaticism. Not their least important point of 
resemblance was in their belief in the strong arm; the Italian leader 
has been \]uored as proclaiming, in v ords which almost echo the 
Nazi chieftain, that only in war can a people s energies be brought 
to their highest ])itch. only in u ar can a pc^^ple find nobility. Cer- 
tainly, bis actions do indicate faith in this ere d: the military re- 
gime which he introduced, with irs parading and armored Black 
Shirrs, bears cvideitcc that his ideal was Rome if not Sparta. Never- 
rbcK ’ V "‘He cannot see anyrhi?ig \cry noble about the wars waged 
by Mussolini: the l.thiopian aggression. !)v which he dropped air 
hombs and spewed poison gas ani(»ng llaile Selassie’s defenseless 
sui)jccrs; the Sjvanish CWW War. into which lie injected himself 
without the prcTcnsc of an excuse ainl fought under the protecting 
robe of “non-inter\ ention ’; the Albanian sculllc, in which he 
juiiiped upon a small brother who happened to be on his road to 
Cireecc; and the Second World W^ar, which lie entered, when vic- 
tory Nceincd assured, bv dealing France tlic famous “stab in the 

baJk.-’ 

In an^' case, Mussolini was like an extra if sub. diary arm to the 
Nazis; the Rome-Bcrlin Axis, marked by occasional Hitler-Musso- 
iini conferences that sent shudders rhnmgh Allied capitals, w as one 
of the outstanding facts ol pre-war di})iomacy, and gave the Fueh- 
rer added strength and reassurance. 

Anotlier ally was Japan, alrliough she did not join the Romc- 
Berlin Axis until after the start i>f \\ i^rlJ ar II. But as early as 
NovTnibcr, 19^6, she did cuter into an anri-Coniintcrn jvact with 
CIcnnany; and her associations w iih the Axis, as we learned to our 
sorrow^ were to be of vital impm^-incc. Her govci:*iiicnt, more- 
over, had many repressive features in common with Cicrmany aiiel 
ltal\ ; hc»’ youtig men were subject ro conscription, she was in the 
centred of inilitarv cliques with points of close kinship to the Nazis 
Jind Fascists, and slic had for years been feeding the military spirit 
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by her aggressions in China, Added to this, she had received a lon ^ 
series of psychological excitations, which wounded her pride, irrit 
i »ted her in her sense of inferiority, and made her fee! the need 
for self-vindication. The discriminatory American lajtd laws h id 
been one such factor; the abrogation of the treaty with Cnyiiinc) 
may have been even more decisive: 

ITie Cnited States made it clear to Britain that the continuance of 
her al ance with Japan, to which the Japanese had }>uncrili<>nsl\ 
confon icd, would constitute a barrier in Anglo-American rela- 
tions. Accordingly, this alliance was brought to an end. I'hc an- 
nulnient caused a profound impression in Japan, and was \ iewed 
as the spurning of an .Asiatic Bower by tlic W estern W’orld. Manv 
links were sundered which might afterwards Ivave proved of dc 
cisive value to peace.® 

While commentators still S{>eak of “the riddle of Moscow,” and 
while we cannot pretend to have unraveled c\ery strand of rlu 
complex web, it is evident that a varied psychological tncshworl, 
underlay the Russo-German non-aggrcs.sion pact of August, 
which removed the last great barrier to the war. During the pre- 
ceding months, I'.ngland had been seeking a Russian alliance, wliiclv 
might have stayed Hitler’s h,and; and it may have been in l.irgc 
part England’s own rcs[)onsibiliry that Rihbcnrrop stole the deal. 
Less than a year before, at the .Munich conference, Russia had been 
ignored— and yet; she had had an alliance obliging her to come to 
Czechoslovakia’s aid if France did likewise. To the Ru.ssian leaders 
(whether or not they would have kept their word) the imputation 
in Chamberlain’s and Daladicr’s methods must have seemed insuli- 
ing; and wc actually have the statement of .Marshal X’^oro.shilov . 
given to the head of the French mission to .Moscow, that Russia 
was but waiting for a signal from FTance at the time that Czecho- 
slovakia was being sacrificed— a signal that never came. 'Ibis -.usscr- 
tion is confirmed by the testimony of the Nuremberg papers: 

Certain points stand out clearly from the story as told by the Na/i 
documents. The Munich Conference appears as the true turning 
point. Having been excluded from it the Soviet Union . . . con- 
cluded that she could not rely on concerted action with the west- 
ern democracies in case of an armed conflict with (dennany- 
Driven into political i.solation, Stalin apparently decided that, in 
self-protection, the Soviet Union must sup with the devil.^ 
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By i 939 » view of the loss of the Czechoslovakian forces and 
fortresses, the increases in Hitler’s arnjy and his possession of the 
Skoda munitions works, the strategic situation had been trans- 
formed. One would hav^e thought, therefore, that with the tide 
turned against them and with a life-or-death necessity of enlisting 
Stalin on their side, the British would have put all efforts into ob- 
taining the Moscow agreement, and would have sent no less than a 
first-rank emissary. Instead, rejecting the olTer of Anthony Kden 
to serve. Prime iMinistcr Chamberlain picked a minor official, 
Strang, almost as if to show that he regarded the negotiations as of 
secondary importance. Perhaps they were; perhaps the game was 
already h)St; but if there was still a lighting chance, Chamberlain 
made little clTort to utilize it. 

This is not to excuse the Stalin-Ilirler agrccn'.cnt, which was so 
conscienceless and coolly designing an about-., ace on the part of 
btjth dictators as almost to set a ttew low eveti in diplomacy. But 
it is imi)ojTant to try to understand the psychological forces be- 
hind the deal. And we should recognize that jdain miscalculation 
apj>arenrly had nutch to do with the treaty, not only on Hitler’s 
part but on Stalin’s. 

“W'c for.ned the impression,” Churchill quotes the Russian 
leader as confiding dviring an interview at the Kremlin iti August, 
1942, “that the British and I'reiicli (lovcrnmcnts were not resolved 
to go to war if Poland \\ ere attacked, bur that they hoped the dip- 
lomatic line-up of Britain, I'rance and Russia would deter Hitler. 
W'c were sure it would not.” ’ 

A prox'oking i|ucsrion presents itself as to '' ilin’s impression 
that France and Britain would not go to war it Poland were at- 
tacked. Had he foreseen that they uould lig!.t and so bring on a 
general conflict in which there was peril of Russia’s involvement, 
would he have signed the non-aggression pact with Germany? W e 
know that, had he not done so, c\enrs in Poland might have taken 
an altogether different course. Upon such a straw the destiny of 
nations may rest. 

It seems that there was also a false cstniiaic in Hitlers mind. 
After the shrinking timiditv displayed by I'r.mce and k.ngland 
when Hitler announced his re.irmanient program, when he reoecu- 
pied the Rhineland, when he seized Austria, when he grabbed the 
Sudetenland, and when he intervened in Spain, it was only natural 
that the Fuehrer should conclude that the Allies would not fight 
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over Poland, particularly as the region was militarily inaccessible. 
Why should anyone suppose that France and Engl.md, having lost 
many opportunities to be finn when the power lay in their hands, 
would grit their teeth at the very time when their resolution would 
only involve them in insoluble difficulties? What Hitler did not 
realize was that they had been played with and goaded until, out 
of sheer self-respect as well as regard for their own safety, they 
could endure no more. 

Would he have fought even if he had correctly appraised their 
attitude? Judging from the way in which he drew in his horns on 
the few' occasions when he met any foreign opposition— the way, 
for example, in which, just before Alunich, he agreed to a discus- 
sion after all attempts at negotiation seemed over and the I'l'ench 
had called an additional half million reserves to the colors- -it seems 
at least possible that this swaggering bully would have turned tail 
as most bullies do before a show' of force. On the other hand, w c 
have his owm word as to his designs. 'I'he following is fn»ni .» 
speech he made at a secret meeting of the comni.mders-in-cliief 
shortly after the end of the Polish campaign: 

One might accuse me of wanting to light and light again, la 
struggle I see the fate of all beings. 1 did nor org;mi/c rl\e anut-d 
forces in order not to strike. The decision to strike was alwa\s in 
me. Time is working for our advcrs.ny. I shall .strike and : >)i 
capitulate!® 

Equally revealing is the directive issued by General r>loinl)crg, 
German minister of war, on June 24, 1037. Among other thinj^s. In- 
urged “continuous preparation for war” in ortlcr “to enalde the 
military exploitation of politically favorable opportunities should 
they occur.” ^ Evidently it was .stich a “military cxploitaiioit ot 
politically favorable opportunities” that Hitler had in mind when 
on August 23, 1939, he addressed the cominandcrs-in-chicf at 
Berchtesgaden: 

Now Poland is in the position in which I want her. ... 1 am only 
afraid that r.* the last minute some Schxceivhund will make a pro- 
posal for mediation. . . 

When such thtmghts dttminatc the mind of an all-powcrlul dic- 
tator, nothing short of his overthrow or his change of mind or loss 
of heart can avert war, though this be abhorred by scores of na- 
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rions and hundreds of millions of men. Unfortunately, he was not 
overthrown, though there verc conspiracies against him, including, 
it has been reported, a plot of generals at the time of the Czecho- 
slovakian crisis. Far from being hurled down, he was waxing 
bolder, m- Ae arrogant with each triumph of his bludgeoning di- 
plomacy. If war had not come over the Polish issue, and if he had 
remained in power, war would still have broken out— he would 
still have forced it upon the reluctant democracies. With a different 
leader in Germany, and a different stare of mind in his followers 
and supporters, there would have been, there could have been no 
war. But to produce a different leader in Germany and a different 
state of mind, much of the history of a hundred, a hundred and 
fifty, or even two hundred years would have had to be different; 
we would have had to see the development of other doctrines, 
emo .'<0.., 'I ul psychological attitudes than those that made the 
Germany of Hitler a jiathological phenomenon and a w'orld peril. 



Chapter 31 

The Second World War; 
Moods and Weapons 


An observer from another age or civili/.ati(jn, unacquainted with 
our institutions or history, would be bewildered by the bare surface 
facts of the Second W'orld War. What was it all about? Why ail 
these wide-flung and apparently unrelated struggles? Wh\- should 
men from Honshu be battling with men from Birmingham in the 
jungles of Malaya, and citizens of (Chicago be exchanging sliots 
with citizens of Hanover among the deserts of North Africa, and 
British Tommies be dying in Greece, and (iermans perishing before 
the gates of Stalingrad, and Americans giving their lives at 
Okinawa and Guadalcanal? What was the pattern, what the pi in 
behind this orgy of death and destructiveness that r.igevl from 
New Guinea to North Africa, from Norway to the Alcuri.ins, 
from France and Sicily to Japan and the Philipfiincs? And wliv 
these air raids on widely scattered points, from 1 lamhurg to Pearl 
llaibor. artd from London to Rottcrvlam, Belgrade, W arsaw, Ber- 
lin, and Tokyo? And why were so many Ptivvers involved? \\ hy 
did the nations of every continent but one mobili/e for active par- 
ti cipation i n the most tr uly globAl}.A;y'.cve£.luiy\vn? 

It is safe to say that, to a witness possessed tjnly of the surface 
facts, the war wouUl be an insoluble mystery. W as it w^ed for 
p olitical end s? But it causevl political disintegration, political over- 
turn,s in many of the nations; arul political power anil predominance 
were forfeited by the very ccjtintries that had most to do wiin 
bringing it about. W as it fought for cctmgnxic. objectives? Bur the 
cost was ecf nomic waste or ruin to most of the earth- -the gain^ 
could nor have been a pittance comparctl with the losses. W. as it 
a deliberate rncan.s_of ridding the world »)f surplus pppttlariotf' 1” 
that case no more brutal or inefficient incthoti could have been 
conceived, for when the massacre was nor merely indi.scriminatv 
it sacrificed the young and able while sj>aring the disc<ascd and in- 
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firm. No matter which way the onIo«)kcT turned for a reasonable 
cxplaiwtion, he would be balked; there is no reasonable explanation. 

In order to understand the war, he would have to look far into 
history-far beyond those cliques of scheming politicians who set 
off the fuse. I* or they touched a spark to a pile of explosives that 
they did not wholly crcatc~a pile growing throughout the centu- 
ries. To find more ba.sic ‘casons, the observer would have to peer 
into the mind of a hundred warring generations, and the code of 
slaugli'c ' ' destruction they' had formulated and strengthened. 
He won' liave to revive the raiding traditions of small bands and 
tribes and of great nati(ins; to follow blood feuds and vengeance 
trails; to note the flesh-red war gods that have ruled in the religions 
of manv lands; to .scrutinize the sword-thnisriiiff or lance-swinjjine 
knight, hose glanutrous example led long lines of youths forth or 
the l..tcK of glory. 1 'e would have to t.akc account of the praises of 
battle, the songs and stories, the sagas ami epics that surroundee 
war with a golden nimbus and kept its spirit alive from age to age 
until it had become so much a part of life that men as.sumed that 
it had to be. that it always hail been, and always would be -and st 
made little <■ iTort to strike the rod of power from the bearers of the 
.ancient scoti.gc. 

Likewise, the observer would It.avc to remark the docility of the 
m.isses -their pliaifiliry beneath rhe rhumb of unscrupulous leaders, 
their credulity that made them believe almost ;xnything jmured into 
their cars. I Ic wouUl lia\ c to \\ itness how greed the love of adven- 
ture. and the desire for renown, weie all conipli . ing factors; how 
the encouragement and acclaim < f the womet. were additional 
incentives; how hatred, often artilici.tlly culfvarcd against neigh- 
bors and rivals, sceihcd s'.de by side with .suspicion and envy and 
misunder.standing and the vengeance-lust; how pride was often a 
goad to- the conflict, -.md fear of disgrace a hidden spur, and ambi- 
tion an cviL councilor. lie would h.ive to be p.udcularly aware of 
the widening scope and influence ot war with the growth of civili- 
zation; and its increasing mechanization, so .h.ii it was more hope- 
lessly bcy'ond individu.il control tlian ever in the past. And he 
would have to measure the increa..e ot arniies and na\ics, the rise 
of air fleets, the muitiplic'.ition of scientific wcapon.s, the accumu- 
lation of ' armaments, the fattening of whole groups of men and 
whole strata of society upon the war-making, while .Mars bccamt 
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a great vested interest, the source of livelihood and profits to non- 
combatant multitudes. 

All this the observer would have to weigh and consider, along 
with every other spur to that psychological preparedness for war 
which is more important than physical readiness. Otherwise, he 
w'ould remain unable to comprehend how in the second third of 
the twentieth century, in an era of un|>arallcied scientific and 
material progress, man had |>ennittcd himself to he engulfed in the 
most wide-ranging, the most insensate, the most remorselessly cruel, 
the most sanguinary, the most devastating, and probably tlie most 
endnringly costly wa" of all time. 

II 

The great war w;is the climax, the culmination of three thou- 
sand years. It was also tlic rednetio ad ahsurdinn of ail the means, 
methods, and aims of war-making; it left all the combat.inis so 
much {loorcr, it turned so much of the worhl into a ruin and 
created such far-reaching and well-nigh insoluble probleM:s that 
it otTcred history's most decisive proof that war is a nionstrt.iis 
futility, that war itself is the chief enemy to be o\ercoinc. 

Tbrougbout the millennia, fighting man had de\cloj)cd some 
restraints. These arc manifest, as we have seen, .imong mans so- 
called savages, wliosc encounters arc conducteil in the manner of 
games; they are likewise evident in c.trlv India and Cin ecc, in the 
chivalry of medieval times, in the battles of the co/idot fieri atid 
other mercenaries, and in the typical relati\cly tmsanguinary strug- 
gle of prc-Xapoleonic days. But, with the I'rench Revolution, 
restraints on bloodshed were thrown to the m inds: we have noted 
the bloody bayonet charges; the command of Robespierre tr» give 
no quarter to the BritLsh and Hanoverians; the execution t)f (ien- 
eral Houchard for trying to negotiate an exchange of prisoners. In 
the Napoleonic era, wc find the continuari<m and spread of the 
unchecked gory warfare of the Revolution. ,\nd this is the warfare 
that was beqveathcd to the twentieth century. Nor were the facts 
altered by declarations in favor of rc.straint: the Second Hague 
Conference, for example, produced agreements for the liniirarion of 
floating mines, live torpedoes, the dropping of aerial bombs, the 
bombardment of undefended places, and the use of poison gas; bur 
these restrictions were disregarded in practice, though they did 
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represent a widespread sentiment. The truth is that, even in the 
face of general outcries against outrages such as the German vio- 
lation of Belgium and the sinking of the Lusitania, World War I 
produced no noticeable deterrent whatever to any inhumanity that 
the leaders supposed to be of military value. 

And the same is true of World \\^ar II, except that chemical 
warfare was not employed as had been predicted; cities were not 
depopulated by means of phosgene gas or c^■cn more dreadful new 
reagents. But this apparent humanity may be explained by the 
dread of an unspeakably terrible retaliation. Aside from this one 
limitation, there was no clear restriction at all on f' j arm of death 
and destruction. And this, for two reasons, made th Second World 
War unique f(»r ruthlcssncss; hrst, because scientific progress, cul- 
minating in the V-wcapons and the still more revolutionary atom 
bombs, had takeit (iarg.intuan strides bev'ond 1918-, and, secondly, 
sbec..ijsc t'K idea of ‘‘lot.il war" had ri[)encd, becaus e jhe distinction 
bet ween combatant an d ci vili an had.l>cc n obscu red, and because the 
doctrine had arisen that a war was not onlv a contest of armies and 
navies but a strui^gie of peoples, in which the rosy prattler in the 
nursery aru^ the ^rrandamc sewing bv the fire \\'cre as legitimate tar- 
gets as the aiinctl man flinging :i grciiaJc. An equally savage creed 
may have been held liy some V^ikings and Indian avengers, some com- 
manders of rlie earlv Near 1 a.st and the more ferocious of the 
Romans, no less tha!\ b\' flw' I bins and Mongols who heaped their 
slain throughout lAiropc and Asia; it was somctlung different, how- 
c\'er, for this view to be exalted iiuo a world c c of-war by the 
bearers of the very flower t)f mau"s culture. _ . nd the situation 
i)ccan\c a rlunisand times more serious since the weapons were not 
■knives and s[)cars, war c’luhs and arrows, bur the most efficient 
land inij^cnious engines lor iua>s murder that a perverted, fantasti- 
Ipally capable science had been able to contrive. 

It is unlikely that the untutored horse-warriors of Attila or 
Genghis Khan, had ihes" had the advantages (;f blockbusters or 
atom bonil)s, w ould have scrupled to vise such devices. But it was 
the world’s salvation that these raiders, fearful as they were, en- 
joyed only coiuparativelv rude capons. In the oecond A\ orld 
War, however, wc had the spirit of the Mongol tribesman, and in 
additioii the niiraculoush effective new’ tools of aniiihilation-“in 
I othcT words, the mood and the social morality of 
goyerning the product^of science. 
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No more anachronistic or disastrous combination was possible; 
it was as if a mind from some primeval age controlled the throttle 
of the twentieth century, \\'hat we needed above all else, while 
science expanded its wizard accomplishments, ^vas a psychology 
geared to our physical advances; what we achieved was a state of 
mind and a coi.le of action and principles that descended beneath 
those of other centuries, that plunged all the way back to the level 
of the ancient Scythians and tlie 1 liung-nu. We did not realize that 
it was imperatively necessary that science, having immeasurably 
widened its boundaries, should be subject to moral control; on 
the contrary, we subordinated it only to political and militarv 
control, in the manner of a barbarian prince whose armorer has 
forged a cunning new sword. And since the moralit}' of our poli- 
ticians and militarists is, all in all, the morality of might; since they 
have been taught to fend f«)r narrow' ami temjioral ad\ anrages re- 
gardless of the universe as a whole, it was not to be expected that 
the new' discoveries of science would be employed except in the 
fashion of past gifts such as gunpowder and tlie breech-loailing 
rifle. In other words, they' would be used in any w ay possible. 
Their jiotentialities, how'ever, w'crc inconceivably deadlier than 
those of earlier weapons; and the unrestrained rule of might had 
consequences paralleled in no former age. 

ITie state of the world from 1939 to 1945 would, obviously, 
bave been far different if wc had had an international tribunal 
empowered to pass on all scientific inventions before their use in 
war, and to suppress those adjudged a threat to the race. Tliis is 
hot to suggest that, in the present state of our progress, such a court 
of last appeal would be practicable; unfortunately, our ideas have 
not advanced to the point of placing the nations above a nation, 
and of recognizing that a phenomenon with the revolutionary 
W'orld possibilities of science should be controlled by a world 
authority for the sake of w'orld advancement and safety. Never- 
theless, had wc had such an authority and tolerated its effective 
w'orking at the time of the Second World W'ar, some of the worst 
of the tragedies of that encounter might have been averted, and the 
most grievous 01 our post-war perils might not overhang us now. 
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In ruthlcssncss and the stare of mind behind nithlessncss, there 
had been an evohirion. In 1914 an outcry had arisen against the 
German invasion of Hclgium and the reported accompanying atroc- 
ities; in 194*» world was hardened to stories of far more exten- 
sive barbarities during the Gennan invasion of Russia. But in the 
intervening twenty-seven years, the world had received an educa- 
tion in frightfulness. As far as science had made possible, the con- 
flict of 1914—18 had been marked by the use of horror weapons 
and horror methods; we have noted the unrestricted submarine 
warfare, the chemical warfare, the “Big Berthas,” the air bom- 
bardments of populated centers, tlie maltreatment of conquered 
populations, the sacrifice of troops to strategic considerations. And 
the years between 1918 and 1939, instead o'^ counteracting the 
trend toward remorselessness, had provided a new precedent. The 
invasion of Mancliuria and China by the Japanese, with the bomb- 
ings c*f civilian populations; Mussolini’s air massacres and gassing 
of defenseless I.’.thiopians, wherein a son of II Ducc confessed to 
Ivave felt an esthetic satisfaction; the German naval bombardment 
of the unoffending citizens of Almeria during the Spanish Civil 
War; tiie machine-gunning by Franco fijrccs of herded masses of 
workers in the bull -ring at Badajoz; the aerial slaughter of the 
people of Barcelona, and the carefully planned and systematically 
executed destruction by the (jcrmans, in June, 1937, of the Basque 
religious center of (iucrnica, ;ilong with seven lii* usand of its in- 
habitants and three thousand refugees— these sue> cssive outrages 
against humanity’ evoked comparativelv little protest, compara- 
tivelv little indignation, and notiiing at all of that universal outcry 
w'hich might have been expected: “Attacks upon civilians must 
cease! Attacks upon civilians must cc:tsc!” 

F.ven though one may doubt the immediate ctf''cts of such an 
appeal, one might have seen in it the token of a spirit that would 
eventually throttle the menace. In the .ibsence of such a regard 
for the iiuman fundamentals, one could only have anticipated 
what actually occurred: the expansi<^ • of the assaults, limited only 
by the power of the assailants and their terror of retaliation. In 
the ruins of Almeria and Guernica, the observer might have seen 
the crimsoned rubble of Chungking. Coventry’, and London, the 
thirty thousand dead of Rotterdam, and the devastation of wnde 
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once-flourishing districts from Germany and Russia to Korea and 
Japan. 

We need not therefore be amazed if World War II outran the 
expectations of the pre-war years, when Hitler, Mussolini, Franco, 
and the ja[)anese war lords were disporting themselves in their 
testing fields. W'e may be shocked, we may turn numb with horror, 
but we should not be totally surprised to observe the barbed wires 
of concentration camps enclosing their thousands of emaciated 
wretches, to behold the forcible transplanting of civilian popula- 
tions, to see dive-bombers machine-gunning the fleeing peasantry 
of France, nor to witness the massacre of innocent hostages nor tl>c 
extermination of the men of Lidice. Nor need we be astt)nishcd at 
the outrages upon innocent Norway, nor at the barbarities per- 
petrated in Russia, which according to all accounts were atro- 
ciously severe, nor at testimony such as that of CJeneral Holder in 
the Nuremberg documents, to the effect that since Russia had not 
signed the Hague Convention, Hitler decided that Russian prisoners 
of war need not be treated in accordance with the Articles of the 
Convention. 

Once a nation begins to discard the restraints of humanity, there 
is no telling where it may stop. Once it has said, “1 luman feelings 
and human lives do not matter; there is no right but of the strong, 
and no law but of the striking arm”— then the last bulw.ark to 
sane and humane conduct has been toppled, and there is only the gulf 
beneath. Into such a gulf Rome tumbled in her bloodthirsty as- 
saults upon Carthage and Jerusalem, in her slave raids and her 
gladiatorial butcheries; into such a gulf the Mongol raiders fell; 
into such a gulf the Spanish Impiisitors descended when fanaticism 
lit the fires of the auto-da-fe. But the Gennans in \\\)rld War 11, 
having freed themselves from the minimum considerations of hu- 
inanity, plunged into the deepest pit of all— the pit of the blackest 
crime and disgrace that ever made a reproach of the name of 
“man.” 

It may not be without significance that, having perpetrated this 
greatest of historical atrocities, the Germans should have given us 
a new word (one officially recognized by the United Nations), 
the word “genocide.” In their bestially cold-blooded consignment 
of millions of men, women, and children to the gas chambers and 
the furnaces for the offense of having come of Jewish stock, the 
executioners showed to what hitherto unsuspected extremes men 
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may go beneath the pressure of a war-induced philosophy of cal- 
lousness and expediency, the fanaticism of nationalistic aspirations 
and racial theories, the contagion of example, and the oxlike sub- 
missiveness and passivity of military control. It is futile to blame 
this particular crime exclusively upon Hitler and his small personal 
circle, deep-dyed with guilt thougli they were. The testimony of 
manufacturers who supplied poison gas knowing it would be used 
for purposes of murder, indicate a want of moral capacity almost 
c<iual to the Fuehrer’s; ' while the stories of the “Extermination 
Gamps and their incrcdil)lc brutalities show that there were many 
little 1 litlers. If the Na/i leader had not found thousands to carry 
out his orders, those orders would have died still-born; and if the 
thousands had nor to some extent shared his prejudices and pas- 
sions, or had not been shaped by a discipline that commanded, 
“Obey alw'ays, and question never!,” then the '•laughtcring hands 
would not have been smeared with innocent blood. But the war- 
time atmosplterc, the wartime reckless scpiandcring of life, the war- 
time disregard of humanity and the overthrow of the moral 
safeguards distinguishing men from mad wolves, made it possible 
for the most fiendish deed of all time to be perpetrated not by one 
man or one small group but by a host of seemingly willing col- 
laborators. 

And this evokes a dread question: if such a heinous act of execu- 
tion could be accomplished again.st a whole people, at what step 
short of the deliberate annihilation of all ))coplcs could we expect 
the leaders of the nations to halt if driven into a '^orner and guided 
only by the expediency, the explosive passions, and ihe anti-human 
principles of a Hitler? 


rv 

This question takes on sjx'cial point in view of the weapons 
dcvcU)ped toward the close of the \\ ar. An indication of the new 
attitude was to be seen in the bomb-carrying Jap anese ba lloons, 
which were blown on the trade u inds .across the Pacific to the 
American mainland; tlic§c..ai^pinplisl''cd little, aside fiuiii killing a 
few children, but they did show the directio n' m~viTud t cbn^^ ^^ 
W jks movi ng. Tbcy proved once more, if proof was necessary, that 
warfare was degenerating from the clash of armed forces into in- 
discriminate assaults upon non-combatants. 
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Far more potent were the German V-weapons, rocket missiles 
that introduced a new principle into warfare. In particular the V-2, 
which could hurtle across scores of miles at a speed outstripping 
sound and strike before it was either seen or heard, was indicative 
of the new era— and the new outlook. It was impossible to claim, 
as in the case of so-called precision bombing, that this projccrilc 
was aimed at military installations and targets. The fact was that 
it could not be aimed at all with any pretense t(t accuracy; it could 
only be discharged in a general direction, allowing chance to decide 
whether it struck an encampment of soKliers, a grouji of school- 
children, worshippers in a church, nurses in a hospital, storekeepers 
in their shops, housewives in their kitchens, or vacant parks or lots. 
On the laws of probability, however, it could be expected to 
strike many more non-military than military targets. 

Hence it marked a new step in the battle against civilians. It 
made recognition, more sharply than even the air raids had done, 
tha t modern warfare knew n o p rinciple gxcopt to murder and 
destroy, and that it cared little what it destroyed or murdcrDl. It 
^vaS' 13 ylng, iri "cTFcctT "Nothing is sacred, nothing is worthy of 
respect, nothing deserves to be spared.” I t repres ented tiie iiitro- 
d uction of chaos, of nih ilism into human alTairs;^it illustrated the 
ne gation of ev e rything fo r which man had been painfully strit ing 
through all his centuries. It not only reversed the trend of what we 
hiad n i l^kcn for progress ; it put us on a plane beneath the abo- 
rigine sneaking through ambush to clip off enemy heads— the Hyak 
or Jibaro, at least, could sec ivhose head he was taking. Bur it 
indicated something even more portentous than a plunge into 
savagery; it . implied the failure of man as a mo ral bein g, his defeat 
before the problems of c^fcn« on^^rth. It suggested the dissolu- 
tion of all tlic principles and purposes by which alone man can 
maintain his civilization— the relapse into spiritual and cultural 
anarchy. 

The V-weajions pointed the way; they were ominous enough 
to justify the grimmest forebodings c\'cn if a still more terrible 
weapon had not been in store. But such a wcapt)n was being pre- 
pared, though still presaged only in the secret whisperings of scien- 
tists and the imaginings of science-fiction writers. Tliose of us who 
look back to the morning of August 6, 1945, can still remember the 
stunned feeling with which we learned that a bomb of unprece- 
dented power had fallen upon Hiroshima, wiping out the heart of 
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the city. As the dread details impressed themselves upon us, and 
as we realized that thousands of lives had been snuffed out in the 
fraction of a second while a radioactive threat to countless other 
lives had been spewed among the ruins, we had the feeling of liv- 
ing on some strange and fantastic planet, in which bizarre and 
unhuman things were happening. And that feeling, even after the 
passage of years, has not wholly left us. I or on that August day 
of 1945* farewell once and for all to the past. It may be 

that the historian of a later age (if any historians remain to later 
ages) will be able to say whether the introduction of atomic war- 
fare represented a greater turning point than the discovery of the 
use of metals or the invention f)f gunpowder; but it is hardly open 
to question that all commentators will list it among the epoch- 
making innovations. 

liut the recorder will be intere sted in the ato.n bomb not only 
fo r what it tell s him of twentieth-century warrare^^^iiT^T it 
eq ually i inpqrt.ant for what it say.s oif the twentieth-century mind. 

1 le will hold certain facts to be indubitable, not the IcasT of these 
being that, while the release of atomic power represented a trail - 1 
sce ndent scientific achieyenient, that power might have been clevel-i 
oped as a treasure for peaceful industrial use. In the fact that it was 
ndfmiincdiatcly so" deVelopcdi'thc hislonan will see something 
perverse; he will note a preoccupation with the ends of war, a 
p redisposition to de stroy m^ther^lian build, a d muination of science 
b y pol iticSj and a iniscimccption of the place of science in a free 
soci ety, lie may be inclined to^sk why th e scientists, with their 
clci er minds, permitted^ tlicmsel\ es_ro become, do . dc'tools of tli^ 
Stat e; and why tlie leaders of the State, i n contro l of the miracu lou s 
pot ential ities of the atqin,^did mit rakjc the,. long-ran^e view ^d 
consider the boinli’s beneficent effects. Tlie historian will in all 
probability quest ion t he nece.ssity for making the bomb in the first 
place, gild for ii.sing it in flic second placci^lie will admit the power 
ofThc fear that the enemy would develop it first, but will deny that 
fear is excuse enough for creating an instrument of world silicic, 
.\nd he will claim that, even though the bomb were made, it ncec 
not have been hurled at living cities; he war was in any event won 
and if the missile had to be thrown, a demonstration in some desen 
spot, before official observers, would have been sufficiently im 
pressive. 

Why, then, were Hiroshima and Nagasaki seiired by die. atotit 
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B ecause the atmosphere of the tim es fav ored al l available me!ir^ <; r>f 
destru ction; because the current passions and the current morality, 
the idea'cT^all-out war” and the precedent of air and naval bom- 
bardments and of the V-weapons, made the discharge of atomic 
explosives a logical outgrowth. But the latter- day historian, by wny 
of commenting on our wisdom, need only remind his readers thai 
within a i?ery few years the United States was chilled with fear, 
general alarms as to our vulnerability to atom attack were being 
spread, the wide use of subterranean refuges, the transplanting of 
industry underground, and the dispersion of government offices 
were being recommended; while not a man could think of our vast, 
iiranium-fisston projects without knowing that civilization and 
the human race itself faced a menace such as it had never in all its 
generations encountered from wild beast, tornado, disease germ, 
I avalanche, earthquake, fire, flood, or volcanic eruption. 



Chapter 32 

The Second World War: Russia, Japan, 
and America 


when the Ckrman blitzkrieg was rumbling on its 
way; when Belgium had fallen and France was following and the 
English were facing the supreme trial of Dunkirk, i^ would have 
taken a bold prophet to foretell that within five years the conquer- 
ing armies would have been swept away, that Hitler would be dead 
and the ^^azi power broken. This transformation, unforeseeable and 
almost unimaginable in 1940, was to be made possible by the par- 
ticipation of two great Powers not originally embroiled: Soviet 
Russia and ihe United Stares. 

But by what process were these nations involved? 

In the case of Russia, u e find the preliminary of an alliance that 
flew in the face of years of infianimatory prc.ichinents in both 
countries— preachments aimed to develop fear and h.itrcd in the 
populace, and featured by screams respectively as to the “Bolshe- 
vik menace” and “ha-scist peril.” After the waging of such a war 
of propaganda, any union of the two nations for years to come 
would rest upon an unsound psychol 'gical basis. 1 . r political rca- 
st>ns they might work together at the top levels; bur uhen such 
reasons ceased to apply, thev might fall upon one another with fang 
and claw. 

All the evidence indicates that it was by Hitler’s direct will that 
the Russo-German alliance ceased to be. \Vinston Churchill, who as 
Prime Minister of luigland hatl unusual access to s-'urccs of infor- 
mation, expresses the general view: 

To do him justice, Stalin tried his very best to work loyally vtnd 
faithfully with Hitler, while at the satne time gathcr’.ig all the 
strength he could in the cnonnous ni...»s of Soviet Russia. He and 
Molotov sent their dutiful congratulations on every German vic- 
tory. They poured a heavy fiow of food and essential raw materiah 
into the Reich, nieir Fi?th Column Communists did what thej 
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could to disturb our factories. Their radio diffused its abuse and 
slanders against us. They were at any time ready to reach a perma- 
nent settlement with Nazi Germany upon the numerous important 
questions open between them. . . 

Nevertheless, Russia was resolved to look out for her own. How 
else explain the fact that one third of the Soviet budget, according 
to an announcement of February, 1941, was being applied for so- 
callcd purposes of defense? How account for the rise which this 
represented of twenty-four per cent above the previous year? 
While Stalin evidently had no prevision of the impending attack 
and was deaf to attempted warnings, it was apparent that he dis- 
trusted the situation in general. Since he could not anticipate an 
onslaught from embattled England or fallen France or isolated 
x\merica and could hardly have needed all his extensive preparation.s 
against remote Japan, of whom in panicular could he have been 
thinking? 

The fact is that two thugs may join in a housebreaking job; bur 
that does not mean that either will scruple to thrust fiis blade into 
the other’s back. And the two great totalitarian nations, neither 
with any recognizable moral principles, were casting eyes on the 
knife-hilt even while they linked arms in comratlcship. 

Whatever may have been true of Stalin, Hitler’s attitude to- 
ward Russia had evidently not changed despite the non-aggression 
pact of 1939 and the new treaty of friendship and extension of the 
trade agreement signed on January 10, 1941. The Fuehrer might 
purr like a cat; but his nostrils were scenting prey, and his sheathed 
claws were ready to strike. That seething, distorted mind of his, 
with its limitless capacity for hatred, had not relaxed in its enmity 
toward Russia; nor had he seemingly forgotten the thesis, stared in 
Mein Kanipf, that German destiny lay eastward at the expense of 
the Russians— the thesis elaborated in 1936 before a party Congress 
in Nuremberg; 

If the Urals, with their immeasurable treasure of raw materials, Si- 
beria with its rich forests, and the Ukraine, with its limitless grain 
fields, were to lie in Germany, this country under National So- 
cialist leadership would swim in plenty.^ 

We know that even while Hitler was negotiating new treaties 
of friendship with Russia, this master of duplicity was planning 
the death-blow. According to Churchill,* a directive of December 
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18 had fixed May 1 5 as rhe date of the Russian invasion; the stroke, 
however, was delayed for more than a month by the revolution in 
Belgrade. And meanwhile a hundred and twenty crack German 
divisions were ranging themselves along the Russian front. That 
Stalin was blind to the obvious is no credit to his intelligence serv- 
ice or his intelligence; but that 1 litler couM make his gigantic in- 
A'iision preparations, while blandly rca^'liing out the hand of 
friendship, is another evidence of the type of mind and morality 
he brought to the leadership of (jerinany. It is strange, when one 
reflects upon it, how large a parr sheer stupidity plays in tripping 
up those super-clever men who are above ethical considerations 
and moral restraints: in Stalin’s case, an exceptional obtuscncss for- 
bade him to sec that he was raking a boa constrictor into his arms; 
in 1 litlcr’s case, an even greater obtuscncss prevented him from 
realizing that he was attacking a huge formless monster that he 
could bleed but could nor conquer. Grave though the Russian’s 
error in not recognizing rhe deadliness of his new' friend, rhe Ger- 
man’s mistake in underestimating his intended victim was more 
serious yet, and led to his eventual downfall. 

But rhe double miscalculation proved most costly of all to the 
people of Germany and Russia. For it led them into one of the 
most sanguinary wars t)f all historv -' war which, aside from its 
accomplLshmcnt in helping to inerthrow the Nazi regime, was 
among the most needlessly wasteful ever waged. It may be that 
Stalin, even if he had forc.scen what lay in store, could not have 
averted the blow, though he might have cased its force; but it is 
certain that Hitler, bv his own deci.s.on, could I', e avoided the 
struggle. As clearly as in any case known to history , this was a war 
that was fought ticca use a single man or a small group of inen 
willed that it be fought. 


n 


The situation in regard to the American entry was somewhat less 
simple. And vet, to the casual observer, nothing would seem easier 
to explain, “the Japanese war lords,” the witness woul i say, were 
filled with envy and hatred of the Tinted States and with ^eed 
for territory; and taking advantage of our unreadiness and of the 
negotiations being conducted in Washington, hit us with the sneak 
attack’ at Pearl Harbor. Hence we had no choice but to declare 
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war; the Anterican people were united by anger at the unjust 
assault; and Germany and Italy being allies of Japan, wc were 
immediately at war with these also.” 

Tlie above does, of course, contain elements of truth: the Jap- 
anese, by their raid on Pearl Harbor, did arouse an all-buf-unani- 
mous war spirit in the United States; and their plan of secret attack 
without declaration of war, though it had its historical precedents, 
did place them in an indefensible moral position. But tliis is not to 
tell the w^hole story; it is not even to touch upon tlic underlying 
causes of our involvement in the war. 

In one sense, the sources go back to the opening up of Japan in 
the nineteenth century, her adoption of Western ways, her pene- 
tration by Western commerce, and her espousal of Western mili- 
tarism. And for thus, with all that it brought of benefit and disaster, 
the West cannot shrug off the responsibility. Churchill, in review- 
ing the rise of Japan and the provv'css she displayed in her defeat of 
Czarist Russia, offers a pungent comment: 

Japan now’ took her place among the Great Powers. The Japanese 
'were themselves astonished at the respect with w’hich they were 
viewed. “\\’hcn wc sent you the beautiful products of our ancienr 
arts and culture you despised and laughed at us; but since wc ha\ o 
got a first-class Navy and Army with good weapons wc arc re- 
garded as a highly civilized nation.” 

Only a strong army and navy, the Japanese had to conclude, 
could maintain their respected position. When they spread them- 
selves beyond the reach of their striking arm, as in their cmigratifui 
to America, they wxre spat upon, treated as an inferior breed, and 
denied equality before the law. But when they marched in armed 
panoply, they were greeted w'ith deference. In view of the world’s 
attitude, was it to be expected that they w’ould neglect their armed 
forces? And when one remembers that modern Japan was but a 
stone’s throw from feudal Japan, wdth its scnmirai and its deeply 
engraven conventions of the .sword, one will see that wc were hut 
blowing sparks upon heaped-up fuel. 

This is not to defend Japanese policies, many of which were 
highly militaristic and aggressive. But it is well not to lose sight 
of the background. It is well also not to forget that the provocative 
acts were often willed by martial factions that happened to have 
control at the time. Amb.assador Grew, in a report of October 8, 
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1932, makes some pregnant remarks as to the Manchurian situation, 
which set the example for so much later aggression: 

Whatever developments may occur in the future, there will there- 
fore enter into the problem the important element of “saving face,” 
so essential in Oriental countries. I lerc, I think, is the most danger- 
ous factor in the whole situation. If the fanatical military clique 
finds that its program is being impeded and is likely to fail ... it 
Ls quite capable of plunging the country into any kind of disaster 
rather than give in to the saner and more moderate elements. . . . ® 

I he danger of dtiminance by such a “fanatical military clique” 
did not disappear in the years just preceding Japan’s entry into 
the war. One might therefore suppose that foreign governments 
would have taken every step to bolster the saner, more moderate 
groups. \ et it appears that they so:netimes took the very moves 
best calculated to trip the moderates in their tr-’cks. 

1 his was conspicuousl)' true in the case of the Konoyc cabinet, 
which, holding oflice until October i6, 1941, made an extraordi- 
nary c'Tust for peace. The Prime .Minister spoke for a large and 
influential element who sincerely desired to avoid war; even when 
relations with the United States had seriously degenerated, he 
persisted in the face of the admitted danger of an assassin’s thrust. 
What he desired most of all was a conference with President 
Roosevelt, so that the dilTcrcnces between the two countries might 
be amicably ironed out. 1 le was willing, moreover, to come to 
Hawaii, Alaska, or any other point designated by the President— 
and this was to make no small concession: 

For a Prime Minister of Jajian thus to sliatter all precedent and tra- 
dition in this land of subservience to precedent and tradition, and to 
wish to come hat in hand, so to speak, to meet the President of the 
United States on American soil, is a gauge of the determination of 
the Government to undo the v;ist harm already accomplished in 
alienating our powerful and progressively angry country." 

No one will ever be able to sav whether a meeting between 
Konoyc and Roosevelt would have spared us the terrors of the 
Jilpancse war. But no one can deny that the W estern .ittitudc of 
mind militated against the possibility , f such a meeting. Nor the 
least powerful deterrents were the distrust, fear, and antagonism 
toward Japan that had been growing through the years in Ameri- 
can minds— emotions fanned to vigorous fire by the Japanese ag- 
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gressions in Mancliuria, China, and Indo-China. Yet these emotions 
had preceded the aggressions; decades before Pearl Harbor, there 
had been talk of an impending, even an “inevitable” straggle with 
the Alikado’s empire. And this idea of inevitability may claim no 
small part of the discredit in oiir failure to act in time. This point of 
view w'as shared by our Ambassador to Japan, who in December 
14, 1940, wrote to Roosevelt: 

It seems to me to be increasingly clear that we arc bound to have a 
showdown someday, and the principal question is whether it is to 
our advantage to have tliat sltowdown sooner or to have it later." 

I find myself in decided agreement with your conclusk*ns fthc 
Prc.sidcnt replied, under date of January 21 1. I believe that the 
fundamental proposition is that we must rccogni/.c that the hostili- 
ties in ICuropc, in Africa and in Asia arc all parts of a single world 
conflict. W’c must, consequently, recognize that our interests arc 
menaced both in I'.urope and in the Far Fast. . . . Our strategy of 
self-defense must be a global strategy. . . 

Roosevelt’s line of reasoning is not difficult to follow: two 
Powers, unscrupulous as bandits and with the grasping arms of 
octopi, had arisen in F.uropc, :ind would end by devouring all that 
was left of the free world unless they were checked. Accordingly, 
he felt bound to anti-Axis measures th.it stopped short of war, but 
not very far short: the granting of Icml-lease, the permission to 
British airmen to trjiin in America, the sending of American ma- 
rines to Iceland in relief of a British garrison, the arming of mer- 
chant vessels, the orders to the fleet to protect merchant ships and 
attack surface raiders between America and Iceland, the freezing 
of Gcnnan and Italian funds, the dismissal of consular staffs, and 
similar measures. I lovvcvcr necessary the.se .steps may have ap- 
peared, they plainly brought us nearer to war with Germany and 
Italy. And if the President assumed, as many persons did at the 
time, that war with the European Axis Powers was inevitable in 
any c;ise, and that a conflict with these made war with Japan like- 
wise inevitable, this would explain his failure to negotiate with the 
Konoye government despite its energetic bids for an agreement. 

Aside from this, the movers of American policy may have been 
no more able to understand the workings of the Japanese mind 
than were the Japanese to comprehend the intricacies of Occi- 
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dental psychology. And mutual misunderstanding could have led 
to mutual disaster, as more than once before in history. 

Consider, in any ease, the succession of measures by which we 
trod on sensitive Japanese toes and tightened a noose about the 
Japanese economy, I here was the announcement of July 26, 1939, 
giving six months’ nf)ticc of the abrogation of the Japanese- Ameri- 
can commercial treaty of 1911; there was the licensing, in July, 
1940, of the export of various products, including oil, scrap metal, 
machine tools, chemicals, and av'iarion gasoline; there was the em- 
bargo, elfcctive on October 16 of the same year, upon the export 
of scrap iron and steel excej>t to Great Britain and the Western 
hemisphere; there was the loan to China, the American military 
mission to China, and the permission to American flyers to fight the 
Japanese in China as a “volunteer group” under General Chen- 
nault; there was the closing of the Panama Canal to Japanese ship- 
ping; and there was the freezing, on July 25, 194;, of §130,000,000 
of Japanese assets in the United St.ites, with the result that Jap- 
anese tr?(le was likewise froz.cn. 

Frotn our point of view, unquestionahl)’, the justification was 
complete. But our error— and this did not represent the shortcom- 
ings of one man or one administration or even of one nation but 
of the entire Western point of view— " as in forgetting psychologi- 
cal issues while emphasizing economic; w e had permitted a series of 
stings and jabs such as no proud and so\ ercign nation would indefi- 
nitely endure. Sheer self-esteem, particularly in the case t)f a people 
so susceptible to slight and insult as the Japanese, would not brook 
a cftntinual repetition of the blows; there would ci i c a pt)int when 
some stroke, jierhaps no more severe than many before it, would 
evoke violent retaliation. 

But the psychological pressures, in the ease of Japan, were omi- 
nously reinforced by* the economic excitations. Take the matter 
of foreign exchange, as a rc.sult of the freezing of Japanese credit 
by the United States, Great Britain, and the Netherlands k'.ast In- 
dies. The folUnving is dated October 9, 1941: 

According to information received by a member of my staff from 
what is regarded as a very reliable s urcc. the amount of foreign 
exchange available to the Japanese (jovernment now is approxi- 
mately "20, 000 reichmarks and under the circumstances the Japanese 
Government will be unable to avoid defaulting on contracts calling 
for foreign exchange on maturity^® 
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Further testimony as to the effect of economic sanctions is 
offered by Churchill: 

Conservative elements were shocked and the moderate leaders 
scared. The domestic prestige of the Japanese army as a constitu- 
tional factor in shaping Japanese policy was already involved. 
Hitherto the navy had exerted its restraining force, lint the em- 
bargoes which the United States, Britain and Holland had enforced 
cut off from Japan all supplies of oil, on which the navy, and indeed 
the whole war-pow'er of Japan, depended. The Japanese navy was 
at once forced to live on its oil reserves, and at the outbreak of the 
Pacific war had in fact consumed four out of eighteen months’ 
supply. It was evident that this was a stranglehold, attd that the 
choice before them was cither for Japan to reach an agreentent with 
the United States or go to war.'" 

The facts were expressed by japane.se lips no less than by Britisli 
and American. Consider the radio message of July 31, 1941, from 
Foreign Alinister Toyoda to Ambassador Nomura (intercepted by 
the Americans owing to our having broken the Japanese code, .and 
presented in F.xhibit 1 to the Joint Congressional Committee investi- 
gating Pearl Harbor) : 

Commercial and economic relations between Japan and third 
countries, led by F.ngland and the United States, arc gradually 
becoming so horribly strained that we cannot endure it much 
longer. Consequently, our empire, to save its vefV' life, must tahe 
measures to secure ^he raw materials of the South Seas. Cur enqiirc 
must immediately take ste[)s to break asumlcr this ever strengthen- 
ing chain of encirclement which is being woven under the guidance 
and with the participation of F.ngland and the United State.s, acting 
like a cunning dragon seemingly asleep. That is why we decided to 
obtain military bases in French Indo-China and to have our troop.s 
occupy that territory.^* 

Toyoda proceeds to acknowledge that the Germans were 
“somewhat dissatisfied” with Japanese negotiations with the United 
States, but that “we wish at any cost to prevent the United States 
from getting into w'ar, and we wi.sh to settle the Qiinesc incident.” 

It is true that Japan, owing to her treaties with the Axis Powers 
and her aggressions in China and elsewhere, did not come into 
court with clean hands. Nevertheless, since we had secret infonua- 
tion of the peaceful desires of her Foreign Minister and secret 
knowledge that our economic measures were driving the nation 
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toward war, the most that can be said for our policies— as for the 
policies of England and tlic Dutch East Indies-is that we were 
ruled by an ov'crconfidencc in our position, or by a fatalistic ac- 
ceptance of the necessity for fighting, along with an ignorance 
of the psychological drives at work in Japan. 

Doubtless in other ways als^ our officials misgauged and under- 
estimated their potential enemy. “It had seemed imjiossible,” states 
C,hurchill, that Japan would court destruction by war with Britain 
and the United States, and probably Russia. A declaration of war 
by Japan could not be reconciled with reason.” But other things 
than reason rule in human affairs; and manifestly those other things 
A\'cre not sufficiently considered. 

We should not forget, however, that Churchill fervently desired 
the United States to be drawn into war with Japan. For this we 
have his own reiterated worth 

If the United States did not come in, wc had no means of defend- 
ing the Dutch East Indies, tir indeed our own empire in the East. 
If, on the other hand, japanc.se aggression drew in America I would 
be content to have it.'* 

My deepest fear was that the J.ipancsc would attack us or the 
Dutch, and that constitutional difficulties would pre\ ent the United 
States from declaring war." 

No American will tliink it wrong of me if I proclaim that to have 
the United States on our side was to me the greatest joy.’ ’ 

One will not deny tliat Churchill's wish, cliarg'’ ! as he was with 
the duty of preserving the British I'.mjiire, was m h'>, ; y natural. But 
one would like to know precisely to \\ hat c.xtent he influenced the 
American attitude. It wtiuld have been no more than good ortho- 
dox diplomacy had he brought the force of his persuasive person- 
ality to attack the idea of a rapprochement with J.ipan. But whether 
due to his influence or nor, tlie secret American view— according to 
his own as.scrrion— liad remarkable points of concurrence with his 
own: 

AV'e know that all the great Americans round the Presitient and in 
his confidence felt, as acutely as I did, he awful danger that Japan 
would attack British and Dutch possessions in the Far East, and 
would carefully avoid the United States, and that in consequence 
Congress would not sanction an American declaration of war.'** 
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Churchill did have a persuasive case, based on several huge ifs: if 
Japan proceeded to vast conquests; if Germany conquered Russia, 
if England were successfully invaded, then the United States would 
indeed be isolated against a foe of world dimensions. 

Even after the fall of Prince Konoye on October 16, the situa- 
tion was not hopeless. Although heafflcd by an army man and of a 
generally less moderate complexion, and although bombarded witli 
such militaristic propaganda that the Foreign Minister risked his 
life by continuing the negotiations, the Tojo ministry did display 
a desire to come to terms with the United States. Indeed, Tojo on 
November 20 and 2 1 made a new offer, looking toward the eventual 
withdraw.il of Japanese troops from Indo-China, the resumption 
of trade with the United States, and the settlement of the Chinese 
question. Possibly these proposals fell far short of what we desired 
or had a right to expect; but in international diplomacy, unaccepta- 
ble offerings may often be regarded as handles for further negotia- 
tions. In this connection, Grew makes a significant statement: 

The belief is current among Japanese leaders that tlic principal 
difficulty in the way of an understanding with the United States 
is the (jiicstion of the removal of Japanese armed forces from China 
and Indo-China, but these leaders arc confident that, provided that 
Japan is not placed in an impossible position by the insistence on 
the part of the United Stares that all troops in these areas be with- 
drawn at once, such a removal can and will be succe.ssfully ef- 
fected.^' 

An “impossible position”— whose avoidance would have rc(}uired 
great tact and understanding and a strong will for peace— wa.> 
precisely what we did create, 'llic American reply, presented on 
November 26, made ten demands: Japan was, among other things, 
to withdraw militarily from China and Indo-China; she was to 
support no Chinese government but th,it of Chiang Kai-shek; and 
she was t<j subordinate her Axis arrangements to the new agree- 
ment. It would be profitless, at this late date, to try to prove or 
disprove the contentions of certain commentators that all these 
conditions might have been met in time if prc.scnted in a subtler, 
gradual way; all that we do know is that they hit the Japanese with 
shattering impact. I'ven Churchill, for all his sympathy for the 
American position, could call the removal of all troop.s from Indo- 
China “a rightful but a hard demand.” And a prominent Japanese, 
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corresponding with Ambassador Grew, could remark that his 
friends, with no actual knowledge of the American document, 
seemed to have concluded that the United States had delivered an 
ultimatum. This correspondent presented what the Ambassador 

considered “a fair sample of public opinion in Japan”: 

* 

Such is the regrettable psychology of our jjcople that in my opinion 
the only way out at the present time is for the United States to 
accept as a possible basis for a modus vivendi the Japanese pro- 
posals and later work out a final agreement in line with the Ameri- 
can proposal.** 

Japanese pride and face-saving, American pride and intrans- 
igence, Japanese failure to appraise the American mind, American 
underestimation of the Japanese resolve- all this, when added to 
a thousand diplomatic, political, economic, and military urges and 
counter-urges, spelled out a single word: war. " hat the differences 
between the nations could have been settled, had there been a clear, 
long-established atmosphere of reasonableness and good will, is as 
plain is i.iosr things in human relations can be. The cards were on 
the table; but the players were in no state of mind to pick them up. 
And as always, when mutual understanding and forbearance are 
found wanting, the stning arm was ready to intervene. And so on 
December i the leaders of Japan reached their momentous decision. 
Yet that decision was not wholly made by any small group or at 
any particular time. It was produced more largely by the events, 
the tensions, fears, incitements, rivalries, ambitions, and antagonisms 
of nearly a hundred years, which, mounting t” a crescendo, and 
having no effective mind or hand to check them, '"nally found an 
outlet in the flights of dive-bombers that cost the lives of 2,326 
American officers and men at Pearl Harbor and sank or damaged 
a major portion of our Pacific fleet. 



Chapter 33 

The Balance Sheet 


If there is any clear lesson in the warfare of three thousand 
years, it is that the wider the scope of conflict the less likely the 
fighters are to attain their objectives. The uncivilized people raiding 
their neighbor’s cattle may indeed capture the cattle (though not 
without danger of costly reprisals). And the tribesmen embarking 
on a war of vengeance, may actually take their enemies’ heads or 
scalps (though again the reprisals may be inordinately expensive). 
But Napoleon, scheming to put most of Europe under his thumb, 
was adventuring in pursuit of a chimera; and Napoleon’s foes, 
though their coalition held together long enough to smite him to 
his knees, were unable to make any suitable or lasting response to 
the cry Vive la paixf which dinned through the streets of Paris 
and through the hearts of most Europeans. With more seeming 
success, the great Bismarck, in a series of three lightning wars, did 
achieve his object of unifying Germany— but such arc the compli- 
cations of modern nationalism that the long-run result was a failure 
thar ripped Germany apart. And when we move forward to the 
World Wars, we find that in so far as the contestants had any clear 
objectives, the storm mostly swept them into the dust-heap. 

In the case of the earlier war, how much that was intended was 
finally brought to pass? The Central Powxrs were, indeed, defeated; 
and flags of victory flew above the capitals of battered France 
and w'ounded Fmgland. But just what else was accomplished? Aus- 
tria, which had plotted a limited war in order to put Serbia in her 
place, saw her empire dismembered; Russia, which had cast oblique 
glances toward the Straits, had been turned upside down by a revo- 
lution; France had indeed regained Alsace-Lorraine, but at an 
extortionate price in blood and treasure; and the United States— 
we know now that she had neither made the world “safe for 
democracy” nor ftnight a “war to end war.” After 1918 the world 
problems were far more acute than before 1914; democracy in 
many lands tottered, war threatened ever more menacingly; re- 
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pressions, usurpations, and mass misery were accompanied by such 
sword-rattling as Lurope had rarely seen; and amid the general 
commotion the pre-war aims of all countries gradually dissolved 
in a mist; while even the League of Nations, idealistically designed 
to redeem the woes of four unspeakable years, was gradually weak- 
ened to the point of impotence in the atmosphere of vacillation, 
timidity, and isolation encouraged by the war itself. 

And if this was the aftermath of the First World War, what of 
the Second? Fo ask this (question is to advance toward the un- 
known future, which will bring new and probably largely unfore- 
seen developments. Nevertheless, the years since the conclusion of 
the war have shown on what tide we are movine. They have 
proved that war has remained true to its heritage; that the greater 
its scope, the more unlikely it makes the fulfillment of any of its 
original objectives. Once again, one group of participants achieved 
“victory”; the prime villains, as in the case of the Napoleonic strug- 
gles, were dethroned and deprived of the fruits of their thievery— 
but what happened to all the announced aims of defending the 
world from aggressors, safeguarding the rights of smaller nations, 
and insuring peace? 'I'ruc, we ftjunded the United Nations upon 
the ruins of the old League of Nations; but at the San Francisco 
Conference of 1945 we took care tint it should rise emasculated, 
its ability to act limited by the veto power; we denied it an effec- 
tive striking arm to give force to its decisions; and we imposed th( 
oUl doctrine of national sovereignty in the way of that intenia- 
rional sovereignty that alone could have turned it into a work 
defensive mechanism. 

Not only was an effccti'vc peace organization not formed— th( 
very idea of peace diil not long survive. W elded together by mutua 
peril, and by the dire necessity of mutu.al defense, England an< 
the United Stares could fight side by side with Russia; difference 
of ideology could be forgotten, animosities could be thrust aside 
suspicions, jealousies, and misunderstandings be buried “for th 
duration.” But as soon as the annealing force of danger was re 
moved, the nations returned to their old-time selves; distrust cam 
back, hatred was revived, arrogance reasserted itself, < oposing sc 
cial philosophies glared across fent old nationalistic traditior 
invited arms competition, the thrust and drive of conflicting amb 
tions threatened new clashes, and the tendency to work togcthc- 
was subordinated to the inclination to work apart. And so we had 
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liardly emerged from the furnace of the hot war before wc fell 
into the icc-bath of the “cold war.” 

The hostility between Russia and the Western Pow’crs, and par- 
ticularly between Russia and the United States, is clearly the out- 
standing fact of the post-war years. This, indeed, is not the first 
historic case of enmity between former comradcs-in-arms; diplo- 
matic revolutions, reversing so-called international friendships, have 
been fairly common in our mobile modern M'orld. Nevertheless, 
the about-turn in the relations of Russia and the West is excep- 
tional, if not in its suddenness, at least in its implications. Ccrtainlv, 
nothing was less expected during the years between 1941 and 1945 
than that the war would barely have ended before the v\ orld would 
again be divided into two armed camps, each aggressively girdimj 
itself as if for combat, each hurling taunts and accusations tlirougli 
the throats of its leaders and from the pages of official organs. It 
would be impossible, even in the fantasy of a master satirist, to 
picture a greater rediictio ad abmrdjwi of our war aims, a more 
glaring self-stultification of the fighting nations, a clearer proof of 
war's fatuity and futility, and a more trenchant demonstration tliar 
the last way to get what one wishes is by means of modern combat. 

But how did the cold war come about? As far as wc can piece 
together the picture, it is a revealing study in international psy- 
chology. 

II 

The origins must" be traced back at least as far as the Bolshevik 
Revolution. This introduced a train of events resulting in enduring 
new cleavages between Russia and the W'esr. 

Not the least of those cleavages centered about the Communist 
: ideology. In a way, this was more than an ideology, more even than 
a philosophy; like the Jacobin creed of the French Revolution, it 
was a religion. Like the Jacobin creed, furthermore, it was a fight- 
ing, an intolerant, a fanatical religion. “Our Lord Cod is the Prole- 
tarian State, and Mis Prophet is Karl Marx, and there is none other” 
was in effect the position of the faithful. But the religion, instead of 
being theological in the old sen.se of the term, was economic and 
political. It was economic in seeking material welfare rather thatt 
spiritual consummation; it was political both in its connection with 
the authoritarian state, and in its idea of the World Revolution 
through which the infidels (namely, the capitalists) would come 
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into the fold of the true believers. In its outlook and its interpre- 
tations it was interested mostly in physical facts; it denied orthodox 
religion; it accepted IVlarx’s belief in the economic motivation of all 
human affairs; and its disciples never permitted themselves the 
heresy of asking how, if the ruling forces in life are economic, it 
was possible for C{)inniunisni and the communistic state to be 
erected u}>on the Marxist framework of ideas. 

V\ c have here a combination of dangerous doctrines; an emphasis 
upon concrete and external fact, to the neglect or obliteration of 
the inner and idealistic elements in life; a preoccupation with a 
single stratum of society, in pimsuancc of the cult of the “class war”; 
the fighting intolerance of a proselytizing religion; and a concern 
with economic objectives in a way to arouse all those forces of 
greed, envy, and combativencss that possession has stimulated 
throughout the ages. I his materialism may have been natural 
enough considering that the Revolution was, ni large part, waged 
by non-possessors against possesst»rs; tlie danger consisted first in 
the fact *’h'if the creed was embraced with a zeal that was emotional 
rather than economic; and, secondly, in the tendency of the Com- 
•jnunists to ordain to the rest of mankind, “Ours is the one solution 
of buinan affairs. All other peoples must end by doing and think- 
! ing as we.” 

Lenin’s original program called for the communization of the 
world after the benefits of the true faith had come to Russia. Yet 
Lenin did not endorse the project of Trotsky and Zinoviev for 
widespread foreign j)rop;igandizing. And Stalin as we know, split 
sharply with 'rrorsk\', who was driven into exi'*. and assassinated. 
Nevertheless, the existence of the Communist International or 
Comintern, which penetrated many foreign nations and colonies 
and was dedicated to the violent oxerthrow of existing regimes, 
'ould not be otherwise than a jourcc of icritatioD an d alar m. And 
he Western nations had reason to feel that, even when no con- 
juest was being attempted, Rus.siars attitude was that of a jacka l 
■tandin g by and waiting .iiii:ihc-sick-capitalistic lion to die; wdting 
vatcring-mouthed inTh.<LljL<dicLLh‘’l tke bcas^ was jl^out to perish 
the ravages gf depression,. jrhc 'ass war, ^d the Revolution, 
lad the Soviet government never made any overt act, and had it 
'cfrained from sending its missionaries abroad, its attitude would 
•till have been an unhealthy one, not calculated to elicit confidence 
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or Avin friends. But when communistic propaganda infiltrated the 
world, the situation became aggravated many times. 

Looking at the reverse side of the screen, we find the world 
long unready to recognize the Communists or treat them even with 
a grudging respect. Somewhat like the monarchies of Europe, 
which acted with ill-concealed horror and disdain toward the Re- 
publicans of the French Revolution, the nations showed an obsti- 
nate tendency to blink in the face of reality. Thus the capitalistic 
world as a whole was slow in granting the Soviets full recognition. 
Great Britain did indeed make the move in February, 1924, but 
this involved a lapse of more than six years since the regime’s rise 
to power (and, even so, England broke diplomatic relations in 
1927). Italy, Norway, Austria, and other countries followed the 
British lead in 1924; but it was not until November, 1933, that 
the United States acknowledged Soviet Russia as a member of the 
family of nations; while certain other lands, such as Czechoslo\'akia 
and Rumania, did nor recognize the Soviet regime until 1934; and 
it was not until this year that Russia was included in the League 
of Nations. 

Unfortunately, a nation, like an individual, cannot remain for 
years in isolation vt'ithout bearing the psycholf)gical scars, without 
feeling a constraint and a subconscious resentment, which arc 
bound to affect its attitude and to crop up in its later relationships. 

Nor does non-recognition of Russia and her non-participation 
in the League tell the whole story. W'ith good reason or nor, she 
had felt herself slighted in other respects; the Powers had refused, 
in 1919, to recognize her Treaty of Brest-Litovsk with Geniianv; 
they had excluded her from the list of original signatories to the 
Kellogg Non-Aggression Pact of 1928; they had scorned her 
moves for disarmament, and distrustfully rejected her proposals .at 
Geneva for the reduction of armies, navies, and air fleets; the 
United States had nettled her by Secretary of State Stimson’s offer 
to mediate the dispute with China; England in 1930 had ant.igo- 
nized her by the protest (justified though it was) against the call 
of the communistic Daily Worker for a violent seizure of the 
British government; both England and France had given her deep 
affront at the time of the Munich crisis by ignoring ncr while deal- 
ing directly with Hitler. These and similar sources of friction may 
not have sufficed in themselves to bring on the cold war; but as 
contributory psychological factors they cannot be disregarded. 
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These were all pre-war excitations; but after the war, with its 
temporary submergence of old grievances, pre-existing antagonisms 
were reviv'ed more sharply than ever. On both sides, there were 
provocations: the Truinan Plan for Greece and Turkey, however 
necessary it may have seemed to us, could only be construed as an 
act of warlike preparation against Russia; the formation of the North 
Atlantic Alliance and the United States aid for European rearma- 
ment were still more obvious measures; and even the Marshall Plan, 
though we originally offered to include the Russian bloc of na- 
tions and though its avowed objects were economic, was construed 
by the Kremlin as an attempted build-up against the Soviets (and 
have we not indeed crowed that the Plan has helped to contain 
communism? ) . 

But even aside from such major sources of friction, the Russians 
have seen cause for complaint in other W'estern actions: the devel- 
opment of the atom bomb without raking Stalin into consultation, 
when, according to one account, he believed that by means of 
this weapon “Millions of Russian soldiers could have been saved 
from horrible death”; ' the abrupt ending of lend-lease, upsetting 
Russian plans for post-war rehabilitation; the subsequent refusal of 
the Soviet application for a loan, at a time when Britain, France, 
and other countries were being granted enormous credits; the agree- 
ment between the United States and England for the economic 
merger of their occupied zones in Germany; the discharge of 
Consul General Lomakin from New York following the scandal 
arising from the window-jumj)ing of Mme. Kasenkina; the Ameri- 
can aid to Yugf)slavia; and last, and [lerhaps noi -vst in their total 
effect, the unbridled attacks against Russia which blazed in Ameri- 
can newspapers and screamed from the lungs Congressmen, and 
whose importance the Russians may have vastly overrated. 

To list these various sources of dissension is not to suggest that 
the attitude of the Russians was justified. It is merely to record, as 
a matter of historical fact, that they did feel resentment for these 
reasons among others, and that their resentments helped to |^roducc 
the cold war. 

We on our own part felt cause enough for distru't. Me knew 
that Russia was the nation which, by her cynical bargain with 
Hitler in August, 1939. had done much to bring on the war; wc 
knew that this w'as the nation which, in November, 1939, hac 
hurled itself against small Finland and bombed the people of Hel- 
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sinki with little excuse or none except that it wished bases on Fin- 
nish territory. We also know that this nation, in June, 1945, had 
received appeals from the Japanese to transmit peace offers to the 
United States— and had not transmitted them. Mere was no basis for 
confidence; nor was confidence enforced by anti-democratic meas- 
ures occurring in Poland and Rumania as early as 1945; nor by 
Russia’s bristling attitude in the councils of the United Nations, 
nor by her epidemic of vetoes, nor by her refusal to agree on a 
program permitting United Nations observers for atomic control. 

Bu t the most decisive steps we r e those by which Russia seized 
po wer in the “satellite count ries, ” beginning with Polan d in the 
sp ring of 1047, proceeding through I lunga ry and R uma nia later 
the same yea r, and advancing in swift order into Ruthenia and then 
nto all Czechoslovakia. The idea of satellite states was, of course, 
lothing new; it had not been unfamiliar to Napoleon; and it had 
aeen among the blackest features of Hitlerism, to which intirnida- 
:ion, bluster, infiltration, and force were standard technique. But 
lever had satellites been created by a more insidious combination 
)f psychological excitations and physical violence than in the case 
)f the planned accessions of Stalin. Penetrated by propagandists, 
ly saboteurs, by provokers of racial and political riots, and by 
igents staging pseudo-trials and coups designed to rake over the 
jovernment, a country was gradually undermined; and the methods 
.vere all the more iniquitous since Moscow worked liehind a screen. 
)ome of the preliminaries have been described by Ferenc Nagy of 
riungary: 

Those of y'^ou living in a free and orderly country cannot conceive 
the effect of some tens of thousands of workers marching the 
streets in disorder and threatening .some cabinet minister, judge or 
public official with removal if he denies their demand. Tlie legally 
constituted government (in which the Communists still represent 
a minority) is helpless against such mass demonstrators because 
force cannot be used against them. ... If there should chance to be 
a man in the government who resists their demands, they respond 
with an outbreak of strikes and with production stoppages leading 
to economic disintegration.* 


Ill 

The same general philosophy prevails as before the wars of 1914 
and 1939: the materialistic philosophy of science, which has dis- 
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carded the old religious deterrents to merciless action, and has 
made men regard the human personality as no more than a mechan- 
ical entity to be used or discarded like any other mechanical entity 
in a mechanical universe. In addition, there is a savage new prece- 
dent of misbehavior of man to man; a precedent which, 
gaining impetus from the incidents of the two world 
wars and of the turbulent interlude, has been maintained since 
1945 by means such as the forcible retention of hundreds of thou- 
sands of wartime prisoners, and by concentration camps and 
“slave-labor camps, fxrtainly, at few periods of hLstory has there 
been such widespread and doctrinaire unconcern for the simple 
human values. And where such unconcern exists, war comes more 
easily; and so do war’s extreme barbarities. 

A second type of philosophy— the creed of imperialism— has re- 
ceived some severe setbacks; has been suhordin.ued to permit the 
peaceable separation of India from Great Bruaiu; has yielded to 
the principle of nationalism in Indonesia and elsewhere; hut has 
been a source of strife in Indo-China and Tibet, as well as wher- 
ever the Soviet Empire has e.xertcd extensive pressure. The present- 
day potentialities of imperialism are hard to reckon; hut it remains 
true that so long as the nations arc dominated by this idea, and so 
long as they seek to extend their doi.iinions by force or the threat 
of force, war will continue to be a possibility. 

Imperialism, obviously, cannot be maintained witliout armies and 
navies— and armies and navies bring us to the crux of the post-war 
problem. \Vc have seen how a leading factor bcb.ind pa.st wars lias 
been the arms race; how cacli nation, out of rivaii and fear, seeks 
to protect itself against its neighbors, how the neighbors, also out 
of rivalry and fear, strive to protect tliemselv:s in turn; how the 
arming of the neighbors provokes new measures in the original 
nation, and the mad competition seesaws back and birth until a 
chance spark, which no one may have wanted or intended, touches 
off the huge accumulated pile of cxpk'sives. It was the arms race 
that m.adc possible the First World War; it was the rearming ol 
Germany, matched by the massive arming and fortification ol 
France, which enabled* I litler to move in the Second A orld \^ ar 
Yet all previous arms races are dwai fed by that which marks oui 
own cold war. 

Few of us realize how explo.sivcly the world s military expendi 
turcs have expanded. In 19141 according to Carlton J. II. Hayes, 
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the per capita annual peacetime military outlay in Great Britain 
was $8.67, in France $6.61, in the United States $5.23, and in other 
countries appreciably less. Tliesc figures, says Hayes, arc “stagger- 
ing and quite unprecedented.” But if they are staggering and un- 
precedented, what of our own era, when the United States alone 
makes a peacetime military investment of three or four hundred 
dollars per capita? Our total previous payment wo\dd hardly suffice 
for interest on our present outlay. 

It is true that, with the increased intricacy of weapons and the 
reduced purcha.sing power of tlic dollar, the disparity is not actually 
as great as the bare figures would indicate. Neverthclc.ss, it is fan- 
tastically large. Though the statistics regarding Russia are not 
exposed to the daylight, we know that she also has been making 
vast military expenditures. And when we remember that the com- 
petition is not merely in conventional weapons, terrible as these 
have come to be; when we recall that we arc racing to sec who will 
be first in atomic annihilation, and are spending millions to produce 
the inconceivably destructive hydrogen bomb, we will have to 
recognize that here is a situation of a gravity without parallel. Nor 
is there much protection in the circumstance that our siile has (for 
the time, at least) an apparent lead; it w'ould be rank folly t(t su})- 
pose that the men who happen to be in command at a time of great 
tension would act with a wise restraint and a humane regard for 
the future simply because they were on our side. Ail hustory shows, 
in fact, that at a moment of extreme peril or panic men will use 
whatever weapons seem likely to give them an advantage, regard- 
less of ultimate consequences. All history shows, also, that there is 
no such thing as an arm for defense only; however originally in- 
tended, it may become subject to an offensive will; and there is no 
government or land that can claim immunity from the possible 
operation of the worldwide law. 

Hence, if ordinary arms races arc dangerous, the atomic arms 
race is portentous beyond words. There is, and there can be no 
safety for mankind until some way has been found of halting it. 

IV 

Among the other forces that spread the flames of two world 
wars, the system of alliances likewise remains. The alignments 
have been, indeed, somewhat altered; but the essential fact is that 
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two groups of nations, embracing the greater part of the civilized 
world, arc glowering at one another across a fence. And this 
guarantees that, if tlic fence breaks down, the conflict will not in- 
volve merely the tM'o chief competitors; it will insure universal 
bloodshed. 

lly the nature of things, we cannot know how great a part 
secrecy plays in tliese alliances. W^e do Itnow, however, that despite 
all the disclosures at Congressional investigations, secrecy has much 
to do with the working of our own government, as in the projects 
of the Atomic Commission; and we also know that the plans of 
the Cicneral Staff are and must remain secret, can only hope 
that there arc no hidden commitments among the iiations, such as 
that which Sir Cdw’ard (.irey gave to France before the war of 
1914, or such as France exchanged with Czarist Russia. 

In any case, the problem of militarism has ^rown more acute. 
The multiplication of the means and methods of warfare, the build- 
ing of an increasingly large professional military class in our armies, 
navic.., and air forces, has resulted in an augmented amount of 
thinking along military lines— thinking which tends to assume that 
wars, if not right or desirable, arc at least inevitable. And the 
theory' of inevitability, as already mentioned, may check the hands 
of the firc-fighters. Similarly, the idea of preventive war has been 
suggested in various quarters; we have heard certain intemperate 
officials urge that we begin by bombing .Moscow. It is needless to 
point out that such a doctrine, even if not carried into effect, can be 
mischievous in its influence on the nv -od of oui p< '•ential enemy as 
well as on our own state of mind. 

At the same time, the militarism of the masses proceeds at an 
unprecedented rare in some countries, and particularly in the 
United States, where the peacetime draft has become the law of 
the land, and where steps have been taken toward the still more 
radical innovation of universal military training. W hat the advo- 
cates of thc.se measures apparently do not realize is that military 
training, by its very nature, leaves its stamp upon personality; that 
of all forms of regimentation, it is the most rigid, sinci it demands 
absolute conformity of the body anu mind; that, being based upon 
submission and obedience, it is opposed to nothing so much as the 
assertiveness of individual will and opinion; and that, because the 
training it enforces is all in the direction of combat and slaughter. 
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it inculcates precisely those psychological reactions that take us 
furthest from the likelihood of peace. 

This is all, of course, quite aside from the question whether, in 
the world’s present state, conscription or universal service are 
required for our immediate national safety. It is merely to say that, 
when they do exist, they make the attainment of peaceful objectives 
more remote. The rise of veterans’ organizations— groups which, in 
America as in Europe, have usually taken a militaristic turn-arc 
a conspicuous proof of this fact. And the flag-waving and blatant 
patriotic ceremonies and addresses, the vociferous demonstrations 
to returning generals, the tendency to offer university {ircsidcncics 
to retired army leaders who, however, notable in their own field, 
arc conspicuously lacking in scholastic qualifications, the sentiment 
among great numbers of the people for selecting t)ur chief cxetru- 
tive from among the four- or five-star generals -all this indicates 
the rise of a military spirit. And even admitting that a certain 
amount of this spirit could have been found at any rime in our his- 
tory, one can hardly deny the symptoms to be particularh con- 
spicuous now. 

Side by side with a waxing militarism we can sec an ever-rising 
nationalism in many parts of the world— the same nationalism th.it 
underlay a majority of the struggles of the past hundred and fifty 
years. Chinese nationalism, allied with a variety of forces, has been 
one of the dominant and disturbing facts of recent world history; 
Korean nationalism, -rudely severed by the arbitrary division at 
the thirty -eighth parallel, has involved us in a cruel and costly war; 
German nationalLsm, sullenly resurgent and with a disquieting new 
Nazi tinge, involves eventual warlike possibilities; Jewish and Arab 
and Iranian nationalism have left inflammation spots in the Near 
East; and other forms of nationalism throughout the world are 
crowding and pushing one another w’hile maintaining an uneasy 
peace. And all this although the growth of science, and the im- 
provements in methods of production, transportation and com- 
munication, have tended to abrogate national lines. But so long as 
many small nationalities continue to assert themselves in the face 
of world realities, so long will many points of potential warlike 
infection remain. 

It may be true that extreme racialism, which hcl[»ed to aggravate 
the recent war-making mood of Germany, is less of a factor than 
in Hitlerian days. But in its place we find the communistic and 
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anti-communistic religious crusade, which has risen to new fury on 
both sides. We for our part realize that the outcries of the Com- 
niunists against the West are often immoderate and absurd, charged 
with vitriolic passions, and contemptuous of the facts. But we in 
our turn almost daily encounter some anti-communistic diatribe, little 
more rational than the criticism of a Jewish prayer meeting from 
the lips of a Gocbbcls; and we conduct our anti-communistic witch- 
hunts even in the august halls of Congress. Not that we must not be 
alert to any peril; but perils cannot best be attacked by means of 
hysteria, which widens the rsfrs that separate us from our adver- 
saries, increases the hatred and fear of us abroad, deepens the gulfs 
of misunderstanding, and adds t«) our own dread and horror of 
the Communists at the very time when wisdom and healing are 
mo.st needed. I hus we not only bring war closer, but prepare the 
popular mind for the acce})tancc of war. TH ' fact that a similar 
mind-conditioning is occurring among the Soviet-controlled peo- 
ples, makes the situation particularly unhealthy. 

All tii>-« n'ould not be pc^ssiblc, at least to the same extent, except 
for the existence of a flame-spouting newspaper press, such as has 
helped to arouse the passions and prejudices of fonner wars. In the 
Communist countries, this press is muzzled or unmuzzled as the 
dictators decree; among the demociacies, it ranges from the sober 
utterances of responsible journals to the wildly provocative cries of 
the yellow press (which are joined by the blatancies of many radio 
commentators and so-called “news analysts"). When, for example, 
any attempt to settle a war by the normal m< rhod of diplomatic 
negotiations is excoriated as “appeasement,’' . can understand 
that the clamor may indeed have an influence against peace. And 
when we find the spokesmen actually advocating war— or measures 
likely to lead to war or its extension, such as the btHubardment of 
Manchurian bases or of Chinese industrial centers— we can realize 
how they mav irritate foreign countries, and how. if they do not 
directly alTect national policy, they may prepare our minds for the 
acceptance of aggressive changes in that policy. 


\ 

The international religious conflict of communism and non- 
communism is, unfortunately, tempered by few of the moral prin- 
ciples professed by the older religions. M'orld morality has shoAvn 
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little sign of improvement since World War II; we have the same 
Machiavellianism, the same code of expediency, the same aggres- 
siveness, of M'hich the North Korean attack on South Korea and 
the Chinese invasion of Tibet are but two examples. The. United 
States itself, with its comradely gestures toward blood-soiled Fascist 
Franco, and its endorsement of a Chinese leader whose corrupt 
regime has been discredited and cast out by the Chinese people, and 
its support of what began as an old-style imperialistic war by the 
French in Indo-China though it has since developed into an effort to 
hold back communism and counter Communist supplies of arms, can 
hardly be sskl to perform on the world stage with immaculate 
hands. The sober fact is that we, along with other nations, are 
showing the ver)’" principles— or lack of principles— that have time 
after time led to disaster. 

But the surest clue to the state of world morality is to be found 
in the attitude to\\ ard the horror-weapons, and in the failure to 
rake any effective measures against their spread. What plans may 
be brewing in governmental secrecy, what lethal new engines may 
be in the throes of birth, is of course any man’s guess. But we do 
know that there has been much talk of atomic sprays to poison the 
air above great cities or infect the water supply of vast districts, 
chemicals to wither the crops of wide countrysides, and disease germs 
to bring the terrors of pestilence to entire populations. It may be that 
none of these killers will ever be used; but the fact remains that 
they are being discussed, that they are mcntit)ncd as if they repre- 
sented no more than new' methods of exterminating houseflies, that 
they are taken almost as a matter of counse— no outcry against them 
is raised, there appears to be little rcali/arion that they are as anti- 
human, as diabolical as the Satan of old demon-lore could ever 
have conceived. 

And when the still more portentous possibility of a hydrogen 
bomb was first described, and later when newspaper stories indi- 
cated the actual completion and testing of such a super-destroyer 
—said to be caj)able of extirpating all life within an area as large as 
Greater New York— W'here was the storm of protests, “Tins un- 
godly thing must not be!”? Instead of objecting, wc continued to 
devote funds to the secret furtherance of the project. And this w'as 
not because we were uniquely wicked; it was because w'e were 
afraid; because, in the current world chaos, we were doing what 
almost any nation would have done for the sake of military advan- 
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tags. Moreover, after the inoral unrestraint of the last war, with its 
blockbusters, incendiary shells, and atom bombs, we had so lost our 
sense of perspective that we could not sec the new tools of massacre 
in their naked monstrous hideousness. 

, But this much is evident; when a civilization commands neither 
the moral restraint nor the intelligence to refrain from building the 
tools of its own destruction, and w'hen there is no way of insuring 
hat such tools wdll not fall into the hands of irresponsible and im- 
noral leaders, the survival of the civilization would be more of a 
niracle than would its annihilation. It is not too much to say that 
luinan beings, taken as a group, have nou’hcrc shown themselves 
:o be self-restrained enough or mature enough to be entrusted with 
w'eapons of such dire potentiality. 

The situation is complicated by the fact that, although the 
American atomic project is in government han-’,. the greater part 
of our arms manufacturing is still controlled by profit-seeking indi- 
viduals, so that war, however disastrous to the country as a whole, 
may fdovv lucrative to many persons. This is in part because of 
the interlinking nature of modern business, and the fart that there 
are few articles, from wool, cotton, and rubber to w'ood, paper, 
steel, and oil. which arc not now of military utility. The attitude 
of modern business is only too candioly revealed by the fact that, 
when we arc embroiled abroad, the stock market dips sharply at 
every peace rumor. W’hat does this mean except that, to many 
stock traders, war is profitable, and peace a depressant? It docs not 
follow that the profit-seekers consciously work "ainst peace; but 
it docs follow that there is a large clement with .< i unwholesome 
interest in continued hostilities. And so long as such an element 
exists, there will be at least a passu c t)pposition to peace moves. 

It is not to be assumed, however, that the remedy is nationaliza- 
tion of all means of war production; owing to the ramifications of 
modern industry, this would imjdy an approach to nationalization 
of all production— a measure which, in Russia, has been no remedy 
at all. But so long as the W estern world will not act to curb rvar- 
time profits, by means of stringent anri-infl.uionary measures and 
taxes running as high as one hundred per cent, so l-ng will we 
continue to have a class of citizens f«ir whom war will seem 
advantageous. And so long as such a class exists, there will be a 
p.sychological atmosphere which will subtly retard all efforts at 
war-prevention. 
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VI 

Our survey of three thousand years of war-making has shown us 
that war has been largely if not entirely the product of psycho- 
logical urges. We have seen thar it has sprung from desires 
stimulated by civilization and the wealth of civilization; from a 
deliberately inculcated training; from social creeds and doctrines 
which encourage and reward the warrior; and from traditions that 
have shed a halo on the battlefield. We have observed the origin of 
war in raids for booty, covert and quite unwarlike raids for blood 
revenge, and religious raids in placation of gods or ghosts; and wc 
have noted that, side by side with war in all its forms, a cult of 
heroism has developed: the heroic ideal has hidden the crimson 
smear upon the fighter’s face beneath a golden veil, and has flashed 
across the ages in songs and legends of glamour and valor. And so 
by degrees the idea of war has fastened itself upon the world; our 
princely Alexanders and our regal Caesars, glorified in wonder talcs 
that bear little relation to sordid fact, have moved the imagination 
of men, and caused the youth of many lands to reach for the sword. 
Successive waves of fury have beaten at the world: the pillaging 
Romans, the pillaging Vandals and V’ikings, the pillaging Mongols, 
and manv more; and meanwhile the idea of the virtue of battle has 
constantly been developed, and the myth of grandeur has contin- 
ued to stir the imagination. 

Bur for centuries ,war remained an affair of idle aristocrats and 
paid mercenaries, and did not affect the common man, unless his 
village or his fields happened to lie in the path of the marauders. 
Not until the time of the French Revolution did the military idea, 
like a baleful new star, expand with a fiery explosiveness. But in the 
succeeding period of roughly a century and two thirds, the world 
has seen a new militarism, new military attitudes of mind, and an 
extension of warfare to the rank and file, who must provide nor 
only the raw material of armies but many of the targets of battle. 
This, therefore, implies a new military conditioning and outlook, 
the development t»f traditions that far outpace those of previous 
centuries. And it is mostly these new traditions, and the attitude of 
mind accompanying them, that we must keep in view in our at- 
tempt to understand present-day warfare and to meet its menace. 

Many proposals have been made for a more effective and truly 
united world organization than has been created in the United 
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'Nations; and something of this nature is not only desirable, it is 
indispensable, since the present anarchic conditions with their per- 
ennial threat to peace are bound to continue until we have estab- 
lished dependable super-national methods of control. To state this, 
however— and this has been said so often as to make emphasis of 
the point superfluous— is not to tell the whole story, nor even the 
most important part of the story, 1 he world’s tragedy, in the sad 
and futile generation through which we have lived, has not been 
primarily its inability to devise workable international machinery. 
Its tragedy has been the inability to adapt the human will, human 
ideas, and desires to the operations of the machinery. The old 
League of Nations, as originally conceived, might have served its 
purpose, but American isolationist sentiments kept the most power- 
ful nation on earth from participating; Soviet Russia for a long 
time was not a member; Germany and Japan, "^or reasons of their 
own, subsequently withdrew; Kngland. France, and the other mem- 
bers declined to bolster the League with sufficient resolution and 
strength, as in the case of the half-hearted .sanctions against Musso- 
lini’s Ethiopian aggressions when only full-blooded action could 
have checked the depredations and lent the League dignity and 
authority. And something similar may be said of the United Na- 
tions: despite the veto power— which itself might have been vetoed 
by a genuine will to peace— it would have been possible to move 
tow'ard general arms limitation and international control of atomic 
weapons; it would have been possible to provide an armed force to 
preclude an episode such as the Ko^'^an W ar, and a world tribunal 
in which the dispute could have been adjudicates. But this would 
have meant that every great nation really had a will for peace, and 
was ready to cooperate for peace even at the cost of some of its 
own aspirations. Aided l.iy such a will, defective political machinery 
might prove adequate; lacking such a will, the most shrewdly de- 
signed mechanism would break down. 

The situation is like that commonly observed in a narrower set- 
ting. A legislature may pass idealistic laws, which e.xperts will 
recognize as for the community’s got)d; but if most mtmbcrs of the 
community desire to circumvent tb^ laws for private gain, or out 
of prejudice or misuntierstanding, and if enforcement agents cannot 
be found to arrest violators, or judges or juries to convict or sen- 
tence them, then it will not matter that the law is beneficent in its 
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intention— it will be a dead letter. It will be a dead letter simply 
because the people are not psychologically ready to receive it. 

In the same way, we have not been made psychologically ready 
for an effective world organization. It may be that we are moving 
in the right direction; the use of the troops of many nations in 
Korea may indicate a developing will of the nations to work to- 
gether. Even so, we have taken but a tentative step or two on a 
long road. And meanwhile the leaden weight of the past, and the 
clinging traditions of the past, slow us down and tend to halt us. 

Alost of us, in the current state of education and belief, begin 
life with a heritage of military ideas. We come into a w orld in 
whi ch war has long existed, a t^ in which we are inclined to think 
of it as more or less normal; wego to school, and read shirilng talcs 
of Alexanders an^ Napoleons, Wellingtons and Jacksons and 
Grants; we are taught the narrow tenets of a chauvinistic patri- 
otism, and feci ready to leap to our country’s defense against l>asc 
and designing foes; perhaps we sec the veterans of former wars, 
who, with their badges and medals, seem glorious romantic figures; 
perhaps we ourselves develop a little of the fighting spirit in the 
rifle-shouldering corps of summer camps or in college inilirary 
training units. Knowing nothing directly of war, we are apt to be 
swayed by martial songs and stories; or we may be mov ed by the 
glamorizing accounts of the old-style historians, and may sec war 
as something heroic.. More than that, if we were born in any oi 
the great nations, we may be filled with a strutting pride of coun- 
try; we may be jealous of our own sovereignty, and our own right 
to do as we will in a world where w'e alone arc wise and incor- 
ruptible— and we will be unlikely to have much information en- 
abling us to correct our distorted ideas and emotions. 

Here, then, Ls the substructure of our failure. While nothing is 
more essential than an international political edifice based upon 
the needs of the twentieth century, nothing is more difficult than 
to erect such an edifice beneath the buffetings of the mind cur- 
rents passed down from the nineteenth, the eighteenth, and previ- 
ous centuries. We try to create peace, yet have inherited the 
long-cultivated psychology of war; we seek to establish interna- 
tionalism, yet have lived through the most narrowly assertive 
period of nationalism in history. We wish to cease fighting, yet the 
precept of ages has taught us to sharpen swords; we hope to be our 
brother’s friend, but cannot cast off the dagger at our sides. And 
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we elevate and applaud leaders who represent the old traditions— 
leaders who, even if inclined to follow new trails, would hesitate 
to incur the risk of denunciation as traitors. 

T he methods are known; the plans for an international organiza- 
tion have been formulated. hy, then, do they remain in the stage 
of theory? Because the war and the warlike moods of three mil- 
lennia, added to the nationa'.sm and the aggressive national moods 
of nearly two centuries, stand bristling in our path. This, accord- 
ingly, is the barri-T that must be cleared away. Just as the world 
has had a psy< 'i« logical training for war, so it must now have a 
psychok ,!ta’ ir;:ining for peace. There is no other way; there can 
be no o.iier uli mate guaranty. No other message of equal im- 
portance can ')t read in ' ll man’s past conflicts; no other warning 
shines forth in letters o such vivid lire. As men have pften pre- 
pa red for war les t t hey perish, so now they must prepare for peace. 
And the preparation must be immediate and thorough, and must 
enlist every mental and emotional resource at our disposal. 

vn 

One would indeed be an optimist if, in considering the overwhelm- 
ing importance of war-prevention, lie lost sight of cither of two 
grim considerations. The first is that we have already set into 
action such gigantic forces of destruction that, no matter how we 
strive, we may no longer have time to reverse the current. And the 
second is that, regardless of the elT''--s undertaM ' in any one 
nation or group of nations, peace-making is by its v ; v nature n ot 
a unilateral matter; we must enlist the cooperation of all the great 
nations, any one of which, like a mad carouser in an overladen 
canoe, could upset the balance and tip all the rest overboard. 

But we must not let these dangers chill us into defeatism. It is 
probable that, had men in the past been daunted by perils that 
looked equally imposing, the human race would not have survived 
this long. In fact, a icali/ation of the current urgency and the cur- 
rent hazards should make us act with the greater speed and deter- 
mination. 

^ But how achieve our psychological training for peace? How 
teverse or counteract the century-old psychological training for 
war? 

Iwo related courses suggest thcmsclv'cs, one general, the other 
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Ispeci6c. The general program would be concerned with the re- 
education of the mass mind, in a way to deglamorize war and teach 
the truth about conflict. It would of necessity concentrate its at- 
tention on youth; it would abolish all flag-wa\'ing and saluting and 
the preaching of that exclusive nationalism which leads to the war- 
path; it would teach history as a world affair, and would he careful 
never to glorify one land at the expense of others. It would depict 
all warfare realistically; would show the base and egotistic motix es 
that have so commonly governed it, the villainy and brut.ilitv that 
have been so much more frequent than the knighthood of the poets 
and story-tellers. It would exalt the real heroes of the race, w ho 
never challenged with a sword: Confucius, Gautama, and (dirisr, 
Plato, Spinoza, and Kant, V’^irgil, Dante, arid Shakespeare, Bruno, 
Galileo, and Newton, Mozart, .Mendelssohn, and Beethoven, and a 
few score more who have led the way in the shining precincts <if 
thought and knowledge and literature and art. These would l')C 
represented as figures to admire and emulate, ratlier than the bullv- 
ing Achilles w'ho happens to have a swifter thrtist or a stonier 
heart than the majority. 

Equally necessarj’' would be a new perspective in regard to rlu' 
nations. It would be tatight that the gulfs dividing race from r.ice 
atid land from land are slight compared with the links uniting 
them; France and I'ngland and Germany and Japan and Rtissi.i 
would be given credit fttr all their accontplkshmenrs, and e\'cr\ 
effort w'ould be mtfde to avoid bi:is or distortion in treatment; tluir 
great men would be applauded as the universal figures that thev 
are; their problems would be considered with an attempt at under- 
standing; t heir people would be shown to bc.asjuinian.as we. Aiul 
th e kinship and unity of jnankind being proved to be itiuch more 
fundam ental than i ts cleavages and tlilTcrences, w’c would proceed 
naturally to the iilca that it is not only desirable but logical to 
link all men in one great warlcss organization. E.xchangcs of infor- 
mation with foreign lands, and exchanges of students, would speed 
the process; and the often-advocated idea of an international lan- 
guage, not to supersede but to supplement the national tongues, 
might be a decided help along the way. 

Some training in a more humanistic philosrxpl^ w'ould als<i he 
essential— some creed to counteract the current negative doctrines, 
which tend to represent life as meaningless, and ethical conduct as 
the aberration of a superstitious past. Manifestly, a people which 
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rcgJirds life as without ultimate value or purpose, and looks on 
human beings and their thoughts and feelings as the mechanical 
products of an aimless nature, is not a people that will strain every 
muscle and put forth every exertion of the spirit in order to survive. 

[t is, of course, not the function of tlic present work to present a 
cosmic philosophy; but it is evident that we must do something 
to combat the materialistic interpretations of science— interpreta- 
tions not accepted by some of our greatest scientists, though they 
have powerfully affected the general mind. As an example of the 
variety of possible ways of reading the evidence: it has been cus- 
tojnary in many quarters to regard man as dwarfed by the tre- 
mendous vistas of astronomy, with its millions of galaxies and 
thousands of thousands of millions of suns spread out through the 
light-years of inconceivable space; l\crc, it is argued, is proof of 
our insignificance, our ultimate \\'orthlcssncss. /ct it is equally 
possible to interpret those same prodigif)iis vistas as proof of some 
gigantic Piir})osc, some magnificent \Vill, some everlasting Reality 
of which we are a parr. I he one interpretation is bleak and paltry, 
and may make us bleak and paltry in our conduct; the other is 
bright and expansive, and may give our lives a sense of meaning. 
Ihidcr the lir,^t, men feel a bid to follow their own desires and 
grapple for their own interests; and tend to believe that their per- 
sonalities do not matter, lienee there is no respect for mankind; 
and no great bar to treachery, plunder, and slaughter. Hence, also, 
we lack a strong potential brake to ruthlcssncss and savagery; and 
arc less zealous than we might have hcrMi to a\'eri* ::v‘ destruction of 
civili/arion or of tlie very race of man. 

VIII 

Now let us turn to the more specific course of action mentioned 
icvcral pages back as necessary to produce a psychological training 
mr peace. This would be f'oncerncd n()t with the masses but with 
:hc m en w ho lead the masses. 

Time alter tTmc, in discussing past wars, we have observed the 
root of conflict in the desires and / m achinations of a ..ingle ind i- 
vidual . And even in our own day, though vve sometimes oversim- 
plify by placing the blame at one man s door, we have noticed 
how powerfully an individual may inliucncc tl^c issue. The case of 
the dictatorships is self-evident: there vas no one to countermand 
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the orders of Hitler or Mussolini. BuHn the democracies also one 
.man or one man’s policies may on occasiorTFe TlecSTve: Stanley 
Baldwin and later Chamberlain, by raking a firm stand against 
Hitler, might have averted or blunted the force of VV’orld War H; 
President Truman, no matter what his advisers counseled, had it 
within his power to make or not make the step leading to our 
participation in the Korean War. And with the increasing inter- 
national complications, decisions leading to war or peace arc 
becoming more common rather than lc.ss so. It is therefore impera- 
tive that only qualified men be enabled to make the decisions. 

In any sphere except politics this woukl be axiomatic. A great 
manufacturing concern would not leave the question of plant ex- 
pansion to a shop apprentice; a hospital would not permit a chance 
bystander to decide whether an operation should be made. Yet the 
leaders of modern nations, the men who make the moves that 
preserve the peace or drive us into war, are for the most part men 
with no more than an amateur’s training; their chief requirement 
for their appalling responsibility i s a sufficicti cy o f votes. They 
pass judgment on delicate and intricate matters of intcntational 
relationships, yet need have no specific knowledge of foreign nations, 
their problems, or their people; they make moves of earth-shaking 
consequence, yet are not required to be informed of the history 
of similar moves; they deal with the psychological reactions of 
people on a world stage, yet their psychological training may he 
that of the beer-hall’ or the poker-room. Tojhe universal drama in 
w hich they playj iaj(>r roles for all mankind antflreforc all futurity, 
they may bring but the experience oTltfie village crossroads. Under 
such circumstances, they could no more fulfill the possibilities of 
their parts than an untrained barroom singer could star at the 
Metropolitan. 

The need is cryingly obvious. Our poli tical lead ers, even as the 
leaders of the pulpit, the bar, and the army, must be tra ined for 
the ir respons ibilities. They must have a thorough grounding in the 
social sciences, including history and anthrojiology; they must have 
been drilled in economic theory and practice; they must have 
studied psychology, ethics, and philosophy; they must be aware of 
the latest in science and in scientific interpretation; they must if 
possible have had experience abroad, in foreign capitals and among 
the people of foreign lands. As men seek diplomas today in med- 
icine or engineering, so they must work for degrees in st atecraft 
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—and only the graduates of acknowledged institutions should be 
qualified to compete for high government ])ositions. 

Would this be a radical change? Certainly. Would it, in the case 
of the United States, require a constitutional amendment? Un- 
doubtedly. But ) vould iMjc undeiiiocratic? No more so than the 
k uvs w hich forbid an unqualified person to establish himself in 
business as a surgeon, a dentist, or a veterinarian. Far from being 
opposed to democracy in its long-run elTects, the innovation would 
tend to safeguard dcmocracy-and to curtail the power of the war- 
inducing special interests. T here is, of course, no guaranty that 
even the most competent officials could avoid political decisions 
cading to war; but it canrK)t be denied that trained leaders, aware 
)f all man s recorded experience and bringing a lifelong dedication 

0 their task, would be more likely to steer a safe course than would 
nen who reached their high perches along the shabby and somc- 
imes crooked paths of modern politics. 'Fhe dittcrence can he that 
K'tween an unskilled layman and a seasoned navitrator in combating 

1 srorn: 

'I hc siruiition is really as simple in its essence as it is difficult in 
its details. W'e f.icc a crisis in which, admittedly, civilization is in 
danger, and in which numltind itself may nor survive. In these pre- 
carious circumstances, it is no more vhan elementarv caution and 
common sense to fight with our best weapons, to put forth our 
best resources, our most capable and trained minds. If we fail to 
utilize these, vve will have cut down our chances possibly to a 
fatal extent. 

When all is said, war is not a convulsion of taiure. It is not 
caused, like the earthquake, by vast uncontrollable forces shudder- 
ing underground; nor is it like the hurricane, ',;hich blows out of 
the waste places of the sea on an irresistible track. It is pro duced, 

wc_ha.vc,^cciij^ primarily by one thing: 
id eas, the will , and the emotions of man . This means that it cai i.be 
c hecked or conrrnllr7f op iy by _qn£..ffii‘3*L the uund of nian — the 
ideas, the will, or the cnu»iit)ns of m.in. Tiyre is nothing recondite 
o r supernatu ral about it. n or anything b cvond_ y>ir-£tasp; we can- 
not look for deliverance to any vague m)’stical entiiy. We can 
turn only to our own intelligence and determination, our own 
energy and resourcefulness— and the fervor of our own desiic. 
1 he problem stares us in the face, as no previous problem has ever 
c onfronfpd the race gf ruaili and the nets woven throughout the 
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cencaries have made it tremendously complex. But it was man who 
spread the nets; it is man who must tear them apart. If he cannot 
or will not succeed, he w'ill ahnost certainly vajiish— and the ants, 
the lice, or the rats that inherit the earth may some day sec his 
bones projecting from the ancient rubble along with those of other 
species that failed in their life-adaptations. 

But one need not suppose that we cannot or will not succeed. 
It was not by lying down, and blinking in the face of his problems, 
that man spread out across all the continents of the eartii, and mxs- 
tcred all other orgimic forms of life and many of the giants of 
nature. If he arouses himself, and bestirs himself swiftly and coura- 
geously, the will and the skill that have conquered most of the 
planet may yet prevail over the most redoubtable enemies of all: 
the furies fuming in the heart of man. The issue, it may be repeated, 
will be for man to decide. And the question to be detennined will 
be not only man’s sunival but his worthiticss to survive. 
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274 

Charles II, King of Spain, 246 
( iharlcs V’^, Holy Roman Emperor, 
225ff., 235 

Charles V’l, Holy Roman Em- 
peror, 212 

Charles V'l, King of France, 186 
Charles VII, King of France, 198, 
199 

Charles X, King of Sweden, 252, 

255 

Charles XII, King of Sweden, 
252fF. 

Chateaubriand, Vicornte de, flees 
I' ranee. 325 
Chatham Islanders, i6 
Chatri, the, baibarians, 147 
Chemical warfare, 407, 421, 429; 

threat of, 460 
Chennauit, General, 443 
Chcronae, Battle of, n6 
Cheyennes, Indian tribesmen, 45 
Chieftainship, among Abiponcs, 
46 

C'hilde, V. G., 51, 52 
China, ancient, 60, i53fF., 17^5 
early peacefulness, 94, 
expansion of warfare, 155; in- 
vention of gunpowder, 202; 
modern, 164, 340, 363, 381, 422, 
43 1, 442, 443, 444, 460; anti- 
German sentiment aroused, 398; 
nationalism, 458 

Chivalry, 178!?.; retreat of, 189 - 
See also Heroic ideal 
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Cholula^ massacre at, 285 
Christianity, under Charlemagne, 
151; doctrines of, i 6 Hi of Cru- 
saders, 171, 172; peace regula- 
tions, 177; religious wars of, 
2i8fF.; of Louis XIV, 244. 245 
Christians, persecution of, 165; 
persecutions by, 172-, coopera- 
tion with Moslems, £73; mutual 
quarrels, 174 

Church property, looting of, 220, 
222, 223, 229 

Churchill, Winston, 41 1, 423, 428, 
444; attitude on Japanese war, 

445. 446 
Cicero, 129 
CiJ. The, 180 

City-states, Babylonian, unity of, 
76 

Civil war, in Palestine, 81; Rome, 
»33. »34i >37; France, 2311?.; 
England, 236(1., 274, 275; Amer- 
ica, 340, 403 

Civilians, pre-Rcvolutionary, 268; 
in modern wars, 393(f.; World 
War I, 391, 404, 405(1.; World 
War II, 429, 434; execution of, 
43'.43i 

Clarke, French Minister of War, 
Napoleon writes to, 327 
Cla.ss distinctions, widened by 
chivalry, 187 

Class warfare, in French Revolu- 
tion, 316 

Clausewitz, Karl von, 316, 324, 
34*1 344 

Cieitus, companion of Alexander 
the Great, 1 17 
Clemenceau, Georges, 416 
Cleon, Athenian leader, 109, no 
Clive, Robert, 291, 292 
Clodius. Roman demagogue, 134 
Clonmacnoisc, manifesto at, 241 


Clootz, Anacharsis, 216, 307 
Code de la Nature (Morclly), 302 
(.ode of Tiventy-One Articles 
(Abbe Gregoire), 215 
Ojcur, Jacques, 199 
( 3 olada, sword, 180 
“Cold War,” the, 45off. 

Coligny, Admiral Gaspard de, at- 
tempted murder of, 231 
Coliseum, Roman, pseudo- wars at, 
>»5 

Collins, William, 213 
Cologne Gazette, fans war senti- 
ment, 352 

Cologne, tournament at, 185; 

bombed, 4c fall of, 408 
Colonics, in M'^ar of Spanish Suc- 
cession, 248; lost to France, 249; 
in American Revolution, 292ff.; 
modern strife for, 362(1.; 
stripped from Germany, 413 
Colonization, of Crusaders, 169, 
■70; wars of, modem, 28 iff.; 
causes, 281, 282 
Comintern, the, 451 
Commanders, Roman, powers of, 
124, 125; persuasiveness of, 126 
Commentaries P aesar), 126, 130 
Commercialism, ■ >'cicnt, 52; mod- 
ern, 391, 454. See also Economic 
Motives 

Commonwealth, the, raises army, 
274. See also Cromwell 
Communism, primitive, 21, 22; in 
social revolutions, 220, 221; 

French Revolution, 308; Rus- 
sian, 45off., ,55, 459 
Complaint of Feace, The (Eras- 
mus), 208 

Compromise, in international re- 
lations, 370 

Comte de Belle Isle, the, 263 
Concentration camps, Nazi, 420 
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Condurcet. Marquis de, 115, 501 
Condottieri, tht, mercenaries. 

i 93 ff. 

Confiscarions, Gcniuii, 404, 405; 
Russian, 410 

Congress of the Pan-Gcrman As- 
sociation, speech at, 575 
Congrt’ss of V’ienna, t j ? 

Conijucst, Eg)ptm, 6jtf.i of Hyk- 
SOS, 6;, ( 58 ; Babylonhn, 75, y6; 
Xssyrian, 87/r.; Persian, 87, 88; 
Hindu, 92, 94/?.; Macedonian, 
u6tf.; Roman, izgif.; 

Mongol, 145; Frankish, i5ofF.; 
Moslem, 163^.; Noniian, 168; 
Cesare Borgia, 201; f.oiiis XIV', 
246!?.; Charles XII, 252!?.; 
Frederick II, 262!?.; colonizers, 

18 iff.; in India, tyoff.; French 
Revolution, 309!!.; Napoleon, 
319!?.; Pru.ssian, 344 ff. 
Conquistadores, the, 282ff. 

Conrad, General, Austrian Chief 
of Staff, 385, 386 

Conscription, military, Egyptian, 

70; Assyrian, 78; Persian, 85; 
Hindu, 93ff.; Russian, 257; Eng- 
lish, 275; Prussian, 275, 276, 334, 

335; Swedish, 276; French, 276, 
3nff., 328, 352, 353, 373; re- 
sistance to, 312, 327, 328; Jap- 
anese, 341; Austrian, 353; 
American, 457, 458. See also 
Service, Compulsory 
Conscientious objectors, 389, 395, 

396 

Constantine, 122 

Consrantinop’e, 163; siege of, 202 
Constituent Assembly, French, 

304 

Convention of Westminster, 264 
Cook Islanders, 16 


Corey w, cotony of C^rinrh 

itj •" 

Corinth, 112, » 13 
(^nnfcy, cMic Of, 

R„„„„ 

I 15 ' 

Coww m/ra/ss, Room dcrura 
t/on, i2s 

Corona obsidionaHs, Rou.m ilav- 
rarioji, 

Corsicans, blood feuds of, 27 
Cortes, Hernando, 57, 

Corvee, the, forced labor, 2g(^ 
‘‘Council of Troubles/’ 22S 
Cfmvih/t\ the, priiiiirive instini- 
tion, 21, 22 

C-ou ards, treatment of, iin}onj.y 
Maputju, 47; Zulus, 48; Spar- 
tans; 105; Romans, 124; Al(»n- 
gols, 145; ancient Gcrnians, 14/3, 
'47 

Credulity, as factor in war, 427 
Crcc, the, war of, 19 
Oete, ancient, 53 
Oiniean WV’*, 340, 403, 407 
Cromwell, Oliver, 237ff.; char- 
acter, 238, 239; in Ireland, 2 39tf.; 
army of, 241, 273ff., 310 
Crow Indians, 35, 43, 44 
("nice, Kmcric, 209 
Cruelty, Assyrian, 77, 78, 97; to- 
ward animals, 94, 95; in the Iliad, 
98, 99; Roman, 13 1; Alongol, 
144, 145; Charlemagne, 151; 

German Social Revolution, 
22off.; Philip II, 225; Cromwell, 
239; conquistadores, 283^.; 
French Revolution, 315, 3'^i 
World War J, 403ff., 40^; 
tween wars, 431; World War 11 , 

43 iff. 

Crusades, the, 152, 164, 16711., 175^ 

179, 180, 203, 204; First Crusade, 
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i 6 <r, Children's Crusade, 171; of 
I'redcrick Barban>ssa, 182; Al- 
bigensian, loj; f)^>anisl% 224. «5 

<:*”'tl»C««,Peraanlini:,S4. 
4.S. 4»i 

4:3; recognition of Russia, 452; 
controlled by Russia, 454 


Djci'j, ease of the, 390 
Daily lyorlxr, The, subversive 
call of, 452 

Dalailicr, French premier, 41 5, 4:2 
Damascus, surrendei-s to Moslems, 
i6(S 

D.inicI, pjophcc) of, n6 
IXiniibians, early, 51 
Danfon, CJcf^rgc Jac(]ijes, 312 
Daribiiellcs slauglucr (»f Kiitrlish 
in campaign, 381 

Dark nizes, in (irecce, 101 ; nicdi- 
c\.il l‘’’urope, 141 jff. 

Darwin, Charles, 360 
Dcuici, conhicr with Saul, Si 
D.uoiir, Marshal l.ouls Nicholas, 

I)a\y, Ct., 6^i 

Dean, Judge, among Indians, :: 
Death, contempt of, 14:, 143 
Debs, Inigcnc, 

Decimation, punishment of, 125 
Declaration of war, Austrian, ^84, 
3 ^' 5 ; ^^Jennan, 3K8; American, 
39b VJ2 

Decorations, Romaic 125; Napolc- 

^>nic, 325 

Deerp^ \ ice- Admiral, Napoleon 
^vrites to, 327 

C«org\ics, Dominic, massacres 
T^niards, 227 


Delhi, priests of, 103; warfare, 107 
Delian League, iii, 112 
l.)clph\c Oracle, 1 14 
De l^ut]ue, conipanion of P*i7.aTro, 
283 

Dcrnilirarizcd area, occupied by 
Hitler, 414 ; guaranteed, 416 
Democracy, after World War I, 

44«>449 

Demosthenes, Athenian general, 
>'4 

D'l’-nghien, Due de, kidnapping 

of, 337 

IX-nmark, early, w’ar with 
Inissia. 344, 343, f. 

effects of, 419 
neruulcdc, Paul, 343, 35, 

Deurti., ns Roman, 136, i37;Prus- 
in pix'nch Revolution, 

?V ' f 5 - 7 , 328; 
Uorld\VarL 402, 409,410 
DesHKHiiins, Camille, 305 
De Soto, I Icrnando, 283 
Despotism, and early warfare, 55, 
58, 87, 88; of Alexander the 
(ircMt, 117; Loui'* VIV, 243fF.; 
Russiii, 25511.; Priisi '. 258, 259, 
27:, Napoleon, 319, 325, 326; 
Hitler. 4:0; Mus\.>lini, 421. See 
ahu Leadership 
Devolution, thcf)rv of, 246 
d 1 lolhach, Raron, 215 
Dickinson, G. L., , ,8 

Didenjt, 215, 301 
Dinaut, dcstiuction o:, 404 
Dingaan, Zulu leader, 47 
Diplon; ’v, modern ideas of, 377, 
378; before World M'ar I, 
?S5it.; in World War I, 390 
Diphniiario Revolution, the, 264 
Directory, go^e^lmcnt of, 318, 
3:9, VyO 
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Disarmament, German, 416; gen- 
eral, 417; naval, 417; Russian 
plea for, 452 

Discipline, Zulu, 48; Persian, 85, 
86; Spartan, 104, 105; Roman, 
12 iff., 136; Mongol, 145; Turk- 
ish, 196; imposed on Frederick 
II, 260; Prussian, 271, 272 
Disette, the, famine, 300 
Display, among Crow Indians, 44 
Dive-bombers, German, 432; Japa- 
nese, 447 

Divine right of kings, ancient be- 
lief in, 55, 58, 87, 117; modern, 
236, 238, 244, 245 
Divination, in warfare, 114, 117 
Docility, as aid in fighting, 48, 122; 
among Franks, 149, 150; Rus- 
sians, 257; Germans, 355; World 
War I, 398; World War II, 427 
Dominic, St., 219 
Don Hciury of Trastamcra, 181 
Don Juan (Mozart), censored by 
Napoleon, 325 
Don Pedro of Castile, 18 1 
Draupadi, character in Mahabha- 
rata, 89 

Dreams, belief in, primitive, 35; 
Babylonian, 76 

Droghega, massacre at, 259, 240, 
241 

Drona, character in Mahabharata, 
89 

Druids, the, human sacrifice 
among, 56 

Droumont, Edouard, 376 
Drugging of minds in war, 402 
Draupada, character in Mahabha- 
rata, 89 

Dubois, Pierre, 208 
Dubois-Reymond, Emil, 346 
Duel, institution of the, 278 
Dukhonin, General, fate of, 410 


Dundonald, Lord, proposal of, 407 
Dupleix, Joseph Francois, 291 
Dutch War, of Louis XIV, 246, 
250 

Dyaks, Borneo natives, 32, 33 
Dynastic government, theory of, 
244 

Dynastic succession, as cause of 
war, 147, 248, 348 
Dzungaria, grazing lands of, 61 

Eannatum, priest-ruler of Lagash, 
76 

East India Company, 291, 292, 293 
Ecole de Alars, French military 
academy, 314 

Economic motives, 4off.; absence 
of, 61, 282; Egyptian, 66; Spar- 
tan, 105, 106; Roman, 133; 

Cnisading, 169!?.; feudal, 176, 
185; in Ilundrcd Years’ War, 
188; condottieri, i93ff.; medi- 
eval city-states, 203; Nether- 
lands, 229; English civil war, 
238; Grand .Alliance, 24S; 
France, 276, 277, 279; eight- 
eenth century, 29011.; American 
Revolution, 293; French Revo- 
lution, 299ff., 303; modem, 379, 
380, 384, 391, 393; Germany, 
404, 405; Russia, 410; after 
World War I, 413, 414, 4*'’’ 
419; World War II, 426!!., 
442!!.; after W'orld War II, 461 ; 
Communist, 451; anti-Commu- 
nist, 453 

Economic provincialism, 412 
Economic weapons, Athenian, 
113; American, 442, 443 
Eden, Anthony, offer rejected, 

4*J 

Edict of Compiigne, 230 
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Edict of Nantes, revocation of, 

233 

Education, for peace, possibilities, 
466, 476; for leadership, 468, 
4<>9 

“Education in violence,” 55, 57, 

67, 68 

Edward III, King of England, 197 
Edward IV, King of England, i88, 

189 

Efficiency, effect on war, 393 
Egypt, ancient, 54, 55, 60, 65fF.; 
Aliddle Kingdom, 65; Old King- 
dom, 65; unwarlike character 
of, 65; first wars, 66, 67; con- 
quest and militarization, 67/1.; 
use of mercenaries, 69, 70; con- 
scription, 70; Battle of Kadesh, 
7' , treaty of peace, 73; 

Akhnaton and peace, 73, 74; 
war with Persia, 88; taken by 
Saracens, 163; invention of gun- 
powder, *02; Napoleon in, 320, 

323 

Eikthyrmir, stag in Valhalla, 142 
Elders War Council, Carthaginian, 

83 

Elliott, F. G. Scott, 52 
Embargo, on war materials, 443, 

444 

Emigres, in French Revolution, 
304, 307, 315; return of, 335 
“Empire of Europe,” Napoleon’s 
scheme, 323 

Empires, Zulu, 47, Egyptian, 67, 
68; Persian, 87. See also Im- 
perialism 

Ems telegram, altering of, 350, 378 
England, early, 52, 56; conquest 
of, 168, 175; in Hundred Years’ 
War, 188, 192; late medieval 
warfare of, 197, 198; peace 
views, 2iolf.; peasants’ revolts. 
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220, 301; in conflict with Spain, 
228; civil war, 236^; conflicts 
with Irish, 239, 240; in League 
of Augsburg, 247; at war with 
France, 248, 263, 305; in Seven 
Years’ War, 264, 267; peaceful- 
ness of citizens, 268; impressed 
recruits, 269, in New 

World, 286ff., 292 ff.; in India, 
290/1.; French Revolution and, 
3o8fF.; Napoleon’s plans for, 
320; in relation to Napoleon, 
33o> 332; increase of armed 
forces, 3 30; moves for peace, 
349; improves army, 353; op- 
poses German imperialism, 
362/1.; in naval race, 365/?.; in 
Triple Entente, 368; in Pales- 
tine, 378; in World War 1, 381, 
386/?., 390, 400, 402, 403, 405; 
conscientious objectors in, 395, 
396; post-war, 414/f.; alliance 
with Japan, 422; Russo-German 
relations of, 422ff.; Japan and, 
443, 445; after World War I, 
448; relations with Russia, 449, 
452; military expenditures, 456 
English Channel, crossed by 
Caesar, 13c 

k'nlil, Babylon^.n god, 75, 76 
Equality, ideas of, 301, 307, 308, 

310 

Erasmus, Desiderius, 208 
Eratosthemes of Alexandria, phi- 
losopher, 132 

Eskimos, of Greenland, 16 
Ethiopia, Egyptian campaigns in, 
74; Imllau invasion of, 414, 421, 

431 

'^.tmria. Kingdom of, annexed by 
Napoleon, 332 

European Diet, advocated, 209 
Excalibur, sword, 184 
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Executions, of Philip II, 228, 229; 
French, 230 

Extravagance, and French Revo- 
lution, 300, 301 

Expediency, of Cleon, no, in; 
Emperor Leo VI, 112; Machia- 
velli, iggff.; Cesare Borgia, 201; 
Louis XIV, 246, 247; modem, 
262, 264, 377; French Revolu- 
tion, 316; Bismarck, 344, 345; 
World War I, 403!!.; post-war, 
460 

Extermination camps, 433 

“Fair Deal,” Roman, 133 
Faitli, of Crusaders, 172; Joan of 
Arc, 191 

Falaba, The, incident of, 392 
Falstaif, 273 

Family, the, Roman, 121, 122 
Famine, in France, 300 
Fashoda, incident at, 363 
Fatalism, as spur to fighting, 146, 
164 

Faust (Goethe), censored, 325 
Fay, S. B., 368, 387 
Fear, as cause of war, 112, 113, 
151, 279, 294, 331, 359, 367, 378; 
in Seven Years’ War, 264, 265; 
Germany, 354; B’rcnch Revolu- 
tion, 303, 306, 316; World War 
I, 386, 387, 391, 392; post-war, 
414; in atomic warfare, 435; 
Japanese- American War, 441; 
in view of Sir Edward Grey, 
365; as means of discipline, 48, 
49, 124, 125, i45ff., 271, 272, 
275; incited in Indians, 284, 285 
F^nelon, Francois de, 2 1 1, 2 1 2 
Ferdinand II, Holy Roman Em- 
peror, 234, 235 

Ferdinand V, King of Spain, 224, 
225 


Ferdinand VII, King of Spain, 333 
Ferrero, G., 126 
Festivals, pan-HelIcnic, 102 
Feudalism, Chinese, 153!?.; Japa- 
nese, 158; European, 150, 175^.; 
effect on modern state system, 
280 

Fichte, J. G., 216, 334 
Fijians, human sacrifice among, 56 
Finland, attack on, 453 
First Silesian War, 263 
First Triumvirate, 130 
First World War, see World War 
I 

Fiske, John, 287 
Fiume, Italian demand for, 416 
Flanders, wool trade of, 188 
Fletcher, Admiral, demands salute 
to flag, 342 

Flcury, Cardinal, 216, 263 
Florence, medieval, 194, 196 
Florida, Seminole War in, 289 
Flottenverein, German navy 
league, 374 

Food-gathering tribes, 16 
Food-producing trilics, 1 6 
Ford, Henry, 392 
Fourteen Points, the, of Wilson, 
368, 416 

Fox, George, 216 
Foxes, Americans take land of, 289 
France, in Hundred Years’ War, 
188, 192; standing army, i97ff.; 
in Rhineland League, 209; peace 
movement, 2o8fT.; peasant re- 
volts, 220; in America, 227, 228; 
religious wars, 23off.; in Thirty 
Years’ War, 233; era of Louis 
XIV, 243; at war with England, 
263, 264; Seven Years’ War, 264, 
267; peacefulness of citizens, 
268; army, 276, 277, 279, 3iofF.; 
in New World, 287, 288; Revo- 
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lution, 243, 299ff., 403; condi- 
tion of masses, 299, ynj; nobil- 
ity, 300, 301; outbreak of storm, 
302 ff.; warfare, 3043".; religious 
ideas, 3o7fF.; wastage of life, 
3i4ff.; precedent, 317!?.; Na- 
poleon, 3 war with Prussia, 
344, 347, 403; German crises, 
352fF.; imperialism, 362fF.; in 
Triple pntente, 36H; mobiliza- 
tion, 371; in World War I, 3^'i, 
386, 400, 403; post-war, 4i4ff., 
448; attacked by Mussolini, 421; 
Russo-German relations, 422; 
peasantry machine-gunned, 432; 
arming of, effect, 455; military 
expenditures, 456; in Indo- 
china, 460 

Franci‘' Ferdinand, Archduke, 
murder of, 379, 383 

Francis II, Holy Roman Emperor, 

332 

Francis Joseph, Emperor, 385 

Franco, Francisco, 414, 431, 432, 
460 

Franco-Prussian war, 340, 347!!. 

Frankfurter Xekung, report in, 

375 

Franks, the, i48ff., 163 

Fraternizing in World War I, 400, 
401, 409 

Fraud, as source of war, 350, 378, 
397. 398 

Frederick, Crown Prince, 346 

Frederick I, King of Prussia, 259 

Frederick II, King of Prussia, 200, 
258, 26off.; training, 260, 261; 
character, 261 ; principles, 26 iff.; 
wars, 262ff.; impressed troops, 
27a, 271; discipline, 27 iff.; mili- 
tary expenditures, 279; influ- 
ence, 344, 377 


Frederick Barbarossa, 173, 182, 
188 

Frederick William, “the Great 
Elector,” 258 

Frederick William I, King of 
Prussia, 259, 260, 272, 279 
Frederick of Brandenburg, Mar- 
grave, 220 

“Free Companies,” mercenaries, 
192, 193 

Free thought, suppression of, by 
chivalry, 187; Napoleon, 319 
Freedom, ideas of, 301; wartime 
suppression of, 393ff., 408; un- 
der communism, 454 
Freiburg, bombed, 406 
Friends, the Society of, see Quak- 
ers 

Frightfulness, effect of, 203 
Froissart, 181, 192 
Fulvius, Roman senator, 122 
Funafiti, islanders of, 17 
Funeral Oration, of Pericles, 108 
F arther Spain, province of, 1 29 
Fustuariimt, the, Roman punish- 
ment, 125 

Galatians, overcome by Romans, 
”7 

Galician olfennv'^e, fails, 409 
Gallic footmen, in Carthaginian 
army, 82 

Gallienus, Roman Emperor, 137 
Gaul, Caesar in, 129, 130; plunder- 
ing of, 136 

Gaza, destruction of, 116 
General Staffs, plans of, 364, 370, 
457 

Generosity, as factor in war, 1 54 
Genocide, ancient, in; Spanish, 
229; modem, 432, 433 
Gcntili, Alberico, 208 
George, III, King of England, 228 
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Germ warfare, threat of, 460 
Gennania (Tacitus), 146 
Germany, ancient, 126, 137, i4<Sff.; 
invaded by Hussites, 220; Social 
Revolution, 22off.; in Thirty 
Years’ War, 232ff.;E2igIish mer- 
cenaries in, 273; reactions to 
Napoleon, 333, 334; unity, 

sought by Bismarck, 344^^.; 
French crises, 352!?.; imperial- 
ism, 363!?.; naval race, 365!!.; in 
Triple Alliam ?, 368, 369; mobil- 
izes, 371; militarization, 373!?.; 
in World War I, 381, 385!!., 
397, 400, 403fF.; Revolution, 
408; treaties of peace, 410, 413; 
post-war, 416, 417; responsibil- 
ity for W'orld War II, 418, 439; 
rise of Nazis, 418!?.; allies, 
42 iff.; preliminaries of war, 
422ff.; in Spanish Civil War, 
431; atrocities, 432; war with 
Russia, 437ff.; results of wars, 
448; nationalism, 458; with- 
drawal from League, 463. See 
also Prussia 

Gibhorim, the, ancient Hebrew 
fighting class, 81 
Gibbs, Philip, 398, 403 
Ghibelines, the, 195 
Gillen, F. J., 27 
Girondists, 304!!. 

Gladiators, 131 

Glor)% military, see fleroic ideal 
and Hero legend 
Gods, Greek, 100, 102 
Goebbcls, propaganda of, 397 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang, re- 
action to Napoleoniim, 333 
Gold, as spur to warfare, 58ff,; 
theory of origin of value of, 59, 
60; currency in, 60; in modem 
colonial wars, aSrff. See also 


Acquisitiveness; Economic Mo- 
tives; Property 
Gold rush, military, 127 
“Golden Age of Peace,” 5 1 
Goudar, Ange, 2 1 1 
Gourgaud, Nap^jleon’s confession 
to, 321 

Gracchus, Gaius, 133 
Gramont, Due dc, French minis- 
ter, 349, 350 

Granada, rebellion in, 225 
Grand Alliance, the, war against 
France, 248 

Grand Duke of Moscow, the, 256 
Gray, Thomas, 255 
Great Britain, see England 
Great King, the, Persian ruler, 
85ff. 

Great Novgorod, burning of, 256 
Greece, 53, 56, 58, 60; heroic tra- 
dition, 97ff., 178; city states, 
io2ff.; spirit of conciliation, 102, 
103; Spartans, io4ff.; Athcas, 
io7ff.; Peloponnesian War, 
1 1 iff.; pan-Hellenirm, 1 14, 115; 
Alexander, ii5ff, 

Greek fire, 407 

Gregoire, Abbe, 215 

Grew, Joseph C., 440, 442, 446, 

447 

Grey, Sir Edward, 365, 370, 385, 
390 

Griffis, William Elliott, 157 
Grinnell, George Bird, 45 
Grotius, Hugo, 203, 207, 209 
Gudea, Babylonian king, 75 
Guernica, destruction of, 431 
G nines, Duke of, payment to 
daughter of, 300 

Gui.se, Duke of, 231; house of, 232 
Guelfs, the, 195 

Gulliver, character of Swift, 2 1 1 
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Gunpowder, introduction of, 
20lfF. 

Gustavus Adolphus, King of 
Sweden, 235, 276 

Hague Convention, German 
breach of, 404; prohibitions of, 
407 

Hague Peace Conference of 1899, 
407; Conference of 1907, 428 
Haitian Rebellion, 340 
Hamburg, fall of, 408 
Hamilcar Barca, father of Han- 
nibal, 83 

Hammurabi, Babylonian king, 76 
Hanover, fall of, 408 
Hannibal, 83, 84, 116, 132, 138 
franscatic cities, performances 
forbivl'’'’^ in, 325 
Ilapsburgs, rivalry with Louis 
XIV, 248 

Hardenbcrg, Prince von, 334 
Hardinge, Sir Charles, 367 
Hare, William Loftus, 94 
Haroun-al-Raschid, Caliph, 165 
Hasdmbal, brother-in-law of 
Hannibal, 83 

Hasta pira, Roman decoration, 
125 

Hastings, Warren, 292 
Hate, cultivation of, 401, 427 
Hatshepsut, Egyptian queen, 68, 
69- 74 

Hattusilis, Hitfitc king, 73 
Hausen, Mueller von, 376 
Hayes, Carlton J. H., 313, 340, 
362, 455, 456 

Head-hunting, 321!., 36; among 
Jibaros, 26; Dyaks, 32, 35; 
Bagabo, 34 

Hebrews, ancient, 79fF. See also 
Jews 

Hector, 97, 98 
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Hedermann, Jules, journalist, 279 
Heerban, compulsory service, 150 
Hegel, G. W. F., 311, 342, 343, 
360 

Heidbrun, goat in Valhalla, 142 
Hellenic culture, 119 
Hellenic League, 1 1 1 
Helots, the, i04ff. 

Helsinki, bombed, 453 
Heralds, Greek, 102 
Herder, J. G., 216 
Heretics, as sources of war, 218, 
219, 224fF. 

Herodotus, 86 

I Icroic Age, in India, Spff.; 
Greece, ofiff.; Scandinavia, 
i4iff. 

Heroic ideal, the, definition of, 
24; among Jibaros, 26; North 
American Indians, 28, 43 ff-; 
Dyaks, 33; Bagabo, 34; Abi- 
poncs, 46; Zulus, 48; Egyptians, 
7 1 ff.; Babylonians, 73 ; Hebrews, 
oi; Persians, 86; Hindus, 89!!.; 
Greeks, 89, 97!!.; Alexander, 
117(1.; Vikings, 141(7.; ancient 
Germans, 146, 147; Franks, 148, 
152; Chinese, 153(1.; Japanese, 
156IT.; meui' al, 178(7., 183(7.; 
modem idea. 210, 214, 215, 
278; Louis XIV^ 243, 247, 249(7.; 
Charles XII, 252(7.; French 
Revolution, 3i2ff.; Napoleon, 
319(7., 323, 337, 338; Germany, 
374; in general, 427, 464 
Hero legends, Alexander, 116, 
120; Charlemagne, 152; Tlie 
Cid, 180, 181; Louis XIV, 250; 
Napoleon, 318, 3.3, 326, 335(7.; 
Germany, 347 

Herzegovina, annexed by Austria, 
384 

Hezekiah, Hebrew king, 80 
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Hiung-nu, barbarians, 144 
Hiawatha, Indian leader, 30 
Hiroshima, destruction of, 434, 
435 

Historians, part in legend-build- 
ing, 337 » 338 

Hitler, Adolf, 200, 256, 311, 343, 
361, 397,412,414,415, 432,455; 
character, 418; rise, 4191?.; cal- 
culations of, 423, 424; desire for 
war, 424, 425; conspiracies 

against, 425; relations with Rus- 
sia, 437tf. 

Hittites, 66, 72, 73 
Hjalli, Scandinavian serf, 143 
Hobbes, Thomas, 1 3 
Hogni, Scandinavian hero, 143 
Hohcnlindcn, Battle of, 326 
Hohenzollerns, effect of fall, 419 
Holder, General, testimony of, 
432 

Holland, in League of Augsburg, 
247; relations with Napoleon, 
332. See also Netherlands 
Holy Roman Empire, 188; and 
Louis XIV, 247 
Holy Sepulchre, the, 169, *171 
Holtz, Count, letter to, 346 
Home defense, English, 274 
Homer, 97 ff. 

Honorius, Roman Emperor, 137, 
138 

Hoplites, Greek infantry, 103 
Hostages, massacre of, 432 
Houchard, General, executed, 3 1 5, 
316 

House, Col. E. M., letter to 
Wilson, 367, 368 

Hubbe-Schleiden, German propa- 
gandist, 362 

Huerta forces, arrest Americans, 

342 


Huguenots, massacre of, 227, 231; 

battle French armies, 233 
Hugo, Victor, 337 
Huitzilopochtli, Aztec war-god, 

37ff. 

Hull, closing port of, 237 
Human sacrifice, among Aztecs, 
37; Vikings, 142; World War I, 
403 ff. 

Humanism, 208, 209 
Hume, David, 2 14 
Hundred Years’ War, i88ff., 192, 
204, 233 

Hungarians, slaughter Crusaders, 
172 

Hungary', establishment of, 411; 

controlled by Russia, 454 
Huns, the, 61, 1441!., 148 
Huss, John, 219, 220 
Hussites, the, 220 
Hurons, aided by Champlain, 288 
Hy'drogen bomb, the, 456, 460 
Hyksos, the, 67, 68 

Iconium, Sultan of, 173 
Idealism, in World V\'ar I, 399 
Ideological motives, Rom.an, 132 
Idylls of the Kivfr (Tennj'son), 
184 

Ignorance, as factor in World 
War I, 389 

Iliad, the, 89, 97!!., 143, 154 
Iliaura, Australian aborigines, 27 
Illyrians, at war with Rome, 131 
lltegen, monastery of, plundered, 
222 

Imitation and war, 47 
Imitations of Horace (Pope), 213 
Imperial Guard, Russian, revolts, 
409 

Imperialism, Zulu, 47; Egyptian, 
67, 68; Persian, 87; Athenian, 
107, io9ff., 1 15; Macedonian, 
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I i5fF.; Roman, 127, i29ff.; mod- 
ern, 29off., 313, 3<5iIT,, 375, 376, 
416, 460; Nazi, 438; post-war, 
455 

Impressing of recruits, 26917.; 
Prussia, 270, 271; England, 269, 
27317.; France, 270. Sei? dr/ro 
Conscription a?id Service, com- 
pulsory 

Incas, 56, 59; civilization of, 284 
Incendiary shells, 461 
Indemnity, exacted of French, 352 
India, wild trihes of, 56; widow- 
burning, 58; worship of gold, 
56, 60; military tradition, 891!., 
178; Alexander in, n8; subjuga- 
tion by England, 290!?.; Na- 
poleon’s plans for, 320; separa- 
tion V'lcat Britain, 455 
Indian wars, the, 287ff. 

Indians, North American, warfare 
of, 1 6, 19, 34; Plains tribes, 20, 

21, 28, 35, 43, 54; blood feuds, 

22, zyff.; dreams, 35; war 

dances, 35; Aztecs, 3 7 IT.; pueblo 
builders, 41, 42; power of opin- 
ion, 50; northwestern tribes, 54, 
154; human sacrifice, 56; use of 
gold, 59; relations with Penn, 
209, 210; European warfare 

against, 282, 283, 285IT. 

Indians, South American, 22, 28ff., 
46, 47, 54, 59; European warfare 
against, 282!!. 

Indo-China, war in, 442, 444, 455, 
460; United States «lcmands, 446 
Individuality, waning respect for, 
360 

Indonesia, war in, 340 
Indra, god, 90 
Indulgences, plenary, 169 
Indus, the, Alexander at, 1 18 


Industrial revolution, effect on 
war, 393, 412 

Inevitability of war, idea of, 113, 
177, 178, 204, 266, 309, 346, 372, 
373. 442. 457 

Inflation in Germany, effects of, 
417,419 

Innocent III, Pope, 219 
Inquisition, establishment in Spain, 
224; Netherlands, 226 
Insubordination, in Napoleonic 
armies, 328; German navy, 408; 
Russian, 409 

Internationalism, foundations of, 
77; of Alexander, 119; China, 
156; medieval Europe, 186; 
modern ideas of, 203, 208, 209, 
211, 216; in arms trade, 381; 
possibilities of, 46}S. 

Invaders of Rome, 138, i4iff., 203 
Invalides, the, remains of Na- 
poleon at, 336 
Invincible Armada, the, 22S 
Iran, nationalism of, 458 
Ireland, medieval, 182; Cromwell 
in, 238, 239; difliculties w'ith 
English, 240 

Iroquois, the, 30; enmity to 
i'lcnch, 288 

Ironsides, the, ot Cromwell, 241 
Isabella I, Queen of Spain, 224, 

225 

Isabella II, Queen of Spain, 348 
Isaiah, 80 

Islam, converts to, 145, 163, 164, 
197. See also Mohammedans 
Isocrates, Greek philosopher, 115 
Isolationism, teudal, 176; Ameri- 
can, 415, 463 

Isi...;l, ancient, 80, 81; modem, 
war with Arabs, 340 
Italy, medieval, 1931?., i99ff.; Na- 
poleon in, 330, 332; compulsory 
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Italy (con/.): 
service, 353; united, 362; in 
Ethiopia, 414, 431; post-war de- 
mands, 416; under Mussolini, 
421; recognition of Russia, 452 
Ivan the Terrible, Czar, 256 
Izvolsky, A. P., Russian ambassa- 
dor, 372, 384 

Jacobins, 304!!., 309, 317, 330 
Jacqueries, see Peasants’ revolts 
Jainism, 90 

James I, King of England, 236, 

238. 245^ 

Jameson raid, 340 
Janissaries, Turkish soldiers, 196, 
‘97 

Japan, feudal, 178, 183; 

modern, 162, 342, 372, 414, 421, 
422, 431, 432; war with Amer- 
ica, 342, 439ff.; withdrawal 
from League, 463 
Jaures, Jean, 306, 388 
Jehovah, sacrifice to, 57, 58 
Jesus Christ, preachments of, 168 
Jeypore, human sacrifice at, j6 
Jerusalem, 80; in Crusades, 170, 
172 

Jesuits, the, 234 

Jews, massacre of, 165, 172; ex- 
pulsion from Spain, 225; de- 
nounced, 343; modem move- 
ments against, 376, 377; in Pales- 
tine, 378; post-war Germany, 
414, 420; nationalism, 458. See 
also Hebrews 

Jibaros, South American Indians, 
idea of kinship of, 22; blood 
feuds, 24!!., 29; seek magical ad- 
vice, 34; chiefs, 54 
Joan of Arc, 190, 191 
John Frederick, of Saxony, 226 


Joinville, Prince de, removes Na- 
poleon’s remains, 337 
Joselin of Courtenay, Crusader, 
>73 

Joseph, brother of Napoleon, 333 
Josephus, ancient historian, 116 
Judah, kingdom of, 80, 81 
Julian, Roman emperor, 137 
Junkers, the, 272 

Kadesh, Battle of, 66, 71, 72 
Kalinga, kingdom of, 95, 96 
Kamachthal, rebels of the, 222 
Kanishka, Hindu king, 94 
Kant, Immanuel, 216 
Kapellendorf, Prussian army at, 
334 

Karlsruhe, bombed, 406 
Karnak, temple of, 72 
Karsten, Rafael, 25, 26 
Kasenkina, Almc., window-jump- 
ing of, 453 

Kashmir, in empire of Asoka, 94 
Katte, Lieutenant, execution of, 
260 

Kaunitz, Count, Austrian minister, 
264, 266, 306 

Kcibar, the, Jew'ish tribe, 165 
Kellerman, F. C., Marshal, 327 
Kellogg Non-Aggression Pact, 

452 

Kejiahm, Indian blood avenger, 
28, 29 

Kentucky mountaineers, blood 
feuds of, 27 
Kenya, tribes of, 34, 42 
Kerensky, Alexander, overthrow 
of, 410 

Kersaint, Comte de, French ad- 
miral, 309 

Khans, power of, 256, 257 
Khawarij, Moslem sect, 165 
Khonds, tribesmen of India, 56 
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Khyber Pass, traversed by Alex- 
ander, lit! 

Kiel, outbreak of Revolution at, 
408 

King PhiUp’s War, 287 
Kings, see Divine Rights of Kings 
and Leadership 
Kircheisen, F. M., 326 
Klostergrab, destruction of church 
at, 234 

Knight-errant, the, 180 
Knights of the Hospital, 174 
Knights of the Star, 181 
Knights Templars, 174 
Kolonialgesellschaft, German 
league, 374 

Konde, t*. region of East Africa, 

42 

Konigsberg, Frederick I crowned 
at, 259 

Konnigratz, Battle of, German 
guns kill Germans, 381 
Konoye, Prince, Japanese Prime 
Minister, 441, 446 
Koran, the, 164, 165 
Korean War, 164, 458, 461, 464, 
4^8 

Koreitza, tribe of Jews, 165 
Krishna, Hindu god, 90 
Krohn, William P., 33 
Kshatriyas, Hindu caste, 92, 93 
Kubu, the, natives of Sumatra, 16 
Kullars, robber caste, 93 
Kuru-Pandava war, 92 

Labor battalions, Roman, i : 4. See 
also Corvee 

Lacnas, Marcus Popilius, Roman 
general, 130 

La Bruyere, Jean de, 210 
La Fontaine, Jean de, 210 
Lagash, Sumerian city-state, 75, 
7 < 5 , 79 


Lagny-sur-Marne, tournament at, 
185 

Laissez faire, attitude in France, 
300; in modem warfare, 381 
Language, warlike effects of, 108, 
223, 324; international, idea of, 
466 

Laws of war, ancient India, 91; 
Greece, 102; Chinese, 153/!.; 
Japanese, 157, 159; feudal, 176; 
of condottieri, 194 
Lea, H. C., 218 

Leadership, early, in relation to 
war, 54ff., 58; Egy ptian, 7 iff.; 
Persian, 87, 88; Hindu, 94ff.; 
Greek, loSff.; Macedonian, 
iiyff.; Roman, 124, 126, 129, 
* 3 *. * 33 . *34; Mongolian, 145, 
146; Frankish, i49ff.; feudal 
Chinese, 154; Japanese, 158; late 
medieval, 188, 189, 201; ideas of 
Machiavelli, i99ff.; of French 
writers, 210, 211, 214; Spanish 
rulers, 224!!.; in Thirty Years’ 
War, 234, 235; English, 236, 
238, 239; French, 243!!., 304!!., 
314(1.; Russian, 255(1.; Prussian, 
ijSff.; Nape-' on, 3i8ff.; Bis- 
marck, 344(1.; Hitler, 4i8ff., 
437ff.; Mussolini, 421; Stalin, 
437fF.; World War I, 385(1., 
403, 404; deficiencies of, mod- 
ern, 468; suggestions for, 467(1. 
See also Chieftainship 
r.cague of Augsburg, 247 
League of Corinth, 1 15 
League of Nations, early idea of, 
211; United Star-'s refusal to 
enter, 378, 415; weakness of, 
414, 449; Russia admitted, 451 
League of Patriots, French, 343 
Le Bon, Gustave, 343, 351 
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LcffiDfi of Honor, N:ipt>Iconic, 
}-? 

Legislative Assembly, !■ rench, 305, 
306 

Leipsig, professors at greet Na- 
poleon, 333 

Lend-lease, ending of, 453 
Lenin, 410, 451 

Lenthall, William, Speaker of 
House of Commons, 237 
Leo III, Pope, 151 
Leo VI, Byzantine emperor, 148, 
161, 162 

Leonidas, 86, 87 

Leopold I, Holy Roman Emperor, 
*47 

Leopold, Prince, candidature of, 
348 

Lepeletier, Louis Michel, 312 
Leuctra, Battle of, 104 
Liberalism, and war, 343 
Liberation, spiritual, Buddhist, 94 
Liberty, American fears for, 294, 
295; suppression of by Na- 
poleon, 319. See also Freedom 
Libert)' Bell, the, 295 
Libya, 70, 74 

Licensing, of war commodities, 
443 

Lictors, Roman, 1 2 5 
Lidice, massacre at, 43 2 
Licbknccht, Karl, 389, 394 
Liguria, people of, 1 30; Republic, 
annexed by Napoleon, 332 
Limoges, in I-Iundred Years’ War, 
190 

Linguet, Simon, 302 
List, Friedrich, 343 
Living standards, in France, 300 
Lloyd George, speech of, 346, 416 
Lobositz, Battle of, 270 
Locarno, Treaty of, 417 
Locke, John, 295, 301, 360 


I.o<'i:sL'y Hall ( rennyson), 21^ 
L<uli, Battle of, and Napoleon’s 
ambition, 321 

Loire Infcricurc, uprising in, 312 
Lomakin, Consul CJcncral, dis- 
charge of, 453 
Lombards, the, 148, 163 
London, propaganda in I' rench 
Revolution, 310 

Looting, Roman, 126, 127; Frank- 
ish, 149; By'zantine, 163; Mos- 
lem, i65ff.; medieval European, 
179, 192, 193; Spanish, 223, 284; 
Russian, 256. See also Piracy; 
Raids for Booty; Robber Caste 
Lorraine, religious decrees in, 230; 
French in. 235; surrendered by 
Louis XIV', 247. See also Alsace- 
Lorraine 

Louis L\, King of France. 219 
Louis XIV', King of France, 200, 
210, 2 1 1, 233, 243ff., 262, 270; 
theory of divine right, 2441!.; 
wars of, 246(1.; analysis of, 
249(1. 

Louis XVI, King of France, 301, 
302, 304, 307 

Louis Ferdinand, Prince, leads war 
party, 331 

Louis-Philippe, orders from gov- 
ernment of, 337 
Louvain, Germans at, 404 
I^ouvois, Martpiis de, 269, 276 
Lowic, Robert IL, 43, 44 
Loyalty oaths, under C>harle- 
magne, 157 

Loyalty, of Napoleon’s men, 323, 

Lugal-zaggasi, B,abylonian king, 
75 

Lusitania, sinking of the, 391, 407, 
419 

Luther, Martin, 2i9fF. 
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Luxcmi)ourg, claimed by Louis 
XIV, 247 

Luxemburg, Rosa, 389 
Luxor, temple of, 72 
Lydia, fall of, 87 

Lyon, destitution in, 300; decrees 
against, 316 

Maccabees, the, 81 
Maccdon, 115, 126 
Machiavclli, Nicolo, 193, 196, 

i99ff.; influence on Frederick 
II, 261, 262; on Bismarck, 344 
Mack, Austrian general, victory 
promises of, 331 
Madagascar, natives of, 54 
Maidu, California Indians, 19, 29 
Magic, belief in, 26, 33, 34; rela- 
tion to leadership, 54; gold, 58ff. 
Mahabharata, the, I lindu epic, 89 
Mahrattas, native power in India, 
292 

Maine, the, destruction of, 342 
Maiiucnon, Madame dc, 250 
Malaya, v\ ar in, 363 
Alalice, part in peace-making, 413 
Malinowski, Bronislaw, i8, 50 
Manchuria, war in, 363, 372, 414, 
431,441, 442 

Manccksoroo, god of Khonds, 56 
Manctho, F,gvptian historian, 68 
Maori, the. New Zealand natives, 
16, 18, 19 

Maputju, African natives, 47 
Marat, Jean Paul, 305, 312 
March to Mascot', The, (Sou- 
they), 212 

Marengo, Battle of, 325, 326 
Maria Theresa, Queen of Austria, 

Maria Theresa, Queen of France, 
246 

Maricopa Indians, 35 


Marie Antoinette, 301, 30 304, 

307 

Marini, French envoy, 208 
Marius, 126 

Marlborough, Duke < r, 248 
Marshall Plan, 453 
Marx, Karl, 200, 31 1, 451 
Marxists, denounced, 343 
Masinissa, Numidian king, 1 3 1 
Mass psychology, 190, 232, 303, 
306, 309, 310, 388, 398; mould- 
ing of, 394, 398fT. 

Massacre, among Zulus, 47; As- 
syrians, 77, 97; Syrians, 80; Per- 
sians, 97; Greeks, 99, 102, 1 10, 
in; Romans, 132; Vikings, 142; 
Mongols, 144; Franks, 151; 
Moslems, 165, 166; Cnisaders, 
172, 173; in Flundred Years’ 
War, 190; Wars of the Roses, 
198; peasants’ revolts, 220; St. 
Bartholomew, 227, 231, 232; 
Spaniards and French, 227; 
Cromwell in Ireland, 239, 240; 
Russia, 256; conquistadores, 
283ff.; World War I, 404; 
Ethiopia and Spain, 431; World 
Warn, 43.. 

Massingham, H. 53 
iMaterialism, Roman, 128; in social 
revolutions, 221; French, 243, 
245, 300, 301; western influence 
on Russia, 257; communistic, 
451; of science, 360, 361 
Maternus, revoik of, 136 
xMauvila, massacre at, 283 
Maximilian 1 , Elector of Bavaria, 

235 

X 'ay as, the, 56, 59 
Ma/zini, Giusseppe, 343 
Mbaya-Kadiiico, South American 
Indians, 46, 47, 54 
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Mechanization, ideas of, 360, 361, 
455; in warfare, 393, 427 
Mecklenburgh, Duke of, pretext 
for war, 265; complaints of 
dukes, 270 
Medes, the, 85, 87 
Medicine man, power of, 54 
Medina, theocracy at, 164 
Megara, Greek city, 103, 113 
Mein Kconpf (Hitler), 420, 438 
M 61 ito, Miot de, 329 
Alemoirs (Napoleon), 320, 323 
Menendez, Pedro, 227 
Meneval, Napoleon’s private sec- 
retary, 328 

Mercantilism, creed of, 290, 293 
Mercenaries, 60; Egyptian, 69, 70; 
Carthaginian, 82, 83; Persian, 
85, 86; Greek, 86, 103; Roman, 
133, 134; barbarian, 144, 145; 
Japanese, , 158; Byzantine, 162, 
163; Moslem, 167; medieval, 
178, i92ff., 198; in religious 
wars, 233; Russian, 257; Prus- 
sian, 258; in eighteenth-century 
armies, 269; English, 273 
Merchant ships, search of, *406 
Mercy, quality of, 95, 96; denial 
of, in the Iliad, 98, 99; feudal 
Chinese, 155; Wars of the 
Roses, 198 

Memepthah, Egyptian ruler, 73 
Merovingians, the, 149, 150 
Merriman, Roger Bigelow, 225 
Mesopotamia, ancient, 52, 55, 60; 
modern, 416. See also Assyria 
and Babylonia 

Mcttcrnich, Count, report of, 366 
Metz, surrender of fortress, 352 
Mexico, mines of, 282; siege of, 
285; relations with United 
States, 342 


Mdzicres, Philip de, chivalric or- 
der of, 186 

Micromegas (Voltaire), 214 
Migrations, of barbarians, 141 
Militarism, problem of, 457, 458. 
See also Military class; Military 
tradition; Military training 
Military academies, Prussian, 272; 
French, 314 

Military class, rise of, among 
Mbaya-Kadiueo, 46; Egyptians, 
69; feudal Japanese, 157; medi- 
eval Europeans, 178, 179; Turks, 
196, 197; Prussians, 272, 273, 
276; French, 277; Italians, 421; 
Europeans in general, 269, 
276!!., 371, 372; modern Jap- 
anese, 421, 440, 441 
Alilitary expenditures, Prussian, 
259, 279; French, 279; Russian, 
438; modern in general, 455, 
456 

Military tradition, development 
of, among Abiponcs, 46; Mbaya- 
Kadiueo, 46; Maputju, 47; 
Zulus, 47, 48; in general, 48, 49; 
early Mediterranean, 52, 53; 
relation to leadership, 54; and 
human sacrifice, 57, 58; Egyp- 
tian, 68, 69, 71; Hannibal, 83, 
84; Persians, 85; Hindus, 89ff,; 
Greeks, 97ff., io4ff.; Macedo- 
nians, ii5fF.; Romans, i2 2ff.; 
Vikings, 14 iff.; Mongols, i44ff.; 
ancient Germans, i46ff.; under 
Charlemagne, i5oflF.; Japanese, 
Moslems, i63fF.; nicdi- 
evial, 176, 178!?., i83ff.; Turks, 
196, 197; in Thirty Years’ War, 
235; Louis XIV, 246; Charles 
Xlf, 252; Russians, 255fr.; Prus- 
sians, 258!?., 262ff,, 271/1.; in 
Alsace-Lorraine, 264; Europe in 
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general, 275ff.; French Revolu- 
tion, 304!!., 307flF.; Napoleon, 
3i8ff., 323flF., 329, 335ff.; mod- 
ern Germans, 347lf.*, line of 
descent, 359; in arms race, 
364ff,; World War I, 401; Mus- 
solini, 421; Japanese, 421, 440; 
in general, 427, 429; post-war, 
457, 4*^41 465; summary of 

history of, 462 

Military organizations, German, 
374>4>9 

Military training, among Zulus, 
48; Egyptians, 69, 71; Persians, 
85; Hindus, 92; Spartans, 104, 
t05; Romans, 122, 123, 134, 136; 
Mongols, 145; medieval Euro- 
peans, 185; Turks, 196, 197; 
Russians 257; Prussians, 272; 
officers, 371, 372; modern Ger- 
mans, 374; World War I, 401. 
See also Conscription 
Militia Act of 1755, 275 
Miller, John C., 294, 295 
Mikado, the, 158 
Milan, subjugation of, 226 
Milo, Roman demagogue, 1 34 
Minamoto, Japanese faction, 158 
Minard, assassinated, 2 3 1 
Mindel, rebels of the, 222 
Miscalculation, part in World 
War II, 429 

Misunderstanding, as source of 
war, 286, 287, 427, 442, 443, 447 
Mobilization, general effect of, 
371; ordered in 1914, 371, 386, 

387 

Mohammed, 164, 165 
Mohammed II, Turkish sultan, 
202 

Alohainmcdans, 1631!., 173, 174, 
196, 197; Spanish wars against, 
168, 203, 224, 225, 228 


Molasses Act of 1733, 293 
Molotov, V. M., 427 
Moltke, Count von, views of, 338, 
345. 350. 354. 386 
Mongols, 61, i44ff., 203; influence 
on Russia, 255, 256 
Moniteur, newspaper, dominated 
by Napoleon, 325 
Montaigne, 208 
Montmorency, house of, 232 
Montesquieu, 214, 215 
Montezuma, Aztec emperor, 38, 
286 

Moors, battles against, 168, 203, 
224, 225 

Moral courage, of Puritans, 237 
Moral decline, of Romans, 128; 
modern, 377 

Morale, military, among Zulus, 48; 
Assyrians, 78; Napoleon’s ar- 
mies, 323 

Morality, modern international, 
*62, 377, 378, 429, 430, 434, 460, 
461; Prussian, 344fF. 

Moravia, invaded, 220 
More, Thomas, 208 
Aloreau, Jean Victor, French gen- 
eral, 326, 32*. 

Morelly, Frent! publicist, 302 
Morgan, J. P., 391 
Morocco, French in, 363, 364 
Moriori, New Zealand aborigines, 
16 

Moscow, burning of, 333 
Moslems, see Mohammedans 
Mukden, occupation of, 414 
Munich, proclaims Republic of 
Bavaria, 408; betrayal at, 415, 
422, 452 

Aiunro, Dana Carlton, 169 
Munzer, Thomas, 223 
Murngin tribe, Australian abor- 
igines, 17 
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Mussolini, Benito, 311, 344, 361, 
414, 415, 431, 432; character, 
421 

Mutiny, among Franks, 149 
Mytilene, decree against, no 

Nagasaki, atom bombed, 435 
Nagy, Ferenc, 454 
Najera, Battle of, i8i 
Namau, New Guinea tribesmen, 
18 

Nansen, Fridtj 'f, 16 
Napoleon I, 309, 313, 316, 3i8ff., 
377, 403, 448; in Russia, 254, 
321, 322; analysis of, 318, 319; 
grandeur complex, 3 19IT.; meth- 
ods of contiol, 323!?.; v'icws of, 
329; coalitions against, 331; 
usurpations, 331, 332; reactions 
to, 333fT.; legend, 335ff.; apothe- 
osis, 337, 338 

Napoleon III, 348, 349, 354 
Naram-sin, Babylonian king, 75 
“Narmer palette,” ancient I'-gyp- 
tian record, 65 

National Assembly, French, 306, 
307; measures of, 215 
National Convention, French, 308, 
310, 311 

National Covenant, the, 238 
National honor, as cause of war, 
278, 341, 342, 348, 351, 447 
National pride, as cause of war, 

279 > 295^ 30^’. 33 «i 343. 350. 
35^ 359. 3<^7. 420, 422, 447, 452 
Nationalism, Babylonian, 76; As- 
syrian, 79; modern, beginnings 
of, 188, 189, 236, 280; French, 
304!?., 3i2fF.; cour.cr-national- 
ism, 317; Prussian, 333ff.; in 
general, 34ofF.; German, 375; 
extent of wars, 340; religious 
nature, 340, 341; tenets, 341; as 


cause of war, 24 iff., 384; in 
Prussian wars, 344fT.; imperial- 
istic rivalries, 362, 363, 367; 
after World War I, 41 1, 412; 
Hitlerian, 419, 420; Japanese, 
422; post-war, 455, 458 
Natural rights, theory of, 295, 301 
Navies, British, sailors impressed 
in, 269, 270; French, 270; in- 
crease in British, 330; building 
race, 365fT., 455; right of sei- 
zure, 355; in World War I, 390, 
391; Japanese, 440; American, 
at Pearl Harbor, 447; limitation, 
355, 417. See also Sea Power 
Nazis, 376, 419. See also Hitler 
Nebuchadnezzar, 80 
Negritos, of the (iongo, irt, 40 
Neolithic warfare, 15, 52 
Netherlands, the, in relation to 
Spain, 225, Z16, 228fT.; I.ouis 
XIV', 246II'.; French Revolutuiii, 
309. See also Belgium and Hol- 
land 

Netherlands Fast Indies, freezing 
of Japanese credits, 443 
Neutrality, in private wars, 176; 

Work! War I, 390 
Neie York' Thiies, reports in, 388, 
389 

Nczahualpilli, Aztec seer, 286 
New Fngland, blood feuds in, 27; 
colonial warfare, 287; protests 
against taxation, 293 
Newspapers, censored by Napo- 
leon, 325; inflame war senti- 
ment, 349, 351, 352, 354, 378(f., 
453. 459 

New Stone Age, 1 5 
New' Zealand, aborigines of, 54 
Nicholas II, Czar, 371, 372, 386 
Nicias, Athenian general, 114 
Nietzsche, Friedrich, 311, 343 
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Nigeria, tribes of, 19 
Nineveh, 78 

Nin-gursu, Sumerian god, 76 
Nirvana, meaning of, 94 
Nitesis, bride of Cambyses, 88 
Nobel, A. B., 381 

Nobility, place of in modern ar- 
mies, 199, 269, 272, 273, 276!?.; 
attitude of common man to- 
ward, 278, 279; in prc-Revolu- 
tionary France, 300, 301; French 
Revolution, 303, 304 
Nomura, Japanese ambassador, 
message to, 444 

Non-injury and non-killing, pre- 
cepts of, 90, 91, 93, 95 
Non-Intervention, agreements, 414 
Normans, conquests of, 1 68 
North Ar’intic Alliance, 453 
North Caledonia, tribes of, 20 
Noitli German Federation, Bis- 
marck schemes for, 347 
Norway, outrages in, 432; recog- 
nition of Russia, 452 
Numidian cavalry, in Carthaginian 
army, 82 

Nuremberg papers, testimony of, 
422, 432 

Oceania, warfare in, 16, 18 
Odin, 90, 142; offerings to, 56 
Officers, Prussian, 272, 273; 

French, 276, 277, 312, 323, 328; 
European, in general, 278, 279; 
problem of, 371, 372; Rtissian, 
killed by soldiers, 409 
Oil, shipment of to Russia, 381; 

effect on Japanese war, 444 
Old Stone Age, i3ff., 51 
Old Testament, the, 57 
Olivier, character in Song of Ro- 
land, 152 

Olmstead, A. T., 78 


Omens, see Divination 
Ona, natives of Ticrra del Fuego, 
34 

Opinions, power of, 49, 50 
Opportunism, see Expediency 
Opricliina, the, Russian organiza- 
tion, 256 

Orleans, siege of, 191 
Osceola, Indian chieftain, 289 
Ovenstiern, Axel Gustafsson, 235 

Pacifism, see Peace 
Page, Walter Hines, 390 
Palatinate, the, war in, 247; an- 
nexation of, 309 
Paleolithic warfare, i3ff., 51 
Palestine, wars in, 68; modern, 
378, 416. See also Hebrews 
Panama Canal, closed to German 
shipping, 443 
Pan-Gcrinanism, 41 1 
Pan-Slavisrn, 41 1 

Pajirbcr, warship, sent to Mor- 
occo, 364 

Papagos, North American Indians, 
16 

Panhclienism, ii4flF. 

Papuans, wars rf iS 
Paradise of wa.vors, Aztec, 39; 
Hindu, 90, 9^-, X^'iking, 142; 
Moslem, r6;, 167 
Paris, massacre in, 231; King and 
Queen removed to, 302; cclc- 
l)rarion at, 309; uprising, 312; 
war demonstrations, 351, 388 
Parknian, Francis, 287 
Parliament, relations with King, 
236; Short and [.oner, 238; ordi- 
ance of 1643, 274 

Parmcnio, slain by Alexander, 117 
Pashitch, Serbian prime minister, 
384 
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Passcliendaelc, Batrlc of, losses in, 
403 

Patcrfa?/iilias, powers of, 122 
Patriarch Simeon, letter of, i 6 q 
Patriotism, Roman, 121, 123, 133; 
medieval, 188; German, 236; 
French, 248, 3i2ff., 322; Rus- 
sian, 333, 388; Prussian, 334, 
354; artificial creation of, 387; 
modern, 464 

Patzinaks, mercenaries, 163 
Pax, the, of Lorenzetti, 195 
Pax Rovtana, 119, 133, 134, 203 
Peace, spirit of, in nature, 13; 
Paleolithic, 14; primitive, in 
general, i6ff.; Iroquois, 30; 
Egyptian, 68, 73, 74; Babylo- 
nian, 75, 76; Hebrew, 80, 81; 
Hindu, 89, 94fF.; Greek, 102, 
103, 1 15, 1 19; Roman, 132, 133; 
ancient German, 147, 148, 150; 
Chinese, 153, 156; early Chris- 
tian, 168; among Crusaders and 
Moslems, 173; medieval, 177, 
185, 195, 208; seventeenth cen- 
tury*, 203; modem, 207 ff.; 
Cromwellian, 242; 'of Louis 
XIV, 251; average citizen, 268; 
original French Revolutionaries, 
304; Napoleonic France, 330; 
post-Napolconic, 448; Prussian, 
346; Russian, 409, 410; Japanese, 
441; opposition to, 375, 376, 
39 1, 392; universal craving for, 
411; post-war, 415, 449, 464, 
465 

Peace, treaties of, Egypt, 73; 
Greece, 103; China, 156; mod- 
ern, 236, 268, 347, 410, 411, 413, 
414, 416 

Peace of God, the, 177 
Pearl Harbor, attack on, 439, 440, 
447 


Peasants’ revolts, iSy, 2 2ofr., 30 (, 

303 

Peloponnesians, the, 102 
Peloponnesian Wai, the, 109, 
1 1 1 ff ., 1 j 5 

Peninsula War, the, 333 
Penn, W’illiam, 209, 210, 287 
Pensions, Roman, 126; in French 
Revolution, 310 
Pentaur, Egyptian scribe, 72 
People, the, absence of rights in 
dynastic state, 244; in Russia, 
255ff.; part in early European 
wars, 268; condition of in 
France, 299, 300; rights of, 301, 
302; rise against Napoleon, 333; 
lack of patriotism, 334; militari- 
zation of, 373ff., 457; in modern 
war, 393 ff., 398ff., 429 
Perdiccas, Macedonian king, 1 13 
Pergamus, divides conquered ter- 
ritory, 127 

Pericles, 107, 108, iiiff. 

Perry, W. J„ 55 

Persecution, religious, 165, 172, 
218, 224!!., 2281f., 23 iff. 
Perseus, Macedonian king, 131 
Persia, ancient, 54, 85!!.; military 
training, 85, 86; kingship, 87; 
Alexander in, n8; wars, iii, 
1 14, 115, 166; mercenarie.s, 167; 
Sassanian Kingdom of, 163 
Pern, mines of, 282 
Peter the Great, 255, 257 
Peter the Hermit, Crusader, 172 
Petrograd, demonstrations in, 409 
Phalerae, Roman decorations, 125 
Pharsalus, Battle of, 133 
Philip of Hasse, 226 
Philip of Maccdon, i i5ff. 

Philip II, King of Spain, 

Philip IV, King of Spain, 246 
Philip V, King of Spain, 248, 249 
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Philip VI, King of France, i88, 
189 

Philippines, insurrection in, 340; 
war in, 363 

Philosophers, ideas of, 360 
Philotas, executed by Alexander, 
117 

Phoenicians, 56, 57, 70, 81 
Piedmont, annexed by Napoleon, 

332 

Pilgrimages, to Holy Land, 168 
Piracy, Greek, loi; Viking, 203 
Pisa, medieval, 171, 174, 196 
Pitt, William, the Elder, 275; the 
Younger, 308 
Pizarro, Francisco, 83!?. 

Plague at Athens, i<'9 
Plassey, Battle of, '91 
Plateae, battlchcld of, 106 
Plebiscite, in Holland, 332 
Po Valley, looting of, 126 
Podiebrad, George, King of Bo- 
hemia, 208 

Poetic Edda, The, 142 
Poets, war and peace sentiments 
of, 2i2fr.; on Indians, 289; leg- 
end-building of, 337 
Poincar6, Raymond, 372, 416 
Poison gas, 407, 421, 429 
Poland, establishment of, 408, 41 1; 
in World War I, 423, 424; con- 
trolled by Russia, 454 
Political motives, among Greeks, 
107, no; Romans, 133, 134; 
Franks, 149, 151; feudal Chi- 
nese, 155; Japanese, 157, 158; 
Moslems, 164; Cn'saders, 170, 
173, 174; Hundred Years’ War, 
188; medieval Italy, 194; Turks, 
196, 197; western F.uropeans, 
i98ff., 201, 203; in religious 
wars, 231, 235!?.; Louis XIV, 
2461f.; Prussians, 258flF., 344IF.; 
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in Diplomatic Revolution, 2(^4; 
modern state, 280; colonialism, 
292, 294, 295; F'rcnch Revolu- 
tion, 304fF.; Napoleonic Europe, 
329fF.; relation to imperialism, 
3i6fF.; twentieth century, 41 iff., 
426, 435, 451 
Political Testament (Frederick 
II), 271 

Poltava, Charles XII at, 252; Battle 
of, 254, 255 

Polognac, Comtes' a de, debts paid, 
300 

Polybius, 127, 129 
Polynesians, 18, 19, 21 
Poinpey, Roman general, 133 
Pope, Alexander, 213 
Portugal, in Hundred Years’ War, 
192 

Posthumus, Roman emperor, 135 
Potidea, victims of, 109; battle 
over, i 1 3 

Potlatch, Indian ceremony, 154 

Potsdam Guard, 260 

Poverty, and French Revolution, 

299ff. 

Praetorian Guard, 135, 167, 197 
Prague, in battle )f Hussites, 220 
Preparedness, ar. M:t Palestine, 
80; Athens, in, Prussia, 351; 
France, 372; Russia, 373, 438; 
urged in America, 392; psycho- 
logical, 428; Nazis, 439 
Prescott, W. H., 37, 38, 224, 283 
Press-gangs, see Impressing of re- 
cruits 

Preussisch-Eylau, Battle of, 326 
Preventive v/ai, views of Spartans, 
107; Athenians, n French, 
. 4; Cromwell, 239; Frederick 
II, 265; World War I, 373; post- 
war, 457 

Pride, personal, place in war, 323 
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Primitive warfare, ijff., 

32ff., 4ofF., 51, 54 

Prince, The (Machiavelli), i99ff. 

Princess of Babylon, Tlte, (Vol- 
taire), 214 

Prisoners, slav'ing of in French 
Revolution, 315; by Napoleon, 
337; ransoming of, forbidden, 
316; treatment of. World War 
II, 432; retention of, 455 

Professional soldiers, Hebrew, 81; 
Japanese, 15'^, 159; medieval, 

1 78; Turkish, 197; western 
European, 197(1. 

Prokop the Great, Hussite gen- 
eral, 220 

Propaganda, Roman, 131; Byzan- 
tine, 162; Christian, 169; of 
Frederick II, 263; before Amer- 
ican Revolution, 294; in French 
Revolution, 303, 306, 310; Na- 
poleonic, 326; German, 334, 
362, 366, 375, 376; in newspa- 
pers, 379, 380; World War I, 
387(1., 394, 397, 398, 409; post- 
war, 414, 419, 420, 459; Russo- 
German, 437, 438; comjnunistic, 

45 -. 454 . 459 

Property, relation to warfare, 40, 
58fT., 66; influence on leader- 
ship, 54; in I'^gypt, 68fT.; As- 
syria, 77, 78; India, 92; Greece, 
99, 101, 102, 107, 1 10, 1 12; 
Rome, 123, 124, 126, 127, 133; 
Vikings, 144; Mongols, 145; 
Byzantines, 163; Moslems, 
i65fr.; Crusaders, i69fT., 174; 
feudal, 176, 179; Hundred 

Years’ War, 188; mercenaries, 
i92ff‘.; Cesare Borgia, 201; peas- 
ants’ revolts, 220; Netherlands, 
229; Thirty Years’ War, 235; 
France, 247, 276(1.; colonies. 


282ff., 286fF., 29ofF.; French 
Revolution, 303, 308; 

Napoleon, 323; World War 1, 
404, 405, 410; World War 11, 
427, 428, 442fF,; post-war, 461 
Prophets, Hebrew, 80 
Protestants, 22i(T., 230(1., 240 
Protocols of the Elders of TAon, 
376 

Provence, Crusade against, 203 
Prussia, 258(1., 270(1., 276, 279; 
war party in, 331; nationalism, 
333. 334; of Bismarck, 

344(1.; recent wars, 379(1., 391 
Psychological tensions, and war- 
fare, 20, 21; modern, 401, 402 
Psychological warfare, in French 
Revolution, 3 1 6 

Public opinit)n, as cause of war, 
348(1.; Japanese, 447 
Pueblo builders, 4t, 42 
Pufendorf, Samuel, 203, 207, 215 
Pugnacity, in nature, 13; Paleo- 
lithic, 14, 15; Crow Indians, 44; 
/ulu-s, 48; Hindu, 92; absence 
of, 81, 122, 195 
Pulitzer, Joseph, 379 
Punan, Borneo natives, 16 
Punishments, among Maputju, 47; 
Zulus, 48; Egyptians, 70; As- 
syrians, 77; Persians, 86; Spar- 
tans, 105; Romans, 123(1., 138; 
Mongols, 145; ancient Germans, 
146, 147; Charlemagne, 151; 

Turks, 196; Pru.s.sians, 272; Eng- 
lish, 275; French, 312; civiliaas, 
in World War I, 394(1., 404 
Puritans, 236(1., 286 

Quakers, the, 209, 210 
Quebec, 294 

Quctzalcoatl, Aztec god, 286 
Quintus Curtius, historian, 253 
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Rabelais, zo8 

Race, theories of, 145, 343, 347fF.; 
after World War I, 41 1, 412, 
420; after World War, II, 458, 
459 

Radin, Paul, 30 

Raids for booty, explanation of, 
4off.; among Aztecs, 40; Amer- 
ican Southwest, 4t, 42; Africa, 
42, 47; Plains Indians, 42!?.; 
South American Indians, 46ff.; 
early Mediterranean, 52, 53, 75; 
induced by gold, 60; Egyptian, 
66; Assyrian, 77!?.; Hebrew, 81; 
Greek, 99, 10 1; Roman, 126, 
127, 129; Barbarian, 141 ff., 145; 
of mercenaries, 193; conquhta- 
dores, 284 

Rameses ^ 1 . 66, 7 iff. 

Ramescs 111 , 70 

Rambaud, Alfred, 253 

Ransom of prisoners, 193, 195 

Raymond of Agiles, Crusader, 173 

Raymond of Toulouse, Crusader, 
>73 

Rearmament, announced by Hit- 
ler, 414; effect of, 455 

Regimentation, World War I, 
393, 394, 408; military, effect of, 
457 . 458 

Reichstag building, burning of, 
420 

Religion, decline of, 360, 361 

Religious incentives, among Ji- 
baros, 26, 27; Dyaks, 33; Bag- 
abo, 34; American Indians, 35, 
36; war god as source of, 36, 
37; connection with human sac- 
rifice, 37ff., 56ff.; Babylonians, 
76; Assyrians, 78; Hebrews, 80, 
81; Greeks, loiff., 107; Romans, 
12 1; Vikings, 142, 143; Turks, 
143, 196, 197; Franks, 151, 152; 
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Saracens, i63ff.; Christians, 168, 
169, 177, 187, 203; Joan of Arc, 
190, 191; modern, 2i81f., 243ff., 
256; colonial, 282, 283, 285, 294; 
French revolutionary, 307ff., 
312IT.; post-Revolutionary, 340, 
341; German, 377, 419; com- 
munistic, 450, 451, 459; anti- 
communistic, 459 
Reparations, in primitive warfare, 
20, 29; modern, 413, 416, 417 
Revenge, as motive in warfare, 22, 
25, 27, 28, 43, 46, too, 109, no, 
146, 157, 239, 240; World War 
I, 406; post-war, 412, 413; 
World War !l, 427 
Revival of Ica/ning, 190 
Rewards, Egyptian, 66, 67, 69; 
Assyrian, 77, 79; Carthaginian, 
82, 83; Spartan, 105; Roman, 
123, 125, 126; Turkish, 196; 
French, in religious wars, 230; 
Napoleonic, 323 

Rhine, the, bridged by Caesar, 1 30 
Rhineland, league of states, 209; 

in French Revolution, 310 
Rhodes, shares conquered terri- 
tory, 127 

Rh ules, Cecil, , ^6 
Ribault, Jean, c. 'ony of, 227 
Ribbentrop, Nazi minister, 422 
Richard II, King of England, 185 
Richelieu, Cardinal, 235 
Robber caste, Hindu, 92 
Robert of Artois, 188 
Robespierre, 300, 315 
Rolland, Romainc, 394 
Romano, Ezzelin dc, 219 
Rome, ancient, 56, (>• ■; resists Han- 
tibal, 84; sword of, 121; early 
regime, 12 iff.; army, i23ff.; 
war profiteers, i26ff.; imperial- 
ism, i29ff.; civil wars, 13 iff.; 
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Rome {cont.): 
decline of army, 134^.; pseudo- 
wars, 185 

Rome-Berlin Axis, 421 
Roon, Count von, 355 
Root, Elihu, 392 
Roosevelt, Franklin, 441, 442 
Roosevelt, Theodore, 391 
Rotterdam, victims at, 43 1 
Rouen, in Hundred Years’ War, 
190 

Rousseau, J. J.. 215, 301, 312, 313 
Royalty, rules of succession, 244; 
attitude toward Napoleon, 329, 

330 

Rubber, export to communists, 

3 «« 

Rubicon, crossing of the, 133 
Ruffianism, Nazi, 420 
Ruffians, in pre-Revolutionary ar- 
mies, 269, 273, 274 
Ruhr, France marches into, 417 
Rumania, aspirations of, 384; rec- 
ognizes Riussia, 451; controlled 
by Russia, 454 
Russell, Bertrand, 9, 394 
Russia, Charles XII in, a 52, 254; 
Napoleon in, 254, 32 iff., 333; 
emergence of modern, 255!!.; 
in Seven Years’ War, 264!!.; 
conscription, 257, 274; anti- 
Napoleonism, 330, 331; cooper- 
ates with Napoleon, 332; in 
Triple Entente, 368; conflict 
with West, 378; nationalistic 
enmities, 384; v'ar guilt, 386; 
patriotic demonstrations, 388; 
effect of propaganda, 397; Rev- 
olution, 408 ff., 448; peace, 410, 
413; pact with Germany, 442, 
443; German outrages in, 432; 
in World War II, 437ff.; recent 
relations with West, 449ff.; mil- 


itary expenditures, 438, 456; na- 
tionalization of production, 461 
Ruthenia, controlled by Russia, 
454 

Ruthlessness, cult of, 405 ff.; 

growth, 428 

Sabbath fighting, refused, 80, 81 
Sabotage, communistic, 454 
“Sacred Band,’’ in Carthaginian 
anny, 82 

Sacred War, the, 107 
Sacs, Americans take land of, 289 
Sagas, in general, 143 
Saga of Ragfiar l.odlmik, 142 
Saguntum, siege of, 84 
Saint Bartholomew, massacre of, 
227, 23r, 232 

Saint-F'lorent, uprising at, 3t2 
Saint Gaul, monk of, 150 
Saint-Germain, Palier <lc, 215 
Saint Gervais, church of, hit by 
“Big Bertha,” 405 
Saint Helena, Napoleon at, 335, 
336; remains remc.ed from, 337 
Saint Jean d’Acre, war at, 174 
Saint Petersburg, demonstrations 
at, 388 

Saint Pierre, Abbe de, 2 1 1 
Saint-Simon, Duke of, 250 
Saladin, 173 

Saiubba, Asian tribesmen, 35, 45 
Samos, revolt of, 112 
Satnuraiy the, i57fF., 178, 183 
Sanctions, anti-Italian, 414, 463; 

anti-Japanese, 442 ff. 

Sanctuaries against war, Greek, 
102; medieval, 177 
San Francisco Confetence, 449 
San Juan Valley, com-growing in, 

42 

Sarajevo, crime at, 383, 384 
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Sargon of Agade, Babylonian 
king, 75 

Sassamon, aide of King Philip, 287 
Satapha-Brahniana, ancient Hindu 
texts, 60 

Satellite nations, of Napoleon, 
331, 332; of Russia, 454 
Savoy, in League of Augsburg, 

247 

Saxons, the, 149, 151 
Saxony, in Seven Years’ War, 265, 
266; rulers bow to Napoleon, 
333 

Savagery, modern descent into, 
434 

Sazonov, Russian minister, 372 
Scandinavians, the, 19, 27, 56, 60, 
141 ff., 148, 203 

Scharnhf.i »■ General von, 334 
Sclicnkcndorf, M. von, 334 
Schonburg, Philip von, Arch- 
bishop of Mainz, 209 
Schleswig-Holsiein, war over, 
346; Prussian claims to, 347 
Schwab, Charles M., 391 
Schwartz, Berthold, monk, 202 
Science, influence of, 360, 361, 
454, 455, 458, 467; effect on 
weapons, 393, 429; lack of con- 
trol over, 430; misuse of, 435 
Scots, the, blood feuds of High- 
landers, 27; in conflict with 
England, 188, 238, 274 
Sea power, British, 291, 365 
Second Punic War, 84, 127 
Second World War, see World 
Warn 

Secret agreements, eifects of, 368, 
369; post-war, 457 
Secret service, Spartan, 106 
Self-deification, of Alexander, 1 17, 
1 19; Louis XIV, 245, 249ff.; 
Napoleon, 321, 322 


Self-mutilation, of recruits, 137, 
402 

Seminole War, the, 289 
Senators, Roman, 136, 137 
Sennacherib, Assyrian king, 80 
Septimus Severus, Roman Em- 
peror, 136 

Serbia, and World War I, 369, 
373. 379. 384. 385; war guilt, 
386 

Service, compulsory, Roman, 123, 
137; Merovingian, 150; in Ger- 
man Social Revolution, 223; 
English civil war, 242; Euro- 
pean armies and navies, 269lf., 
273fF.; Prussia, 270, 271; France, 
299; Germany, 404, 405. See 
also Conscription 
Scsostris, I, Egyptian ruler, 65 
Scsostris III, FIgyptian ruler, 66 
Seven Years’ War, the, 264ff., 277, 
3«5 

Sex, as a goad to war, 45, 46, 166 
Shakespeare, 273, 274 
Shamans, 34, 35 
Shelley, P. B., 212, 213 
Siamese, the, 94 
Sicily, conquest of, 168 
Sidcn, destrucao' of, 97 
Silesia, overrun i j Frederick II, 
262, 263 

Sind, in empire of Asoka, 94 
Siva, Hindu god, 96 
Skagerak, Battle of, gunsights 
used at, 381 
Skidi Pawnees, the, 56 
Skoda munition works, in Hitler’s 
hands, 42 j 

“Slave-labor camps,” .,55 
Slu ^ry, and xvarfare, 40, 57; 
among Mbaya-Kadiueo, 46, 47; 
Assyrians, 78; Greeks, 102, 
i04fF.; Romans, 1301!., 138; 
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Slavery {cont.y. 

Moslems, 165; in modern Amer- 
ica, 289 

Smith, G. Elliot, 59, 60 
Smith, Vincent A., 98 
Smuggling, and American Revo- 
lution, 293 

Sneak attacks, primitive, 32; By- 
zantine, 62; forbidden, 176; 
Japanese, 439, 440 
Social attitudes, change in, 408 
Social conditions, in France, 299^ 
Social measures, of Pericles, 112 
Social revolutions, 187, 22ofF. 
Socialism, military, 393, 394, jo8 
Socialists, war attitude of, 389 
Society of Trade, formed by 
Clive, 292 

Solomon, King, 152 
Solutions for warfare, suggested, 
465(1. 

Solutrean blade, primitive tool, 15, 
5 ' 

Somme, Battle of, losses in, 403 
Song of Roland, 152, 184 
Sophia, Queen of Bohemia, 220 
Southey, Robert, 212 
Sovereignty, modern ideas of, 
302, 341, 412; in path of peace, 
449 

Soviet Union, see Russia 
Spain, Hannibal in, 83, 84; looting 
of, 126, 127, 136; in Hundred 
Years’ War, 192; standing army 
of, 197; religious wars of, 224ff.; 
in Netherlands, 228!?.; causes of 
decline, 225, 226; in League of 
Augsburg, 247; in New World, 
28 iff.; Cortes in, 285; Napoleon 
in, 322, 323, 333; succession to 
throne of, 348, 349; war with 
America, 340, 342; Civil War, 
414, 421 


Spartacus, gladiatorial leader, 13 1 
Spartans, 58, 86, 97, 107, luff.; 
arbitrate dispute, 103; military 
sj'stem, i04lf. 

Spencer, Baldwin, 27 
Spies, Byzantine, 162; Prussian, 
35« 

Stalin, Joseph, 311, 422, 423, 437, 

438,45«. 454 
Stamp Act of 1765, 293 
Stanhope, Lord, 216 
State, the, place of in Rome, 121; 
relatioas to Church, 231; doc- 
trine of the, 342; control of sci- 
ence, 435 

Statecraft, nationalistic, effects of, 
416 

States-Gencral, calling of, 300 
Steffans, Professor, opposes Na- 
poleon, 334 

Stein, Baron vom, leads war party, 
331; patriotic sentiments of, 334 
“Stele of the V^ulturcs,” the, Su- 
merian record, 75 
Stilicho, Roman gcn%,fal, 145 
Stimson, Henry L., 452 
Stock market, effect of peace on, 
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Stocker, Adolf, 343, 351, 376 
Stoicism, Spartan, 104 
Stoic philosophy, 132 
Strang, envoy to Moscow, 423 
Strasbourg, claimed by Louis 
XIV, 247; in French Revolu- 
tion, 310 

Stratagems, disdained by Irish, 182 
Strateg)', of French Revolutionary 
leaders, 315; pawns of, 403; 
global, of Roosevelt, 442 
Streltsi, the, Russian military or- 
ganization, 257 
Stuttgart, bombed, 406 
Styria, persecution in, 234 
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Sudanese, the, mercenaries, 167 
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rule, 412 

Sugar Act of 1764, 293 
Suleiman I, Turkish Sultan, 197 
Sully, due de, 208 
Sumer, gold currency in, 60, 75 
Survival of the fittest, theory of, 
13,92,360 

Suttee, the, Hindu widow-burn- 
ing, 58 

Swarga, Hindu paradise, 92 
Sweden, in Thirty Years’ War, 
233; in League of Augsburg, 
247; under Charles XII, 
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mercenaries, 269; invaded by 
Napoleon, 332; exports German 
steel, 381 

Sword, creed of the, Japan, 156, 
157; medieval Europe, 183, 184 
Sybel, Heinrich von, 350 
Sybota, Battle of, 1 1 3 
Syracuse, disaster at, 109 
Syria, 68, 69, 74, 80, 163; and in- 
vention of gunpowder, 202 

Tacitus, i46flF. 

Tactica, of Emperor Leo, 16 1 
Tactics, Byzantine, 148, 161 
Taille, French tax, 299 
Taira, the, Japanese faction, 1 58 
Tairi, Hawaiian war pod, 36 
Tamerlane, 144, 256 
Tancred, Crusader, 170, 173 
Tanganyika, British sphere of in- 
fluence, 416 
Tangier, Sultan of, 363 
Taxes, in Athens, 112; Jenisalem, 
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116; among Moslems, 166; Ro- 
mans, 126; Crusaders, 170; 
Netherlands, 229; American 
colonies, 293, 295; France, 299, 
300 

Tea Act of 1773, 293 
7 ennessee mountaineers, blood 
feuds of, 27 
Tennyson, Alfred, 213 
Terror, use in fighting, 48; Ro- 
mans, 124, 125; Mongols, 145; 
French Revolution, 316; World 
War I, 404!?. See also Fear 
Terror, the (French Revolution), 
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Tezcatlipoca, Azuc god, 39 
Thebes (Greece), 86, 104, 116 
Thebes, temple of (Egypt), 72 
Theuderich II, Merovingian king, 
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Third Illyrian War, 131 
Third Alaccdonian War, 1 3 1 
Third Punic War, 1 3 1 
Thirty Years’ War, 2 33ff., 240 
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Thompson, David, 19, 34 
Thompson, Janies Westfall, 231 
Thurgau, rising in the, 222 
Till ’rT>osc II, Ej- , ptian ruler, 68 
Thutmose HI, Eg^’ dan ruler, 73, 
74 

Tiberius, Romai. Emperor, 135 
Tibet, invasion of, 455, 460 
Tiglath Pileser I, Assyrian king, 

77 

Tikopia, islanders of, 17 
Tilly, Count Johann, 239 
Tirpitz, Admiral von, 365, 368 
Tisza, Count, 379, 385 
Tl-’oc, Aztec god, 39 
Tlascala, warriors of, 38 
“Tobacco Parliament,” of Fred- 
erick William I, 259 
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Tojo, Japanese Prime Minister, 
162, 446 

ToUhus, fortress of, 250 
Tongans, primitive fighters, 16 
Torboletes, subjects of Carthage, 
84 

Total destruction, creed of, 316 
Total war, 393!!., 429, 43 iff. 
Totalitarianism, French, 311, 319, 
325, 326; resistance to, 327; re- 
cent, 408, 420, 421, 432ff., 454 
Toulon, deserters from, 327 
Toulongeon, French traveler, 271 
Toulouse, in Hundred Years’ 
War, 190 

Tournaments, feudal Chinese, 155; 
medieval, 184!?. 

Toynbee, Arnold, 127, 128, 257 
Toyada, Japanese ambassador, 
message of, 444 

Trade, favorable balance, theory 
of, 290. See also Economic mo- 
tives and Property 
Transmigration, theories of, 90 
Transportation of populations. 
World War I, 405; World War 
II, 432 

Treaties, Egyptian, 73; Roman, 
1 3 1, 132, See also Alliances 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 263 
Treaty of Lun^ville, violated by 
Napoleon, 332 
Treaty of Prague, 347 
Treaty of Versailles, 41 1, 413!?. 
Treaty of Westphalia, 236 
Treaty violation, 377 
Tree of Liberty, planted in Paris, 
309 

Treitschke, Heinrich von, 343, 
3SL 3*52 

Trentino, British sphere of influ- 
ence, 416 


Tribute, in Delian League, 112; 
Roman, 127 

Trieste, British sphere of influ- 
ence, 416 

Triple Alliance, 368 
Triple Entente, 368, 373 
Triumph, Roman, 127 
Trobriand Islanders, the, 50 
Trophies of battle, feudal Chi- 
nese, 155 

“Trophy,” Grecian, 109 
Tros, character in the Iliad, 99 
Trotsky, Leon, 45 1 
Troy, ancient, 10 1 
Truce, in private wars, 176 
Truman, Harry S., 467 
Truman Plan, 453 
Turenne, French general, 241 
Turkestan, Alexander in, ii8 
Turkey, Charles XII escapes into, 
255; Truman Plan for, 453 
Turks, the, 61, 144, 163, 167, 169, 
ijz, 179, 180; specialized fight- 
ing force of, 196, 197; Spanish 
w’ars against, 228 

Turpin, Archbishop, character in 
Song of Roland, 152 
Twelve Articles, in German So- 
cial Revolution, 221 
Twelve Tables, law of the, 124 
Tyrants, Greek, 103; Italian, 195 
Tyre, destruction of, 116 

Ulster, upheaval in, 240 
Ultimatum, Austrian, 369, 373, 

384. 385 

Umar, Caliph, 166 
Umma, Sumerian city-state, 75, 76 
United Nations, rcct)gnizes geno- 
cide, 432; founding of, 449; 
Russia in, 454; p*)ssibilities of, 
463 

United States, 340, 342, 372, 378, 
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415, 436; in World War I, 
389fF., 401; Spanish Civil War, 
414; relations with Japan, 422, 
439£F.; World War II, 437, 
439^.; economic measures, 
42 2 If.; demands on Japan, 446, 
447; after World War I, 448; 
military expenditures, 456; 
draft, 457; post-war measures, 
460 

United States of Europe, Napo- 
leon’s idea of, 336 
Universal service, ancestry of, 
275, 276; French, 311; Europe 
in general, 252, 253; urged in 
America, 457; effects, 457, 458 
Ur, boundary difference with La- 
gash, ?■’ 

Urban II, Pope, 168, 169 
Urbino, Duchy of, invaded, 201 
Utu-Hcgal, Sumerian ruler, 77 
Utopia (More), 208 

\'’alentinian III, Roman Emperor, 
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Valcsquez, enemy of Cortes, 285 
V’^alhalla, 90, 142 
V'alkyrics, the, 142 
Vandals, the, 141 
Vascy, massacre at, 231 
Veddahs, aborigines of Ceylon, 16 
Vendee, the, uprising in, 312; de- 
serters in, 328 

Venice, medieval, 17 1, 174, 194 
Veracruz, landing party at, 342 
Verney, Sir Edward, 274 
Versailles, of Louis XTV, 243; in 
French Revolution, 302; treaty 
signed at, 413 

Veterans, Roman, 123; Napole- 
onic, 323, 324, 338; modern, 
338; organizations of, 458 
Verrill, A. Hyatt, 29 


Victory reports, falafied, 326 
Vigilance, the, incident of, 392 
Vikings, see Scandinavians 
Villars, General, 250 
Voltaire, 210, 214, 252, 253, 301, 

Volunteers, English, 274; French, 

3 " 

Voroshilov, Marshal, statement of, 
422 

V-weapons, German, 429, 434 

Wacusa, Battle of, 166 
Wages, of Roman '^oldiers, 125, 
134, 136; medieval mercenaries, 
193; troops of Cromwell, 242 
Wagner, Adolf, 376 
Waldenses, persecution of the, 2 1 8 
Walid I, Caliph, 166 
Wallace, Alfred Russel, 32 
Walpole, Robert, 216 
Walter the Penniless, Crusader, 
172 

War aances and songs, primitive, 
35, 36; Egyptian, 71; French 
Revolutionary, 309, 310, 312 
War guilt. World War I, 385, 386, 
413; false ideas of, 388; World 
V’- II, 418, 4^., 

War of the Austr ’ m Succession, 
244, 263 

War of the Ba.arian Succession, 
244 

War of Jenkins’ Ear, 263 
War of the League of Augsburg, 

247 

War of nerves, Byzantine, 162 
War of the Polish Succession, 244 
War of the Spanish Succession, 
: Tff. 

War of 1812, 341, 342 
War-prevention, possibilities of, 
465!!. 
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War-weariness, effect of, 408, 410 
Ward, Colonel, views on “trained 
bands,” 274 

Warfare, as a game, among Aus- 
tralian aborigines, 17, 18; in 
South Seas, 18; Maori, 19; Afri- 
cans, 19; American Indians, 19, 
20; North Caledonia, 20; Az- 
tecs, 38; Hindus, 91; Chinese, 
1 5 3if.; Japanese, 159; Byzantine 
Empire, 162; feudal Europe, 
176, 177, i8ofF.; condottieri, 
194; Charles XII, 252IT.; mod- 
em Europe, 278, 279 
Warfare, origins of, 24fF., 49; eco- 
nomic, 44, 66, 67; spread of, 
modem, 202; as revolutionary 
instrument, 305, 306; lesson of, 
448, 449; summary of history 
of, 462; proposed remedies, 
462!?. 

War-gods, belief in, 36; Poly- 
nesian, 18; Aztec, 37; in Jey- 
porc, 56; Babylonian, 76; As- 
syrian, 78, 79; Hebrew, 80 
Wars, private, i76fF.; mimic, 
i88fF.; of religion, encouraged 
by chivalry, 187; modern reli- 
gious, 2l8ff. 

Wars of the Roses, 198 
Washington Conference, 417 
Waterloo, Battle of, 305 
Weapons, Paleolithic, 14, 15, 51; 
Neolithic, 15; bronze, 52, 53; 
Roman, 123; introduction of 
gunpowder, 20 iT.; after Indus- 
trial Revolution, 393; World 
War I, 391, 405!?.; World War 
II, 427, 429, 433fT., 460, 461; 
limitation of, 428, 429; failure 
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Wehrverein, German military 
league, 374, 375 

Wellesley, Marquess, Governor- 
General, 292 
Wells, H. G., 389 
Westennarck, Edward, 57 
Westminster Hall, forced by 
Charles I, 236, 237 
Whiffen, Thomas, 30, 35 
Whipping of soldiers, 138 
Whitworth, English ambassador, 
receives Napoleon’s demands, 
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Wilhelm I, Kaiser, 349, 350 
Wilhelm II, Kaiser, 342, 363, 
365fT., 377, 385, 408 
Wilhelm Tell (Schiller), censored 
by Napoleon, 325 
William the Conqueror, 175 
Wilson, Woodrow, 4t6; in Mex- 
ican incident, 342; Fourteen 
Points of, 368, 4: *5 
Wissler, Clark, 28, 50 
Witchcraft, 26, 34, 35 
Wolff, Theodor, 366, 379, 387 
Wordsworth, William, 213 
World organizations, proposals 
for, 132, 209, 21 1, 215, 216, 
462/7., 467. See also League of 
Nations atid United Nations 
World War I, outbreak, 368ff., 
383; Austria and Serbia, 384, 
385; responsibility for, 385, 386; 
diplomatic maneuvers, 385/7.; 
war fervor, 387/!.; United 
States, 389/7.; tot^ war, 393/7-; 
propaganda, 397, 398; popular 
attitudes, 398/?.; fraternization, 
400, 401; creation of war spirit, 
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4 o 8£F.; inhumanity, 429; after- 
math, 448, 449; effect of amis 
race, 455 

World War II, root causes, 4Mff., 
418; Hitler and Hitlerism, 
4i8ff., 423fF.; Russo-German 
agreement, 422, 423; range, 426; 
explanation, 4261!.; weapons, 
429, 433ff.; moral failure, 429, 
430; evolution of ruthlessness, 

43 iff.; atomic warfare, 434/7.; 
entrance of Russia, 437/7.; of 
America, 439ff.; aftermath, 449, 
450; e/fect of rearmament, 455 

World wars, origins of, 359/!. 
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Wurttemberg, and Napoleon, 332, 
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Xenophon, 104 
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Yahwch, as god of peace, 80 
Yugoslavia, creation of, 41 1; post- 
war claim of, 416; aid to, 453 
Yurok, California natives, 16, 29 
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Zinoviev, G. E., Bolshevik leader, 
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